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PREFACE. 



The following Letters are reprinted, by permission, from 
the Times newspaper, to which they were addressed 
from the Heaxiquarters of the Spanish army during the 
late war in Morocco. They have received the revision 
natm'ally required by letters written, for the most part, 
in ^ ^ «„!« .any toWr.pU»., ; ..d h»e .„d 
there passages have been struck out whose interest was 
merely temporary. 

It is believed that the volume will be found to con- 
tain a correct and impartial account of the operations 
it professes to describe, and also to convey a faithful 
idea of the state of the Spanish army, and of the char- 
acter and scenery of that portion of Morocco in which 
the war was carried on. 
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SPAfflSH CAMPAIGN IN MOEOCCO. 



Malaoa, ^dtj. 17. 
The young soldiers here at Malaga, the headquartera 
of tiie third corps of the expeditionary army, commanded 
by General Eoa da Olaoo, are beginning' to Jeam that, 
even when all seema ready for a war, many things still 
remain to be done ; and certainly the Spanish Com- 
mander-in-Chief 18 right to avoid preoipitatioo. AH the 
oiroum stances of the conflict to which he is about to lead 
liiB army prescribe prudence and deliberation. He has 
to command untried troops againat an enemy whose 
qaalities are but imperfectly known, and whom it would 
be rashneae to despise. It is very long since Spanish 
troops met a foreign foe. Even the civil war against 
Don Carlos has become a matter of history, so long past 
that probably very few of tbe soldiers who shared in it 
now remain in the service. And that contest, although 
bloody enough in many of its episodes, was of a wiiiely 
different character from the one appruaching. In an un- 
certain season, and on wild and comparatively unknown 
shores, the Spaniards have to assail a foe who in num- 
bers will probably prove superior to them, and whose 
irage and powers of defence and offence must not be 
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underrated. A Paris paper lately gave some detaik 
concemiDg the Morocco army, according to which a cer- 
tain degree of organisation has been introduced into it 
since the battle of Isly. A portion of the Empercnr'a 
troops, if those accounts be correct, aspire to the title 
of regulars ; there are battalions armed with the modem 
rifle, and we are told even of artillery trained on the 
European system. Doubtless such corps are looked upon 
with admiration in their own land ; but it may be doubted 
whether they will prove the most formidable of those 
brought against the Spaniards. A little knowledge is 
often dangerous, and it is difficult to believe in the effi- 
ciency of Arabs newly trained to European drill and disci- 
pline. Their regular lines would probably appear less 
imposing to young European troops than wotlld be the 
impetuous swoops of those clouds of wild horsemen who 
whirled and swept around the French squares in the 
memorable retreat from Constantiua. As regards the 
fighting qualities of the North Africans there can scarcely 
be a doubt. They may not be military, but they are 
decidedly warlike. Moreover, we well know the despe- 
rate courage given to them by fanaticism. Their priests, 
we learn, have been preaching up a religious war, and 
exhorting them to do good battle against the infidel. 
Although the war appears popular in Spain, and O'Don- 
nell*s soldiers may go into it willingly and with confi- 
dence of success, it is not to be supposed that their 
martial ardour and desire for distinction will be stronger 
stimulants than the blind enthusiasm of men who reckon 
on crowns of glory in a paradise of houris as the sure 
recompense of death in conflict with the unbeliever. In 
short, it would be a dangerous error on the part of the 
Spanish Generals to imagine that they have but to walk 
over the course ; that the Moors will fly in terror at the 
very first onset of their battalions. A glance at the 
annals of the French armies in Algeria must satisfy them 
-r-even allowing for a little high colouring on the part of 
conquerors who were their own historians — that they will 
find stout opponents, and should render it incumbent 
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upon tlietn to take every precaution tending to insure the 
triumph on wliicli they reckon. The Kahyle hordes that 
will be launcheii against them are of the same breed and 
courage as the best of those Tnroos who, more than once 
in Lombardy, boro down the stoat resistance of the well- 
disciplined Austrians. And, besides the armed opposi- 
tion to be expected, the Spaniards must encounter and 
overcome the severe hardsliips and many ohatacles in- 
separable from a campaign in such a country. It is of 
the highest importance, in order that they may do this 
without great suffering, that the commissariat and meauB 
of transport should be well prepared and highly efficient, 
and we are justified in believing that the necessity of 
snch preparation is fnlly present to the mind of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his Generals, and that to it is 
due the delay in the commencement of operations. The 
department of the artillery onght also to receive the 
neatest attention, for it will probably be found the moat 
Effective arm that can be employed against the Moors. 
a. the French army in Italy it was well known that the 
I, desperate with the bayonet and intrepid in the 
(Exohange of rifle shots, were not to be depended npon 
'^en opposed to the fire of artillery. The Spaniards 
ivo long been accustomed to speak highly of this branch 
of their aervioe, which will now have an opportunity of 
justifying its reputation. 

With respect to the place and manner of commencing 
■, nothing is yet known, and you must attach but 
tender value to any statement on the subject you may 
3 seen in the Spanish or other papers. It is oiani- 
fbatly desirable that the operations on land should begin 
B near as possible to the place where the troops disem- 
fcfcwk, in order to save them from toilsome marches over 
k rough country. With only irregular forces to oppose 
ought not to be difficult to land at any conve- 
int spot, under cover of fire from the ships. My own 
"on is, that all operations near the coast will be 
mparatively easy, and that if, as it would be unfair 
f. doubt, the Spanish Generals prove capable and the 
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Spanish soldiers brave, snccess will attend their first 
operations. But if^ carried away by early triumphs, they 
attempt too much, and press on into the interior, they 
will risk reverses, due, probably, as much to natural im- 
pediments as to the perseverance and daring of the 
enemy. Every league they march inland will increase 
their difficulties and dangers, since they will be so much 
the farther from their supplies, and so much the more 
exposed to the harassing warfare in which the Arabs 
excel. Their convoys will be in greater peril, stronger 
escorts will be required, the encumbrance of their sick 
will be the more felt, while the sick themselves are 
likely to be more numerous by reason of fatigue, 
climate, and exposure. The Spanish soldier is un- 
equalled by any other in his powers of endurance. He 
will march farther and faster, on less food, than the 
soldier of any other European nation. He is temperate, 
patient, and docile. But the present army has never 
been used to rough work ; harassing marches and damp 
bivouacs would assuredly tell upon it at first. A re- 
verse would be much to be deplored, both on account 
of the fact, and because Spain, in order to retrieve it, 
might be compelled to an expenditure of men and money 
far beyond anything that has been contemplated. For 
her sake, then, it is to be desired that her Government 
and Commander-in-Chief may prove moderate in victory, 
and may not risk being led too far by not knowing when 
to stop. Marshal O'Donnell is noted as a man of great 
resolution of character, and also for his tenacity in car- 
rying out enterprises in which he has once embarked ; 
but those qualities are by no means inconsistent with 
that prudence and moderation in his designs which he 
owes both to his country and to his own reputation. 

The three corps of which (besides the reserve at Ante- 
quera) the Spanish army of Africa consists are each com- 
posed of two divisions, each of these consisting of two 
brigades, and each of these of four battalions — that is to 
say, sixteen battalions in each corps, besides the proper 
complMaeat of artillery. With respect to cavalry, I have 
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not poaitively aBcertained how many regimenta or squad- 
roQB it is proposed to send, but I have reason to believe 
that the force of this arm will not be large— probably not 
nioro than 2000 horses. The troops quartered in Malaga 
have frequent drilla and parades, but I have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing any large body go through 
manoauvrea. The present uniform of the Spanish infantry 
is rather peculiar. It consists of a brown froci button- 
ing loosely, gathered in folds at the waist behind, and 
reaching not quite to the knee. This coat has a cape, 
covering the shoulders and extending down to the elbow. 
This is a good contrivance as regards protecting the 
soldier froiii the weather, but it must, I think, be rather 
inconvenient to him in firing. The shako, which is a 
new one, designed by General Kos de Olano, and known 
in the army as the " Rob," is of very peculiar appearance. 
It is of a low form, more so behind than in front, and is 
composed of grey felt, bound with black leather. There 
are holes for ventilation just below the leathern top, and 
Raps to let down and cover the ears, but this last con- 
trivance is so neatly managed as to escape observation, 
cKcept on close inspection. The great advantage of the 
shako appears to be that there is no top-heavineas, and 
that it is convenient and sticks close to the head. The 
Cazadores (Chasseurs or light infantry) — of which the 
Spanish army comprises eighteen battalions, numbered 
like the French Chasseurs -a-pied, by batt-aliona, and not 
by regiments — are dressed ranch the same as the Line, 
but wear red trousers like the French. They are the 
finest infantry Spain at present lias, and a couple of bat- 
talions, now here, look very smart and soldierlike. The 
long gaiter reaching irom knee to foot and buttoning 
over the trouser, has been adopted by the whole of the 
Spanish infantry. It is of cloth, a material alleged to 
be preferable to leather, because it dries sooner. But 
it also gets wot much sooner, and I suspect it would 
be found in the long run that there is " nothing like 
," The French, decidedly the most practical and 
iloceBBful army tailors of the day, prefer leather, and 
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have long lecognised the advantages of the gaiter, which 
the English military authorities seem slow to adopt. A 
strong leathern gaiter ought to form a part of eveiy in- 
fontry-man's equipment, or should, at any rate, be served 
out to him when he goes on active service. It afiforda 
both support and protection to the leg, while the long 
loose trouser does neither, and is but a collector of mud 
and an additional drag upon the soldier when wet. As 
regards arms, the Chasseur battalions have the Minie, a 
portion of the Line has the common rifle, and the re- 
mainder the old musket. A part of the artillery consists 
of rifled cannon. 

The whole of the troops composing the Spanish expe- 
dition will be provided with the tente (Tabrtj on the 
French plan, which does good service as protection from 
the sun, but will be found inadequate in the event of wet 
and inclement weather. 



Bat of Cadiz (in Quarantine), Nov, 22. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the progress 
made by Spain, and the flow of foreign travellers into 
the country has doubtless, been increased by the belief 
that such progress implied increased facilities and im- 
proved accommodation. The health-giving climate of 
Malaga, so greatly vaunted by Ford, has been preferred 
by many invalids to the soft breezes of Nice and the 
sunny bay of Naples. One hears of railways opening 
and of lines of steamers regularly running, and of hotels 
combining English comforts and French luxuries, and 
one is induced to believe that Spain, recently reputed 
semi- African, has taken a deserved place among civilised 
countries, and no longer presents diflBoulties which even 
a featherbed traveller may not with impunity brave. I 
fear the picture has been rather over-coloured. Spain 
may have increased in financial prosperity, and probably 
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lias ao, eince she finda money to undertiike a oruBade 
against her ancient enemy the Moor ; but Englishmen 
who come hither, expecting to be speeded on their way, 
and no longer to suffer from tho intolerable dilatoriaess 
and stupidity so long and so often a reproach to Spanish 
officials, will find themselves woefully out in their reckon- 
ing. Hearken to the tale of your oorreapondent's troublea. 
He wroW to you from Gibraltar soon after noon on tba 
20th iiist., and qnickly afterwards went on board the 
little French steamer that was to convey him, wind and 
weather permitting, in eight hours to Cadiz ; but wind 
and weather were adverse exceedingly. It blew a per- 
fect harricane round the old rock of Gibraltar ; the win- 
dows of the Club-house Hotel were preserved only by a 
miracle from being blown in, and boatmen were profiting 
by the gale to demand atormy prices for conveying 
passengBTs on board. And here let me observB, par- 
enthetically, that since the opening of tlie AlJoante and 
Madrid Railway and the establishment of various lines of 
steamers along the east coast of Spain, the proverbial 
imposition practised by boatmen, porters, guides, Ac, 
at most of the Italian porta where the English land, lias 
been cast altogether into the shade by the effrontery and 
extortion of the same classes in the Spanish towns. 
Tariffa there are none, or if there be they are unobserved, 
treated with contempt, and set at defiance. At Malaga, 
eapecially, the traveller is swindled and pillaged to any 
^itent Under English surveillance, things are much 

^ter at Gibraltar, where, indeed, as far as I have 
ed, there is no great ground for complaint, al- 
■thongh a stiff breeze affords an opportunity of making 
an extra JoUar or two out of the impatient and the inex- 
perienced. Once on board, on Sunday afternoon last, it 
soon became evident that our departure was not likely to 
be aa apeedy as was piBmised and hoped. Dirtier weather 
I have seldom seen. Darkness came on and we were still 
at our anchors, a tempest raging, and the rain descending 

torrents, the weather so tluck that a move was not to 
thought of. It was a nice night in Gibraltar Bay, 
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and we were heutilT glad when daj broke, and a- com- 
parative lull enabled xia to steam oat. pawdng o&e or two 
ships that had gone ashore, and finding better weather in 
the Straits than coold have been expected. Bat oar 
troubles were all before ns, and it is only now tliat I am 
coming to the lamentable portion <^ m j tale. At half- 
past 4 o'clock jesterdav we dropped oar anchor in the 
baj whence I date this letter. It was broad daylight, 
and we looked out anxiooslv for the Sanidad, the health 
boat, which wss to give ns pratique. We looked in vain. 
Whether it was that the quarantine officials were too 
busy in ihe manufacture of cigarillos to take heed of a 
boat-load of intrusive foreigners, or whether they had just 
dined and were unwilling to expose their digestion to the 
ordeal of a roughish sea, I am unable to say, but no 
Sanidad appeared. So we resigned ourselves to another 
night on board, and in the morning, before the earliest- 
rising gull had made the tour of the ship, we were 
watching the coming of the health-bearing authorities. 
There was no need of such haste to quit our cots. There 
was time for a good deal of pacing of the wet deck, and 
of cigar-smoking and muttered maledictions, before a sort 
of gondola with eight oarsmen, and two elderly wrinkled 
Spaniards sitting under an awning, approached our side. 
Papers were handed down, and the sanitary officials com- 
menced their perusal. Presently one of them opened his 
eyes to the widest extent, puffed out his cheeks like 
Boreas, and gave to his snuffy high-dried physiognomy 
as astounded an expression as if Medusa's head had sud- 
denly been presented to his view. The Gibraltar au- 
thorities had thought it their duty to announce, two days 
before, that there were half-a-dozen oases of small-pox in 
the military hospital. The sick men had been kept iso- 
lated, and the malady had not appeared in the towiL But 
these redeeming facts were insufficient to tranquillise 
Senor Sanidad. There was the small-pox, the viruelas, at 
Gibraltar. Consequently no pratique. Push off the boat 
at onoe t Up with the yellow flag I It is still a wonder 
to me that our captain, a worthy Breton and a smart 
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fiailoi, did not got a fit of apoplexy from the exceaB of 
Ilia iudignation. He swore like a Pagan, but Sanidad 
was not to be affected by any amount of saeres. There 
was a Spanish cavalry officer on board, newly appointed 
to the Staff of Bome General presently at Cadiz, and who 
had excited general admiration by the length of his Bpnra 
and his extraordinary esoapeB from tumbling over them 
in aecending and descending the aoaked, slippery cabin- 
Btaira. He was prompt and vehement in expostulation ; 
his General impatiently awaited him ; the expedition was 
about to embark ; on shore he must go. Bat the wizened 
little Spaniard in tlie grimy boat was inflexible, and ofi' 
he went to call a Board to assemble and deliberate 
wliether we were to be admitted. He took with Lim 
letters and papers ; the pilot had already gone ashore ; 
in short, enough had landed to infect a whole city full, 
if infection there had been ; but we unfortunates were 
condemned to remain tossing about far out in the bay 
until the Spanish Sangrados had conferred concerning ns. 
To heighten the joke, in a couple of hours a boat came 
from shore with permission for the Spanish officer to 
land. Apparently hia landing was to be kept a sort of 
secret, done upon the sly ; but, as the whole ship's com- 
pany and passengers were present at his stepping into 
the boat, myatory was a farce. To cut a long story 
short, at this present time of waiting, eight p.m., this is 
our position : — The ship's agents have protested against 
the balk of the passengers being kept on board, on the 
silly and ridiculous pretence of quarantine, when one 
of them has been permitted to land, and the Spanish au- 
thorities have telegraphed to Madrid for instructions, the 
case being apparently too knotty for them to decide upon. 
It is true that the Spanish Prime Minister is at present 
in Cadiz, but it is not hia department, and he baa his 
hands full of more important mattera. If Madrid does 
not pronounce in our favour by to-morrow morning, 
the steamer, which has little to do at Cadiz, will pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, imreientingly bearing with it the pas- 
sengers who are here at their destination. At Lisbon 
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we aliall probably be again put in quarantine I 
we come from Gibraltar, wbich ia near AlgeairaB, vtheB 
there was lately the cholera. It is true that t] 
cholera has ceased for some time past ; indeed, there a 
ill-disposod personB who say that it never existed then 
to any extent, but that it was magnified to prevent Bii 
tish oiWcers going over there from Gibraltar and spjin 
out the nakedness of the land, making iinhandsome ciit 
cisms on Ecbagne'a division, aince embarked for Ceutl 
and GO forth. But no matter, any Btick aervea to beat 
dog, and any pretext auffices to put an unlucky Frend 
steamer in quarantine in the ports of the Iberian penis 
aula. It ia not the less true that there are paaaengei 
on board the lively craft known as the Ville de Halagt 
to whom a visit to the Portuguese capital will be a 

agreeable as unexpected. Here is M. X , 

French Consul at some Moorish city, and mho has left fi 
consequence of the war, and has all aorta of deapatchfiB t 
deliver and important bnsineas to transact in Spain ; t 
here are Major Giflbioa, of the Engineers, and OapU^ 
Enfield, of Her Majesty's HOth, who are away from Qil 
raltar on abort leave, witli a view to visit Granada an 
see if it be at all like Mr Owen Jones's representation 1 
it at Sydenham, and who must he back to muster on t 
30th, under pain of an immensity of botherment; and ht 
ia your correspondent, who— but, without insisting * 
details, you will understand how unpleasant it ia to 1 
taken to the Tagua when you would pause at Cadiz^ ' 
aay nothing of the poBsibility that our captain, 
pellod to hoiat the yellow flag again at Liabon, may | 
off in a huff to France, dropping ua in the lazaretto i 
Vigo. TJjere ia no lazaretto here, or depSt ship, for oi 
fortunatoa in quarantine, which will explain to yon wl^ 
if finally refused pratique, on we muat go with oi 
eteamer. What finally becomes of ua you will learn i 
a future letter. This one is about lo leave, and will n 
I hope, be refused admission into the Cadiz letter-b 
becanae it has not been vaccinated. 

Insulated as we are, I have been able to obtain 1 
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little information about the expedition to Africa. Wtat 
appears to me certain is, that tbe Spaniards have chosen a 
mcBt unfavourable season for commencing the war. The 
winter in the north of Morocco is generally extremely 
wet ; deluges of rain descend, and find little admiseion 
from the fllraoet impervious clay soil, which must re- 
eemble, if the acconnta I receive of it be correct, in its 
toughness and tenacity, the stiff boggy soil of tlie Crimea. 
There are no roads, the fatigues of the army will be great, 
and it is likely to suffer much from disease. When we 
add to this t!ie harassing attacks of the Moors, we get aji 
amount of difficulties which were probably not altogether 
anticipated by those who aeleoted the end of November 
for opening the campaign. As regards the state of pre- 
paration of the Moors'I get very conflicting information, 
but there seems reason to believe that Tangier is in a 
good state of defence. On this account some think 
that the first point of attack will be Tetuan, which is 
easier to reach than Tangier by land from Ceuta. 

It is thought that Zabala'a corps (the second, now quar- 
tered about Cadiz), and the General -in -Cluef and Staff, 
will go hence to Martin, the port of Tetuan, which is a 
short distance froui the coast. Tetuan is not a fortdSed 
town, and might probably be easily taken. This corps 
will, it is said, embark in two divisions, O'Doonell accom- 
panying the second. Such are the reporta that reach us. 
With respect to the affair of the 19th, in front of Ceuta, one 
hears very conflicting and probably exaggerated rumours. 
Some Moorish prisoners are said to have been made. The 
loss of the Spaniards is stated to have been very small. 
It is thought probable that the Moors will not make any 
great efforts to defend frontier and coast places and posi- 
tions, but will try to lure their opponents into the inte- 
'here the diffioidtiea of tbe Spaniards will be in- 
d and the African cavalry will have a good field of 
This is pierhaps a mere surmise, but it is likely 
)Ugh to prove correct. If the Spaniards are wise, they 
11 not allow themselves to be seduced far inland. Their 
t object should be to establish themselves strongly at 
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one or two points on or near the coast, whence their com- 
munications with Spain may be easily maintained, and 
where they may collect the large quantities of supplies 
indispensable to the very existence of their army. 



Off Ceuta, N<m, 29i 

After rather more than the usual amount of trouble and 
delay occasioned by quarantine regulations, shipment of 
horses, slowness of transports, &c., the coast of Africa is 
at last in sight — within short rifle range, indeed, of the 
execrably dirty French steamer which has brought us 
hither from the Bay of Cadiz. The Spanish Government 
is paying large sums for transport, and it ought to be 
better served. The filth and disorder of some of the 
boats that are now conveying troops, horses, and stores 
to Ceuta are not to be surpassed, and many an officer 
finds on arrival that his campaigning requisites are 
half-spoilt before the campaign has commenced. Such 
mishaps and annoyances, however, are forgotten at the 
glad sight of land, and truly a " land of promise '* as far 
as nature and climate go. Just opposite the double peak 
of "old Gib," a hill (of circular form, so far as we can 
judge from the side presented to us) juts out into the 
sea, crowned by buildings and fortifications. Westward 
from it lies the town on a slope down to the shore. The 
slope continues when the houses cease — a chain of low 
mounds, then a dip of green level, the inward side of 
which is traversed by some ancient Moorish works, a 
wall partly turreted, with towers or small forts along it 
Beyond these defences of the olden time, the ground rises 
in successive ridges, more important than those already 
spoken of, and on the first of them is an encampment, 
tents, smoke, and men. I give you merely a rough 
sketch of what I see from the ship's deck, and may have, 
after closer inspection, to correct various things in this 
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pen-and-ink photograph. The ridges, which are of a 
brown green, and thickly wooded, increase in importance 
until they terminate in a range of mouDtains, — high grey 
peaks, rough and craggy, not unlike those which, in the 
north of Spain, spring trom among the wood-clothed hilla 
and green orcharda of Guipuzcoa and Biscay. Marshal 
O'Donnell, who left Cadiz on Saturday night, and muat 
have been here two days, might fancy hicoself transported 
more than twenty years back, to the time of a muoli earlier 
campaign, when Spaniards were arrayed against Spaniards 
instead of against their more natural foe, the Moor. 
He left Cadiz, as you will before now be aware, sooner 
than was espected, in consequence of the news of 
a combat that had taken place on the 25th inst., and 
which seems to have been of more importance than two 
prerions skirmishes. My information on the subject 
ia too vague and imperfect to be worth giving, but per- 
haps before I close this hasty letter I may he able to add 
some details. What has occurred since then — whether 
the Comra an der-in- Chief has inaugurated his arrival by 
striking a blow at the enemy — we have yet to learn. To- 
day there seems to bo httio going on; bodies of troopa 
are discernible in one or two poaitiona, and we have seen 
two or three shells burst in the air ; but the grey heize 
that floats over the hill-sides, and which some eager 
spirits on board declare to be tlie smoke of musketry, 
proceeds, I suspect, simply from the open-air kitchens of 
the soldiery. The scene ia one of summer. The recent 
copious raiiis Lave given renewed verdure to the plains 
and lower lulls, the foliage of the forests ia abundant, the 
sky above is brighter and clearer than in July in Eng- 
land or France, and the sun ia oppressively hot 



^^^■k- Ceuta, Non, 30. 

^^BBoSE going up to camp I wish to send off tbia letter, 
although a very short one. It will serve, however, to 
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inform you of my arrival here. Nothing has ooonrred in 
the way of fighting since the affair of the 25th, which is 
the only fight of the least importance that has as yet 
taken place. The Moors made a bold attempt to captaie 
a redoubt the Spaniards have erected. They were beaten 
back with heavy loss. Of the Spanish loss I have as yet no 
authentic account, nor of the circumstances of the action. 
There is some cholera in the camp, but the doctoiB say 
it is not to an alarming extent, nor very vimlent In 
the town there is none. General Gurcia, chief of 0*Don- 
nell's Staff, has gone towards Tetuan this morning in a 
steamer, to reconnoitre the coast We hear that the 
French have knocked down the fort that defends the sea 
approach to Tetuan. I am writing under very nnfieivonr- 
able circumstances, but I hope soon to send off a more 
satisfactory despatch. 



Camp in front of Ceuta, Dec. 1. 

Ceuta Bay is not very safe anchorage or easy landing 
when certain winds blow, and when we arrived in it a 
little before noon on the 29th we congratulated ourselves 
on the calmness of the sea, and on the five hours of day- 
light that remained for the landing of 80 horses we had 
on board. The time was ample, but delays arose ; horse- 
boats came but slowly and one at a time, and the work 
was not half done when night closed in. Several vessels 
containing horses, mules, and cattie for rations arrived in 
the course of the day, and the landing continued the 
whole night. At leasts I was an eyewitness of its doing 
so until two o'clock in the morning. The scene after 
dark at the landing-place was one of strange aspect and 
no little confusion. The innermost recess of the poor 
harbour of Ceuta is a miniature creek, running a short 
distance inland, and formed on one side by a high quay, 
and on the other by buildings that rise almost out of the 
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water. Tlie creek contimiee (a dry guUy) for Bome 
distauce above higli-wat«r mark, paaaing under a broad 
arch of brickwork, and sloping upwards until the ground 
rises to a level with the quay. It is narrowed by a num- 
ber of large boats, hauled up on either side ; beneath the 
bridge are heaps of o3d cordage and rusty chain cables ; 
the mud at the water's edge combines with lurking 
defilementa and abominations to produce the pleasing 
variety of odours that impregnate the surrounding atmoB- 
phere. It was here that the square, heavy borseboats 
came, dancing, to the no small disquietude of their living 
freights, over the heavy swell that rolled into the bay 
with the rising tide after eight in the evening. The 
boats were hauled into the creek, and as near to land aa 
they could come ; once aground, a bridge was thrown out 
from them, down which the cattle came. There were 
then still a good many yards of water to traverse, into 
which some of the animals made great difficulty about 
stepping, while others took it so olumBily that they fell 
and got completely drenched. Most of thera were 
mounted to come ashore, but some were merely driven 
into the water, and wandered out of their couree and 
almost out of their depth. A number of half-naked man 
waded about catching and directing them ; on Bhore, 
when the horses landed, many of them found no one in 
readinefiS to claim them, and remained encumbering the 
narrow space until some officer ordered them off. In the 
boats, soldiers and grooms shouted and swore ; on land, 
impatient proprietors clamoured for greater speed. If 
you imagine all this passing on a dark night by the dim 
light of two or three lanterns, you will compose a picture 
that was not altogether pleasing to those who figured in 
it Early in the night a cargo of commissariat cattle 
tnB landed, and sis or seven poor beasts, seemingly sick 

wd weak from confinement on board, fell into the water, 
e to its edge, and rose no more. They lay there, half 

■bedded in mad, objects of terror to the horses that 
1 tbem, and ocoaBionally oonvolsively straggling 
I gasping, until the flowing tide ended their miseries. 
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An incident oharaoteristic of Spain diversified, and for a 
time enlivened, the wearisome toils of the night. Two 
bulls got loose when landed, took up their station in the 
dry part of the creek, and would not be captured or listen 
to any terms of capitulation. For the better part of an 
hour they were completely masters of the situation. The 
horses could not be brought up because toro, with lowered 
horns and menacing front, barred the way. The by- 
standers were of course delighted. While two or three 
bold fellows made attempts, long fruitless, to fetter the 
bulls, the crowd filled the boats that lay upon the quay, 
looking down upon the scene as from the tendtdos of a 
bull-ring, and shouting and applauding as the two wild 
animals dashed at their antagonists and compelled them 
to speedy retreat At last the beasts were secured, and 
the lancUng continued, but, as I mentioned, it was long 
past midnight before it concluded. 

Ceuta, I need not tell you, is crammed from cellar to 
garret; the keeper of the poor inn smiled hopelessly, 
like a man much injured and driven to despair, when we 
implored accommodation. His house was ours, he said, 
if we could find a place to put ourselves in ; for his part, 
he had given up his own bed, and was about to repose 
among empty bottles on the counter. The prospect was 
not inviting, and we preferred turning out and seeking 
the quarters of some friends who we knew would grant 
us permission to stretch our cloaks upon the floor of their 
already crowded billet. " Ave Maria purtssima I La una 
y media^^ droned and chanted the serenos as we turned 
from the door of the tavern to which circumstances have 
temporarily given the importance, and much more than 
the ordinary prosperity, of an hotel. It was rather a 
blank look-out; when, behold, through the open panel 
of a brown oak door, provided with strange bolts and 
fastenings of antique fashion, that may have been forged 
by Moorish hands, appeared the honest countenance of 
the worthy Don Joaquin Mas, and the somewhat Jewish 
features of his first-bom daughter. There was light 
within, and an appearance of comfort, and the circum- 
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stances were enough to make any man a meailicaat. I 
am by no means certain that the costume and general 
appearance of an itinerant journalist, who had been for 
three weeks flnotuating between frowzy steamboats and 
bad inns, were of a nature to ipspire confidence as to the 
propriety of accepting him as a uoctiimal inmate. It is 
probable that the insignia of rank of a kind-hearted 
etafT-ofiioer, who all day hwl shared my toile, and cast in 
his fortune with' mine, had a greater effect ; at any rate, 
admission was obtained, and beds, and some hot coffee 
was quickly made with ready kindness, and if it was not 
quite as good as is fabricated on the boulevards of Paris, 
or in the divans of Stamboul, I can answer for its having 
been as acceptable as any that was ever brewed, and 
that neither its anti-narcotic qualities, nor the singing 
and stinging of numerous mosquitoa, were sufficient to 
drive away a stumber that was greatly needed. And 1 
sincerely liope that the ready and kindly hospitality I 
here record will secure to SeSor Mas (whom I believe to 
be the Stulz of Ceuta) the ciistom of all English travel- 
lers who pasa this way. I fear this is rather out of the 
beat of tourists, but there is no knowing whither English 
do not or may not go ; and, at any rate, it is a grateful 
duty to make the recommendation. 

Generally speaking, the poor people of Ceuta, which I 
is but a paltry town of some 8000 soula, seem most | 
willing to do all in their power towards the comfort o 
tbe crowd of military now within their gates, or who 
come in from tbe camp a couple of miles off. The sol- 
diers, on tlieir part, appear wall behaved, as Spanish 
soldiers generally are. They do well to make the most 
of what few comforts are obtainable here, for if once we 
move forward there is every prospect of i-ough work. 
The weather, lovely the day before yesterday, and fine 
enough yesterday morning, has changed greatly for the 
worse. It has blown a gale all night, with an acoom- 
p&niment of heavy rain, and the camp looks none the 
'»tter for the variation. The Spaniards have their expe- 

mce to gain in pitching tents, and making themaelvea 
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comfortable under difficoltiee, and they will pay Ihe 
usual penalties of llie noviliftte. The water that las 
come down witlitn the last few hours will have taught 
8ome of them the propriety of cattiog trenchee ronnd 
their tenis, and of paying attention to the firm fixing of 
their tent-pegs. 

The post here goes out, as far as I yet see, at no fiied 
hour. Its departnre depends on the neceaeities of the 
service, as well as on the stale of the weather. For tha 
present, therefore, I Eend off my letters as fast as I oaa 
that they may profit by the earliest opportunity; and it 
will not be surpriaing if they occasionally reach yoa two 
or three together. 

Soon af^er noon yestorday firing was heard to the 
front, and General O'Donnell and his Staff rode forwards. 
We were busy here pitching t*nts and perfonning the 
TariooB labours inseparable from installing oneself in 
camp, hnt, the fusillade increasing, I rode out to Bee 
what was going on On my way I met a good many 
wounded men coming in upon stretchers and inblanketS| 
hut the fire was merely that of ekinjiisbers ; there were 
no heavy volleys, although occasionally the voice of 
the guns upon the redoubt made itself heard above the 
desultory musketry. In the redoubt were the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief and his Staff, scanning the surroond- 
iog country. The white dresses of tlie Moors were to 
be seen more or less numerous at various points of tie 
curve along which tlie combat had been going on. 
Centa, as the map ghows you, is situated on a tongue of 
land, an irregular oblong, which juts out into the sea. 
The neck of the little peninsula is strongly fortified. 
Passing out thence, one immediately ascends ; on some 
low ridges the camp is pitched. As you continne to- 
move inwards, you come to the half-ruined building 
known as the Serallo, the Spanish orthography of ser- 
aglio. Beyond this, which is about the centre of our 
position, still ascending, over ground rongh, wooded, 
and very steep, you get to the summit upon which the 
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redoabt is conBtmoted, of bags of earth, and of a circular 
form, with a smaU exterior ditch. It is a very elevated 
point, and irom it odb gets a good general view of the 
country aroimd. This Ja comprised within an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, forming a great natural wall, mcire 
or less broken by barrancas, or ravines, and within which 
riee minor ridges of hills. One deep valley stretches 
around, nearly parallel, for a considerable distance, with 
tlie arc of the mountaius, and it was here that most of 
the fighting, which, however, was altogether not mnoh, 
yesterday went on- The greatest impediment to obaer- 
vation was the violent wind that swept over the heights, 
raieiug clouds of dust, and reminding one of the etonny 
blasts that Bometimea seemed to tear up the very ground 
on the bleak plateau of Balaklava. General O'Donnell 
remained till nearly dark examining the country. It was 
said that the Moors were ont in some force, and it is 
presumable there was a necessity for, or an object in, 
engaging in a conflict which had no visible result beyond 
killing and wounding men and officers. The superiority 
^~ the Spanish infantry over the Moors ia considered by 
le officers I have spoken with to be most satisfactorily 
ihlisLed. The advance of a body of the former is tlie 
Ignal for the immediate retreat of their swarthy foes. 
Yesterday two battalions advanced against a mass of 
Moors, advantageously posted, but the sight of the 
enough, and their thrust was not waited 
If the question could be brought to the arbitra- 
it of a battle in the plain, and with sufficient Spanish 
■airy to make bead against the Moorish horsemen, 
the Ceutans describe as exceedingly numerous, 
brave, and daring, General O'Donnell might hope to gain 
a great and decisive victory ; but here, among the moun- 
tains, the warfare is as yet desultory, and the Mqors, 
although they have once or twice shown themselves 
forward enough in attack, have their retreat pretty secure 
when they deem themselves in danger, or consider that 
ly have sufficiently harassed their enemy. Ko doubt 
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General O'Donnell has a settled plan of operations, and 
it is hoped that it will prove to be a movement along the 
shore upon Tetuan. 

As you will easily imagine, within thirty-six hours 
after quitting the jetty on which I landed from the 
steamer, I have still a great deal to occupy me besides 
correspondence. My observation of the surrounding 
country and positions has been but very imperfect, and 
my means of obtaining information are not yet organised. 
I am fluctuating between camp and town, part of my 
baggage in one place, part in another. My mule has not 
arrived from Cadiz, and the horses that came in the 
steamers have not yet, for the most part, recovered from 
the voyage, especially those which were in the suffo- 
cating hold. Things, in short, are still at sixes and 
sevens, and it will take a day or two to get into some- 
thing like order. Stabling is very difficult to obtain, 
and with such a wind as is blowing, and such plashes of 
rain as fall, it goes to one's heart to picket horses in the 
open air that have hitherto been used to stabling. In 
these cases there are always many difficulties at first, 
and mine would be the greater but for the kind assist- 
ance T receive from one or two old friends now serving 
with this army. 



Ceuta, Dec 3. 

The combat of the 30th ult., of which I spoke in my last, 
was of more importance, estimated by the loss on this 
side, than I at the time believed. The Spaniards had 
about 230 killed and wounded, but the wounds of more 
than half of that number were of a very slight description. 
It may be imagined that many soldiers, weary of lying 
under a scanty tent on bleak hills, are not sorry to avail 
themselves of a scratch as a pretext for three or four 
days of better quarters, even in an hospital. From this, 
however, it is not to be inferred that the troops show any 
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indisposition for tbe work they have come here to do. 
Ab fair aa T could observe, on the 30th tbey displayed 
abundant alacrity and eagerness, and their officers espreaa 
themBClves well pleased with their conduct. All, how- 
ever, that has as yet taken place can hardly be said to 
be more than skirmishing, with the exception of the fight 
of the 25tb, which appears to have been a sharp little 
oombat. I have heard one or two persons talking of 
five " actions" in eleven days, and seeming to think 
the campaign already begun, but this can be looked 
npon only as an exaggeration, eBpecially when we 
have the great events of tlie Italian and Crimean wars 
gtiU freeh in our memories. The present cannot be a 
eat war, but it may prove a very haraBsing one, and 
ij give occasion for the display of the soldier's best 
alities. I shall consider the campaign as fairly com- 
menced only when we make a decided move from this 
place ; when we strike our tents and march for Tetuan 
or Tangier, Against which of those places cm first 
Tortfl will be directed it is impossible to say ; the Com- 
in-Chief confides his plans to no one ; bnt public 
inclines in favour of Tetuau, and some think 
bt the third oorps, which is still at Malaga, will not 
ime here at all, but mil be landed in the neighbour- 
id of the last-named African town, while the force now 
the greater part of it, will move ronnd by the 
ist to co-operate with it. It must be, one would think, 
the object of the General commanding to avoid engaging 
himself witli his army in the mountains, where the Moors' 
knowledge of the country and the lightness of their equip- 
would render them troublesome foes, where artil- 
woold have difBculty in acting, and the baggage 
wounded would prove great encumbrances. The 
:b would then be to the Spaniards what the Spanish 
Tillas were to the French on many occasions during 
Peninsular war — a awarm of hornets buzzing round a 
ly which could have crushed them in an instant could 
have grasped tijem, but which ever eluded its clutch, 
id returned again to sting. 
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As regards the reeietanoe that tnay be expected from 
Uie enemy when he ia found in larger force aad in more 
considerable eiicouoters, opiaionx differ so widely that it 
is almost impossible to maJce up oue'a miud on the anb* 
ject. There are personB with the army who have resided 
long in Morocco, and here at Ceuta one meets with othen 
who may be presumed to have had sufficient opportu- 
nitiea of Judging the military qiialitiee of the Moors, 
Their opinions differ strangely. Some talk of the Moorish 
cavalry as formidable, whilst otliers declare that it will 
never venture to approach regular European troops. If 
we get into the plains we shall have an opportunity of 
seeing who is right. If the Moorish horeemen be m 
bravo as some report tbem, great steadiness in BqnarO' 
and deliberation in firing will be necessary sucoeaefuUy 
to resist their onset. Much will depend upon the Span* 
isb officers, and the conduct of these, in the recent a&irs, 
I have heard highly eulogised by aome of the chie&. 
They were to be seen, I hoard a general officer say two 
days ago, everywhere at the head of their men, leading 
them on well in front, and charging first over the 
obstacles behind wliich the enemy sheltered himself 
Tho officers of inexperienced troops, new to war, and 
confronted with an enemy who is notoriously addicted to 
and stilfal in stratagems and surprises, have double 
need not only of the utmost coolness and presenoe of 
mind, hut also b> encourage their men by setting them 
au example of daring, and by showing themselves wil- 
ling to take the largest share of danger. 

The arrivals of troops from Cadiz still oontinne. 
Three steamers came in this morning, laden with solr 
diers, horses, and mules. As usual at the commence- 
ment of a campaign, especially among people to whom 
auoh matters are a complete novelty, not a little con- 
fusion prevails at the places of embarkation. Ono 
hears officers bewaihng things belonging to them that 
have been left beliind, and without which they cannot 
move forward. Some have been here for days whose' 
horses or baggage animals. are Btill at the Tiooadran 
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awaiting shipment ; othtirs naias their servants, and some 
can get no account of their baggage. The little qnay of 
Oeota is a busy scone, heaped with stores of every kind 
— flour, barley for the horses, bread and biscuit, and all 
the iiomerous el cceteraa indispensable for the support of 
an army. Alongside the newly-arrived yesaela in the 
bay, large lighters and tbe heavy square horse-boats are 
receiving provisions and cattle. Tbe beasts sent for 
rations seem, for some reason to ine unknown, to sufler 
more than tbe horses and mules. In company with some 
officers who vrere seeking expected property, I visited, 
early this morning, the three steamers that bad just 
arrived, and on our return we passed a boat, in tbe bot- 
tom of which lay prostrate three or four oxen, appar- 
ently dying, but certainly in very evil plight. This most 
probably arises from overcrowding in heated holds. 

IOf tbe sanitary state of the army it is not easy to get 
reliable accounts. There have been cases of cholera, 
it as little as possible is said about it, and I suspect 
ysentery to be the more frequent complaint. I have no 
grounds for believing that there is more illness among 
the troops tliau might be expected in an army suddenly 
encamped on exposed heights in a season of high winds 
and heavy rains, when the mid-day sun is very powerful 
and the nights are very cold. We have now had two 
dry days. To-day is beautiful, the wind has lulled, the 
Bon is brilliant, aud all is life and animation. We were 
assured, before leaving Cadiz, that after tbe tempests 
that prevailed in November we might reasonably expect 
B month of fine weather. Neveitheless, on the 30th ult. 
and 1st inst. we had a hurricane and too much rain to be 
pleasant, but we hope that was the finale of the bad 
weather of 1859 in Africa, and that the good time is now 
setting in. It is of the utmost importance to the health 
^ the army, and also to its operations, that snob should 
pe the case. 

■ Three hundred of the presidariog or galley-slaves, 
ohosen from among tbe best- conducted, are this day to 
be otmed, to serve as soldiers against the Moors. You 
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are aware, as are probably most of your readers, that 
Centa is a presidio^ a dep6t of galley-slaves, the Brest or 
Toulon of Spain. - In the present circumstances there is 
plenty of employment for these gentry, whom one meets 
everywhere in gangs, or by twos and threes; employed 
in transporting goods and stores, and in every sort of 
hard work. "With their coarse brown dresses, rugged 
physiognomies, and clanking chains, they are not want- 
ing in a certain gloomy picturesqueness. Many are here 
for murder, or at least for killing men in impromptu duels 
with knives, an offence for which, at least in Southern 
Europe, murder would perhaps be deemed rather too hard 
a term. A moment of passion has doubtless brought 
many to wear out a wretched life in the Ceuta galleys. I 
was in a boat lately with a Spanish officer, and in the bow 
sat a tall man in the convict uniform, who held his field- 
glass. 1 was struck by the expression of his features ; 
it did not seem to me that of a hardened criminal — one 
of those faces on which every bad passion is to be traced, 
so frequently seen among convicts — ^but rather that of a 
man who had suffered terribly from despondency and 
degradation. " He is the son of one of my tenants," the 
officer said ; " he killed a man in a desafio (duel, or single 
combat), and was sent here." The convicts enjoy a large 
range of liberty — at least, it appears so by comparison 
with the far stricter guardianship of some other foreign 
bagnios. It may be supposed there is little temptation 
for them to escape, since they could hardly go anywhere 
except to the Moors, whom they would be likely to find 
no easy taskmasters. Nevertheless, a great many have 
run away, and the number of those supposed to be now 
with the Moors has been stated to me at a figure which 
seems almost incredible. It is said that the Moors intend 
/employing them as soldiers in the present war. 

I had no time to write to you during my short stay at 
Cadiz, or it was my intention, although my mission here 
is not political, to make some remarks on the suspicions 
and odium which^ngland seems lately to have incurred 
in Spain with respect to this Morocco expedition, and 
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especially since the publication in the Qazette of the 
correspondence between the two Governments. From 
what was told me at Cadiz, and judging from conversa- 
tions that took place before me, there appears to be almost 
a conviction, on the part of Spain at least, that England 
is favouring the Moors, and even lending them actual 
assistance. One principal ground for this belief seemed 
to consist in the circumstance of Mr Drummond Hay's 
remaining at Tangier, or at any rate going on shore there 
daily, while sleeping on board a British ship— whichever 
was the true account of the case. Whether he be still 
there or not I do not know, for people here are too busy 
to attend much to such matters, and I have scarcely seen' 
a newspaper of any kind since my arrival. But then he 
was known, or positively stated, to be there, and the 
Spaniards asked what on earth he could be doing there, 
unless he were comforting the Moors with his counsel 
and assisting their preparations for defence. Of course, 
the theme was improved, and gave rise to the most ima- 
ginative assertions. It was said that British officers 
made frequent visits to Tangier, instructing the Moors 
how to lay their guns, and so forth. This is decidedly 
false as regards the officers of the garrison of Gibraltar. 
I was most positively assured by two officers of that gar- 
rison, who were at Gibraltar and at Cadiz at the same 
time as myself, that no officers had been over to Tangier. 
However, the Spaniards are not to be persuaded on that 
head; you would find it scarcely possible to convince 
them that English officers have not been instructing the 
Moorish Emperor's artillerymen. It was even strongly 
reported, and I dare say believed by many, that 25 Eng- 
lish were among the killed or prisoners taken in the com- 
bat of the 25th of November. This is better than the 
Russians at the Peiho. I am informed, and have had 
partial opportunity of observing, that the Spanish papers, 
even those which ate generally favourable to England, 
have lately been unanimous in assailing our Government 
and that portion of our press which has opposed the ex- 
pedition to Morocco. The publication of tiie communi- 
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cations between Lord John Russell, Mr Buclianan, and 
the Spanish Minister for Foreign AfTaire, may in part 
have been tiie canBe of this, bnt the most recent cause of 
irritation, at least in the Sonth, has been our Conanl'i 
remaining in or off Tangier. The Spaniards aek what 
occasion he had to remain there when all nnder his pKh 
tection bad been withdrawn, and the other CodbuIb iai 
left. Mr Hay is believed to have very great inflnenw 
with the Moorish Government, in whose behalf it ie si 
asserted in Spain that hie sympathies are enlisted. I 
this head I know nothing of my own knowledge or other 
wise than by common report ; perhaps, at this time o 
writing, the canae of all this anger baa been removed b; 
hia departure. If the English Government retained hit 
at Tangier when everybody else had left, it doubtleB 
had its reasons. I do but state the fact, that by ho d< 
it made a great deal of "bad blood in Spain towards I 



Ckuta, D*t 4. 
I HAVE little to add to the above. A reoonnoissanoe 'n 
made yesterday towards our lelt, on ground overlookin 
the coast in the direction of Tetuan. Four battalion 
went nut. A few Moors were seen, but there waa e 
fighting. In the aflemoon the Spanish gunboata wei 
firing upon the Moors. There is a report this mominj 
not yet confirmed, that the enemy in our front yeaterdt^ 
received a large reinforcement — as many, it is said, i 
5000 men. If this be true, they probably meditate 1 
attack. Up to this moment, however, no orders htm 
been Issued from headquarters indicating tai expeolaticn 
of work to be done, and the impression this momin 
aeems to be that we shall do nothing of importance i 
tbe arrival of the tbiril corps from Malaga, which it ii 
now said will disembark at Ceuta. A Sardinian vesE 
has arrived with boraea and mnlea from Malaga. If t! 
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third corps does come hero, the people of Ceuta will riak 
a famine. This large aesembly of troops in and around 
so small a plaoe makes everything extremely dear. The 
supplies that used to be obtainoi! from the Moore in tinie 
of peace are, of oourae, cut off. The Spanish Qovemment 
would, perhaps, have done wisely to declare Centa a 
free port for the time being, a measure which 'wonld 
have cauBod supplies of vaiious Idnda to flow in. Aa 
it ia, all that ia brought or produced is devoujed on 
the instant. There are times when bread is not to be 
obtained at any price. An officer told me josterday that 
he had paid three reals {8d,) for two eggs. Meat is often 
extremely scarce, and its quality is sonietimea such as to 
give rige to unpleasant suspiciona that one is eating a 
bit of one of the unfortunate beasts that sicken on the 
passage and breathe their last in the mud at the landing- 
place. These small difficulties are inseparable from a 
campaign of this sort, even at its commencement, and 
they seem cheerfully borne by all. Ceuta ia at present 
almost aa crowded and bustling as Balaklava used to be, 
but ia exempt from the disagreeables of the latter place. 
The streeta are thoronghly paved, sloping down to a 
central konnel, and are generally very clean. It ia diife- 
ront in camp and on the road up to it, or at least it would 
be so if we had much rain. Two or three hours of wet the 
other night made a great deal of heavy sUppeiy mud, 
throngb which the horses dragged themselves with diffi- 
culty. The high winds soon dried this up. This mom' 
ing the sky is st^irmy and threatening, and I fear we 
have not yet got rid of the bad weather. 

fCiMP m FRONT OF Ckdta, Sec. 5. 
I predicted in my letter of yesterday, the weather, 
fine for a day, speedily relapsed into its previous incle- 
mency. At noon it blew a gale, which boos swelled into 
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a perfect hurricane, accompanied by showers of very 
heavy rain. At 3 p.m. it was doubtftil whether the 
steamer, the Buena Ventura, that was to take the post to 
Algesiras, would be able to cross the Straits. As I then 
came up to camp, I am unable to say whether or not she 
finally left the harbour. The evening and night were 
worthy of the afternoon. It was not a mere storm, but 
a continuous hurricane. We dined in momentary ex- 
pectation of the tent descending upon the table and upon 
ourselves ; and slept, as far as it w&b possible to sleep, 
with similarly agreeable anticipations. The continual flap- 
ping of canvass and occasional bursts of rain were varied 
only by the monotonous ^^ Sentinela alertal" repeated 
every half-hour by the long line of sentries that protect 
the camp. The day broke, cloudy and dreary, upon 
damaged t^nts and a desolate prospect. At the present 
time (half-past 8 a.m.) there is little appearance of im- 
provement. The aspect of the camp is uncomfortable 
enough. Some are struggling with their loosened tents, 
knocking in pegs, which the softened ground will hardly 
retain, mending broken poles, and straining damp canvass, 
while others are making efforts, generally not successful, 
to get up something in the shape of breakfast. Here is 
a General philosophically contenting himself with a cup 
of half- cold chocolate; yonder an unintelligent servant 
pours tepid water into a pot, and evidently imagines that 
he is making tea. The soldiers, poor fellows, must have 
had a bad time of it during the past night, with no better 
shelter than their little tentes d^abri, on the French model ; 
and as for those in front of all, up on the elevated redoubt, 
it is wonderful some of them have not been blown over 
into the deep valley their position overlooks. An attack 
by the Moors was all that was wanted to complete the 
disagreeables of the night, but luckily, what was bad for 
us was equally so for them, and they would have had no 
easy work to make their way towards us in the teeth of 
the tempest and over most difiBcult ground, soddened and 
slippery with the rain. Moreover the Spanish forces are 
now very considerable. Troops have been daily arriving, 
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and the two corps d'armSe (first and aeooud) must now be 
nearly or quite complete. The third will hardly be able to 
come here from Malaga until the weather moderates, of 
which, at the present moment, there is not the smallest 
sign. We learu that another division is being formed of 
troops raised in the north of Spain (the Basque provinces, 
I believe), and that, as soon as completed, it will move 
down soiithwarda. In presence of the extremely un- 
favourable aspect of the weather, i t seems matter of gene- 
ral regret that it was not considered possible to postpone 
the opening of the campaign until a less stormy and incle- 
ment season. Had it commenced at the beginning of 
February there would have been three months to operate 
in before the heat became at all oppressive, and time would 
thus have been obtained for preparations which at present 
have been but imperfectly made. If this weather lasts it 
wiU be quite impossible to do anything, and meantime the 
troops, outlying and exposed to its inclemeooy, cannot but 
suffer greatly from sickness. I fear last niglit will have 
sent not a few into hospital. Lying upon the damp ground, 
with a greatcoat and blanket for their sole protection, 
cannot but lead to dysentery and other disorders. If we 
got only a fortnight of settled fine weather, exempt from 
rain and wind, we might do something — probably take 
Tetuan— but shall we get it? One forma an idea that 
the climate of North Africa must much reseuibla that of 
Southern Spain, and that the "soft breezes wbicii render 
Malaga so genial a winter residence are also to be found 
on the coast of Morocco. This is a manifest delusion. 
The CeutauB tell me that the weather we now have is 
very common here at tliis season, and that about Chriat- 
maa they are generally visited by piercing blasts from 
the north, while snow is not uofrequently seen upon the 
mountains. I do not wish to sketch the prospects of this 
army in gloomy colours, but I fear that, without any re- 
ference to the results of their encoujiters with the enemy, 
their loss from sickness will inevitably bo very consider- 
able. As it is, I have this moment been informed, from 
a good source, that the sanitary state of the array, 
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although not enoh as to ioepire alarm, ia hy no means 
satisfactory, and the number of sick men one daily meets 
going from the front into the town, borne on atretchers, 
is Hufllcieut to give a certain degree of confirmation to 
this Hlatement. 

Wliile the weather continties in its present state there 
will be little to write to you as regards the army. AH 
is waiting and expectancy. It is now 3 p.m., the wind 
still high, although its force has somewhat abated, and 
the sea very rough. Over the range of hills to oar front, 
where the Moors have their fastnesses, hangs a dense 
grey cloud, seemingly laden with humidity and storm. 
There are no arrivals of transporta. The posHDoat got 
out yesterday, Iat« in the afternoon. Donbts are enter- 
tained as to the departure of to-day's mail. Gibraltar * 
dimly discernible through the mist that shrouds 
Straits, Yaxious are the aspects of the donble-hi 
rock as seen Irora this, the opposite continent. 8omi 
times it stands out, in leaden solidity, a dark-grey moM 
at others, through a clearer atmosphere, one disoemB 111 
white lines of its houses and fortifications; now it glittex 
in the fiill sunlight, or, as I the other morning saw il 
one-half is bright and clear, while the other, less favourM 
by the beams, remains of a uniform gloomy slate oolonl! 
There stands the head and front of England's ofiending ' 
Spanish eyes, Gibraltar is the thorn in the Spaniard's ddflf 
which may be forgotten wltile greater evils press and gal 
hiai, but which he is prone to revert to when those h«W 
passed away, and prosperity appears about to return. 
late, as may be easily imagined, the discussion relative it 
the Morocco expedition, the representations of the Britia] 
Cabinet on the subject, and the rumours of misnndeid 
standings, and even of a possible rupture, between tfad 
English and French Governments, have revived the oU 
grief and given prominence to the vexed qnestion. On* 
hears frequent conversations about Gibraltar — about its 
capacity of resistance under the altered conditiona ol 
modern warfare, and concerning the possibility of it4 
rescue from British hands, either by friendly or by ibrciblt 
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means. Lately, I am told, in one of the large towna of 
Southern Spain a toast was given to the effect that Gib- 
raltar might, within a year, be crowned with the Spanish 
standard. Of course, it would be eaay to multiply and 
improve upon such sentiments, and to drink to the re- 
covery of Mexico and of the whole of Spanish Amerioa, 
but the toast shows the bent of public feeling at this mo- 
ment. There is little use in reasoning with Spaniards 
on the subject; it is one that touches their national pride, 
and that Uiey will not long regard from any other point 
of view. 

Besides Marshal O'Donnell, we have now two Lieu- 
tenaot-Generals here — Zabala and Prim. The corpe com- 
manded by the former (second) lately moved forward and 
relieved the first, which was in tlie advanced line. The 
commander of the latter corps, Major-General Eohague, ia 
at present in Ceuta, getting cured of a wound in hia hand, 
wbioh he received in the affair of the 25th of November, 
O'Donnell lives in a tent of very moderate dimensionB, 
and in no very sheltered position, and shares the discom- 
forts of his ofBcevB, which, under present circumstances, 
are not a few. The Spaoiarda are naturally, for the moat 
part, inesperienoed in the various shifts and contrivances 
by which the evils of a camp life are alleviated, but they 
seem to take pretty readily to this sort of thing, and will 
doubtless become skilful campaigners, if the war lasts 
long enough. What they now have to encounter, how- 
ever, in the way of difBculties and obstacles, is much less 
than they will meet when npon the hue of march. It is 
very different being encamped here, close to Centa and 
their ships, and having to pitch a camp suddenly, at the 
close of a day's march and skirmishing, with sick and 
wounded to he taken care of, baggage to bo got up, and 
everything to be made right and safe for the night, at a 
tinjts of tlie year, too, when it is dark at 5 p.m., and hardly 
light nntil 7 a.m. Nobody, however, seems to doubt of 
Doming triumphs, and the general oonfideiice is increased 

(the behaviour of Spaniards and Moors respectively in 
oombata that have taken place. 
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Pending the arrival of better weather and more stir- 
ring times, there is little to do here, save to ride up to 
the front or down into Ceuta, which latter is within 
an easy walk from headquarters. At the front, when 
one has been there once or twice, there is not much to 
be seen^ and the roads, or rather tracks, are rough, steep, 
and trying to horses. The advanced redoubt mentioned 
in former letters forms ^the right of our position. Beyond 
it, more to the right, but slightly to the rear of the line 
of the redoubt, is another eminence, crowned by a small 
building known as the Casa del Benegado. To this house 
a legend is attached of an escaped galley-slave, who, un- 
able either to return to his coimtrymen or to forget his 
country, established his residence there, in order to be 
within constant view of the beloved Spanish shore. Such 
is the tale told here, and, whether true or not, worse sub- 
jects have been used by the ballad-maker than the heim- 
sucht of the unhappy convict. The renegade's house is 
not occupied by the Spaniards, although their light in- 
fantry were up there on the 30th. The Moors go up 
there, but, as its position includes it in our line, they 
quickly abandon it on any appearance of a forward move 
on our part. For the last day or two they have been very 
quiet. Probably they like the bad weather as little as 
we do. 



Ceuta, Dee. 6, 

The same dearth of news; the weather mending, but 
still cloudy and uncertain. The Commander-ixi-Chief 
rode out yesterday in front of the redoubt with some 
Staff officers and troops. Very few Moors were seen, and 
not a shot was fired. We hear that at Madrid people 
are in a fever of impatience for news from the seat of 
war, and in hourly expectation of some great victory. If 
they saw a little of the difficulties this army has to con- 
tend with, mainly as regards the weather, they would 
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^^KdeTstaad the neceBetty of taking patience. The lull 
^^B the wind this morning, should it continue, will pro* 
^Daljly enable Rob de Olano's corps to commence its move- 
ment. But there Beema no security for a calm of any 
duration in those seaB, and 10,000 or 11,000 men, with 
correBponding baggage, stores, horses, and mules, are not 
shipped in a day in Spain, even were there traneporta 
sufficient. I should say it would be very quick work 
indeed, judging from the past, if the third corps were 
landed complete in Africa within an entire week of the 
movement of its firat detachment from Malaga. Then, 
none of the cavalry has come — that is to say, there are 
250 horses, or thereabouts, for escort and orderly duty, 
bat there are to be 200O with this army altogether, the 
biUk of which are at Jerez and in its vicinity. The 
transport of horses is what costa the moBt time, Spanish 
Iiorees being for the moat part ticklish and fidgety, and 
liard to sling. At the Trocadero the other day it took 
the whole morning to get about 80 on board a steamer, 
^^^thnugh that was due in great part to the inexperience 
^^Bi'the men employed. Then, when they get here, if 
^^^■re be any aea on, there is a heavy surf, and landii^ 
^^fkn is aot easy. In short, it seems to me difficult that 
wiything of importance should he done within a week, 
unless Marshal O'Donnell intends commencing the cam- 
paign with the two corps and General Prim's reserve (I 
estimate them at 25,000 men, certainly not more), already 
here, and leaving the others to come up afterwards. 
ThiB may be his intention ; nothing has transpired of his 
Wliether wo are to begin with Tangier or Tetuan 
lill a favourite subject of conjecture. Some think tha 
^er, because, if we took Tetuan, we should have to 
msa ourselves by leaving a considerable force there, 
!ng to the size of the place and its small means of 
defence. 

The post closes at noon, and is likely to leave punc- 
tually to-day, the weather having decidedly improved. 
The report concerning the health of the army is that 
cholera is prevalent, but not very malignant. At the 
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£rst symptoms the men are taken down to hospital and 
cared for, and I am assured that the proportion of deaths 
to cases is not more than 15 or 20 per cent. I have 
received, from an officer who took a prominent part in it, 
some details of the action of the 25th November, which 
appears to have been sharply contested. The Moors 
fought bravely, chiefly from behind trees, to which they 
cling like serpents, shifting round them so as to present 
the least possible mark to the enemy. Their espingardM^ 
very long-barrelled guns, require a prop for their aim to 
be sure. When thus supported, I am assured that they 
will kill at 400 paces. On the 25th a battalion of the 
Kegiment of Merida got into the rear of a large body of 
Moors, who were defending a wood, and chai^d them 
with the bayonet, killing a good many of them. When 
thus attacked, they take their guns by the barrel and use 
them as clubs. This mode of defence is found ineffectual 
against the bayonet, with which the little Spanish soldiers 
run in upon them. The Moors are described to me, 
by persons who have been in close contact with them, 
and have seen many of their dead bodies, as extremely 
fine men, most of them tall, not a few nearly six feet 
high, bearded, and of various complexions, varying from 
black, or nearly so, to a tint almost as white as that of 
Europeans. They are extremely dirty, and wretchedly 
clad, a white haik (a sort of loose long tunic with a hood) 
being their only garment Their stature, their wild and 
ferocious appearance and horrible yells, might have been 
expected to have an intimidating effect upon troops of 
which the majority are mere recruits ; but such does not 
appear to have been the case to any important extent 
The officers engaged in the combat of the 25th are highly 
satisfied with their men's behaviour, and express them- 
selves confident of their standing firm against Moorish 
cavalry, as they have already done against the attacks of 
the infantry. 
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A RUN TO THE EOC'lt. 



CiBRAiTAB, Dec. 9. 
There 1)61112 tiotlung going on in front of Ceuta, nor 
likely to be with the weather that prevailed, I ran over 
here on tlie 6th in qaeet of some campaigaiug ueces- 
sariea. " Ran " is not the word, I should rather say 
crept, or crawled. Tou in England, who see by the map 
that Ceula is only some fifteen miles from Gibraltar, 
more or leas, imagine, I daresay, that one steps back- 
wards and forwards, as yon do from Dover to Calais, 
I beg to undeceive you. There is very little direct 
communication between the Bock and Ceuta. English 
vesBels seldom go, and, perhaps, would be looked sus- 
picionaly upon if their visits were frequent, owing to tha 
belief in Spain that England favours Morocco. Spanish 
vessels go between Algesiraa and Ceuta, and many 
things occur to delay their departure. Thus it was 
that on the tJth instant the Spanish armed steamer 
Ceres, by which, through the kindtiesH of the Governor 
of Ceubv, I had an order for a passage, and on board of 
which I hurried soon after noon, lay till nearly 8 p.m. 
waiting for the Commander-in-Chief's despatch. With 
only an auxiliary screw, it was 11 before we got to 
Algeeiras, and thou my old friend the Health Committee 
kept US an hour or two, ao that it was nearly 1 o'clook 
when we got ashore. Algosiras is only about five milea 
from Gibraltar, but the steamer is very capricious in its 
running ; it is a long way round by the road, and a 
heavy boat, finding no wind, waa two and a half hours 
on the voyage. In short, judging by my own esperi- 
enoe, I should be justified in saying that it takes twenty- 
four hours to get from Ceuta to Gibraltar. Suoh is not 
always the case, hut it is likely to occur fiequently. 
During the seven long hours that the httle Ceres was 
rolling at her anchor in Ceuta Bay, we had the annoy- 
Baoe of seeiug heavy black clouds gradually descending; 
I aoonmolating oo the heights where the Spanish 
p is pitched, and then a furious down-pour upon oue 
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deck wameil ns that General O'DoDnell's anny i 
undergoing the unpkaBant proceBS of a drencliing. Domi 
it came, almost a slieet of waler, and it must have been 
"hard lines" tliat uigUt for the soldiers in their (enfei 
d'abri, which have proved, as I expected, totally iDsnffi* 
cieut as shelter at this seaEou. Marshal O'Donnell mc 
beat the Moors, although they are not foea to be despise _^^ 
but will he sncoeed in vanquishing other more formidabb 
opponents — the climate and weatlier, exposure, fevei; 
and cholera? I by no means wish to paint his prospecla, 
in black colours, but I cannot look upon them as bril- 
liant. Almost every one I speak to, even the moal^ 
sanguine, expresses regret that the expedition 
undertaken so soon. It was really hardly worth wl 
iu order to flash off a little powder and drive away a fei 
Moors on the Queen's Saint's-day, to begin before al 
was prepared. The French, experienced though the; 
are in African warfare — or perhaps because they ate a 
experienced — wonld certainly not have commenced wit 
BO little preparation. A vast deal remains to be orgs 
nised, and some of the most indispiensable things a 
to be wanting, or, at least, not to be forthcoming at i 
right moment. Thus, in the little combat of the 30d 
ultimo, I saw most of the wounded being carried dowi 
in blankets, instead of stretchers. The ground to I 
gone over was in great part very rough and decUvitouBi' 
the bearers slipped about, and every now and then had 
to deposit their uneasy burden, in order apparently to 
rest and get a better grip. Fancy the misery to the 
wounded men. Now, on tjiat day there were only a few 
scores of men go seriously hurt as to require oanying. 
A great many of the shghtly wounded walked in, with or 
without the aid of a comrade. Theo there is not, or was 
not vety lately, an advanced hospital or ambulance to 
send the wounded to for a first dressing. They have all 
to be earned iu to Ceuta. Wo must presume that better 
measures will have been taken before the campaign 
aerioualy begins, and that various departments will have 
received organisation and supplies, which now appear 
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deficient in both. And the friends, not only of the 
SpBDiards, but of the commonest liumEtnity, must desire 
that the weather may soon mend, so aa to permit the 
removal of the army fiwm their present station, where 
tbey cannot but eicken and die at this season of the 
year, and with the exposure they undergo to rain and 
cold. Indeed, if the bad weather lasts, the position o£ 
the Spanish General will be a highly difficult one. With- 
out an improvement of a most decided nature he can 
hardly, one would think, attempt a Herious movement. 
He must maintain his position before Ceuta, and the 
army will assuredly dwindle away rapidly from sickness. 
Were Ceuta a larger place, his wiseat plan perhaps 
wonld be to go into winter quarters there, and wait a 
more favourable season for the campaign. Bat to cram 
his army and its followers into ao small a town would ba 
an invitation to disease. As to remaining where be is, 
to do so much longer would be to dispirit and seriously 
weaken bis army, whose health it is impossible to deny 
is already by no meana good. Cholera, the ofTapring of 
misery and apprehension, is in its ranks ; and if, us I 
waa lately assiired, it is not of the most malignant kind, 
on the other hand the oases are too numerous not to 
inspire uneasiness. Such, at least, was the state of 
things according to accounts I received at the moment 
of my departure from Ceuta, and from officers whom I 
met on the passage. How far it may since have been 
aggravated by the continued bad weather I oaa only 
conjecture. Take twenty thousand young men, who, 
although most of them from the lower classes of society, 
have always been accustomed to sleep with roofs over 
their beads, and place them suddenly upon a series of 
olay ridges, with the sea on one side, and a chain of 
mountains on the other, in the winter season, when 
violent winds prevail, and heavy rains frequently fall — 
pack every three of them under a tenle d'abri, into which 
the water flows, and through which the wind whistles — 
keep them there night after night and week after week, 
with open-air sentry duty for the chief variation of their 
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monotonoufl life — and tlien wonder if tliey eicien and 
crowd the Iiospital. " To lie under those tents and in 
the open air is the same thing when it rains," a regt- 
mental officer said to ma tbe other day; "you get u 
wet in the tent aa ontaide it." The fortunate few — tlifi 
superior ofBcerB, Staff, &c. — who have money and n 
servants, of course make themselvea comparatively com« 
fortable; but the bulk of the army must agsuredly endoro 
a great deal in its camp In front of Centa. And, notwith- 
standing the bigh-Bouuding notes of enthusiasm, and th( 
promises of brilliant triumphs, of which some of tha 
Madrid papers are bo lavish, 1 can positively assure yw 
that there are not a few who begin. to cool upon tbi 
enterprise, in conRCquence of difficulties and hardabipl 
they bad not anticipated ; and that some who were mc 
eager to get to Africa would now be just aa glad to g 
back to Spain. 

At Malaga three weeks ago I heard on opinion expresseij 
by some of tbe chiefs of that corps d'armee, that the seaaoc 
chosen for this campaign was a propitions one, the soldio; 
not having to fear beat. It is ratlier singular that tha 
Spaniards, who live bo near to Africa, should have be«| 
so ignorant of its winter climate, should not have been 
aware that December in Northern Morocco is a month o 
Btonn and tempest, when violent winds often render t}u 
Straits uunavigable, SupposingO'Donnell's army marches 
to Tetuan, beats the Moorish force that will doubtless givS 
it battle on the road, takes tbe place, and establishes itself 
there; if a Levanter comes on to blow — and I have beett 
assured by English naval officers well acquainted witl 
these seas, that they sometimes prevail for weeks togetherj 
when not a ship can remain on that coast — all the supplieff 
of the array will have to be sent from Centa, seven leagues 
over a roadless country, with an enemy on your flank. 
Why, at Balatlava we had hut six miles, and eveiybody 
knows tbe work it was to get up the necessary stopeft 
until the roads were made. Meantime the Moore, snug, 
in their towns and villages, assemble where they please,. 
without fear of attack or surprise from an army that can^- 
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not, imder present cironmatanceB, venture far from the 
coast, and quietly watch their opportunity, while small 
bodies, and even the armed villagers, Buffice to moleBt and 
harass the Spaniards, and keep theiu on a fatiguing qui 
vive. The expeditiou will be of great cost, and cannot be 
of large profit. It has been gone into with undue haste, 
and I hope, for the sake of friends in the Spanish camp, 
that it may not he repented at leisure. 

I found Gibraltar full of most astoonding " shaves " 
concerning what was going on at Ceuta. There is some 
individual of a very inquiiing turn of mind, who sits up 
on the top of the rock with a telescope, and the things ho 
thence descries are truly wonderful. Half Gibraltar be- 
lieved, apparently on his report, that the Spaniards had 
suffered a great reverse, had been driven into Ceuta or 
into the sea ; had lost guns, and colours, and repuiation. 
Another tale was — but I believe that was brought by some 
merchant captain from Barbary — that there had been a 
severe action on the "Jd instant. As to the cannonades 
that have been heard, they are simply innumerable. And 
even when you come from the spot where all these marvels 
are alleged to have taken place, and assure the Gibral- 
tarines of their being pure inventions, many of them look 
at you doubtfully, not to say suspiciously, so strong a 
hold has the fiction taken of their credulity, I presume 
the Moors have their own way of relating tho incidents of 
the WOT, and their version of them may easily arrive here 
by vessels coming from Moorish porta. That accounts 
differing from t!ie (ruth, and less unfavourable to the Moors 
than the glowing Spanish narratives of recent skirmishes, 
should prevail here, will doubtless be taken by the Span- 
iards ae fresh proof of English sympathy with Morocco, 
just as the Qibrallar Chronicle, which is in the habit of 
publishing, to the best of its information, both sides of the 
question, has been nicknamed by a Madrid journal " The 
Semi-Official Qazttte of the Emperor of Morocco." For 
truth's sake, and to set the matter at rest, I naay hero 
broadly state that in all the affairs that have as yet taken 
place (those of the 25th and 30th of November, and two 
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or three Btnall aldrmiBhes) the advantage has remains 
with the Spaniards. On the 25th the Moors were vea; 
daring, and pressed them hard, and made desperate at 
tenipta upon tlieir gune, but they were finally routed, widj 
as 1 am assured, and have no reason to doubt, considei 
ablo loss, that of the Spaniards being, I believe, Boma 
where about 400 killed and wounded. Now, as to t* 
tales one also hears in Gibraltar of tlie slaughter 
thousands of Moors, and which I suppose are intends 
as a set-off to the fables unfavourable to the Spaniardi 
tliey are scarcely worth alluding to. There have been n 
battles yet, consequently no such slaughter. Then 
have been skirmishes, two of which may be said to ban 
asBnmed the proportions of combats or little actions. Th| 
aggression has been for tho most part on the side of till 
Moors. Tlie Spaniards, in fact, may be considered to b 
at present standing on the defensive, waiting nntil ci«! 
cumstances permit them to prosecute tlie offensive purpos 
with which they have come to Africa. 

If from Ceuta we are able to contradict the &Ise n 
ports that obtain currency in Gibraltar respecting tl 
Spanish array, on the other hand we know little then 
about the proceedings of the Moors, with tho exception o 
those in our front and just around us, and we have rathe; 
to look hither for such information. According to t 
reports current on the Eock, the Moors muster in great 
force and are eager to do battle witli the infidel. 
Bummona of the Emperor of Morocco, the appeal to reli- 
gious fanaticism, and the increase of pay, have all hadtheii 
effect, and there can be little doubt tuat the forces whiolt 
will be opposed to the Spaniards are numerically saperiol 
to them. I do not vouch for the accuracy of the fi 
but I am told of upwards of 100,000 foot and 30,000 horae; 
This does not seem improbable in a warlike population 
so large as that of Morocco. Persona who have been lately 
and frequently in Morocco express their conviction that ths' 
Moors will fight desperately under the influence of fan^ 
ticisra, and of that nttor contempt of death which is one 
of their well-known characteristics. With regard to the 
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roament and equipment of the bnllt of their army, it is 
fficult to obtain positive information. The chief arm 
b of infantry and cavalry seema to be the espingarda, 
or long musket, of which some handsome Bpecimens have 
already been taken, and are now in the Spanish camp. 
An English officer lately in Morocco fetching away Bri- 
tish BnbjectB tella me he saw some of their oavahy with 
bayonets fixeil to the ends of their guns, wliich thus are 
converted into lances of considerable length. The same 
authority, which I consider a good one, expresBed confi- 
dence iu the bravery of the Moors, but said that good 
European infantry ought to march through them in the 
plains, both horse and foot The question is whether the 
Spanish infantry will prove good enough to do this ; 
whether Buoh young soldiers have nerve and reaoluiion 
sufficient to withstand without ^inching or confusion the 
9 onset of those wild desperadoes of the desert, and 
e them with a close fire and a firm, anbroken line 
bayonets. 



Caht befohk Ckcta, Dec 12. 
I daybreak this morning the third corps of the army 
pAirica, under General Ros de Olauo, arrived in the 
t of Centa in forty-siic steamers from Malaga, and 
nearly the whole are disembarked at the hour at which I 
write. We still await artillery and cavalry to complete 
the army, hut those, it ia erpeoted, will not be long in 
making their appearance. Some of the steamers that 
brought the third corps will return for artillery. I am 
not positively acquainted with the strength of tliat corps, 
hut it must be somewhere about 11,000 men. We have 
now probably between 30,000 and 3-5,000 effective men 
in these lines. The cholera, I was happy to leam on my 
return from Gibraltar, is much on the decline. For a few 
days the number of deaths was Bufficient to justify seri- 
oua apprehensions. We had a skirmish to-day, which 
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be^a at noon and lasted till dark, but it was of no great 
, importance. It was upon our left, and General Prim 
played the principal part in it. He went out with two or 
three battalions, and soon got up a very agreeable little 
fight Other troops went out to support The number 
of Moors engaged is estimated by the Spaniards at from 
4000 to 5000. The Spanish loss was trifling — ^seven 
killed and some wounded. General Prim is superintending 
and protecting the making of the road in the direction of 
Tetuan, and which, it is expected, will very soon be com- 
pleted as far as Cabo Negro. Up to that point it is not 
expected the Moors will give us much to do, but after 
that there are plains, and it is thought probable we may 
have a serious engagement, in which the hostile cavalry 
will play a part. It is reported that a very strong Moorish 
force is assembled on the road from Tangier to Tetuan, 
ready to act in either direction. The weather has been 
fine and dry for the last two days, but more or less 
windy, and colder than it was. The great point, how- 
ever, is that it should not rain ; for rain makes all the 
difference between positive misery and comparative 
comfort. Although the winds are high and even cold, 
yet the degree of cold is not great, and is very endur- 
able with a moderate amount of shelter and covering. 
There is no want of wood in the neighbourhood; the 
Moorish forest is at the disposal of the Spanish soldier, 
who does not spare the fuel, and lights magnificent fires. 
After all the bad weather we have had — more even than 
is common at this season, or, at least, more than occurs 
in some winters — we may perhaps expect two or three 
fine weeks, and that would be an immense thing for the 
army, which is still in good heart ai^d confident, but 
might ultimately be dispirited by a continuance of dis- 
ease and inaction. 
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^^H Camp is vkont of CtUTA, Dec. 14. 

^^^^E General'in-Cliief yesterday rode up to the front and 
^HNited some of the redoabts, of which there are now 
^Vlve in course of conBtruction. The one on the right, 
first begnn and most frequently referred to, was only 
the coimnencement of a chain of works extending from 
near the sea on the side of the Straits (the hill snr- 
mounted by the Caaa del Benegado alone intervening}, 
to the sea on the south of Ceuta — the commencement of 
the east coast of Morocco, — and forming a sort of semi- 
circle. From the most advanced redoubt, the second 
from the right, upon which a vigorous and determined 
attack was made on the 9th, one obtains a view of a part 
of the Moorish camp, consisting of only a few tents, and 
including a cluster of large white ones, which are sup- 
posed to be the residence of a Grenoral or Sheik. The 
greater part of the oamp is concealed (whatever it may 
amount to) in rear of a rising ground masking a pass 
between the mountains. The distance from the redoubt 
to the tents in sight is about 4000 metres — beyond 
range of our rifled four-pounders, which would disturb 
their tranquillity were they a few hundred metres nearer. 
The whole of the ground around Ceuta is so irregular in 
its conformation that it is difficult to give you a clear 
idea of it. The redoubts occupy the most prominent 
points of an imaginary line, and are intended for its 
defence when the army shall have moved away to (afi 
everyone believes) attack Tetnan. They have all received 
names ; the one on the right is Isabel II., that on the 
left Principe de laa Asturiaa ; the other three respect- 
ively, Espafia, Francisco de Asia, and Cisneros. On our 
left, along the coast, IJes the way to Tetnan, towards 
which look our redoubts on that side. Beyond these 
redoubts the inequalities of the ground are trifling, and 
Boon disappear altogether, the land then sloping gently 

Kards from the beach as far as Cabo Negro, the firet 
[land to the south of Ceuta. From this cape a 
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chain of hilU nina inland, a lower branch of the lofty 
rangGB that form the bacWgrouDd of tho nigged land- 
scape. The ground beyond that is not visible to ua, but 
we are aeeured that it is a level plain. It is the genei^ 
impression here, on what founded I am unable to say, 
that no Berioua opposition from the Moors is to bs 
expected until tho army reaches Cabo Negro — the Blade 
Cape. A few days will probably ebow how fer 1' ' " 
notion is correct, for the whole army is now collected 
here, with the exception of the cavalry and a portioB o 
the artillery, and as soon as they arrive we expeot i 
move. A BufBcient force (probably a division of aboid 
5000 men) will remain to hold the lines round Oeutai 
with which place our communication will have to be kepi 
open. Nobody, I believe, expects that we shall get te 
Tetnan without a sharp fight upon the way, in which, ol 
course, all persons here predict that the Moors will get | 
severe thrashing. I know very well that there are pes 
sons elsewhere who are of a wideS.v different opinioni 
the event will show who is right. If we move off wilj 
30,000 fighticg men it will be mora than I expect, fad 
what with recent fights, cholera, and the very consideD 
able number of men who have received their disohargi 
since the army came, our strength has been reduced 
The Spanish autboritiea have not thought themaelvol 
justified in stretohing a point and retaining until the enj 
of the campaign, or, at any rate, until their places coul 
be conveniently supplied, those men whose term of eei 
vice has expired. Thus nearly 300 men were lately dJS 
ciiarged from one regiment alone. Allowing, howevM 
that we start with sonietliing like 30,000 men, these an 
a very small number compared to the force the Moori 
may bring against them. The opinion o* 
superior officers of this army is, I know, that in a gene 
ral action, on open gronnd, the superiority of the f 
iarda will make itself immediately and strikingly feH 
They say, and not without an appearance of reason, thai 
in the sort of warfare tliey have hitherto waged thej 
have laboured under great di sad vantages. The Moor^ 
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expert bush-fighters, enaaonced among foliage and lurking 
behind treea, have picked off their men, who with difS- 
culty could obtain a sight of their foes. When the latter 
are deprived of cover it is thought that the superiority of 
weapons and diacipljce will tell powerfully against them, 
and that they will experience heavy losses. It appears 
to me that the weather will have a great influence on the 
fate of the expected contest. With calm, fine weather, 
the Spanish steaiDera might not only move along the 
coast, parallel with the army, protecting it by their fire, 
but they might take off the wounded in their boats, thus 
leaving many men tn fight who otherwise would he neces- 
sarily engaged in caiTying their comrades. The army 
doea not seem as yet very well pleased vrith the conduct 
of the navy in this war. They say that the latter service 
exhibits neither enterprise nor willingneas. Such, at 
least, is the opinion I have heard expressed by not a few 
persons. The fact is tliat the Spanish navy is extremely 
weak, and nearly the whole of it is engaged in colonial 
Bervice. It is said to have a well-equipped squadron in 
the West Indies, and another in the Philippines, hut 
here there aeema to he nothing. A few gunboats and 
small steamers cruise about tbe coast, and take a shot at 
any group of Moors they catch sight of (I hear some of 
them now engaged in that diversion) ; but as for muster- 
ing a stout squadron and seriously co-operating with the 
land forces, we hear no word of such a proceeding. It 
might prove a moat advantageous diversion if, while 
tho army moves on Tetuan, a few Spanish ships attacked 
Tangier; but nobody seems to think that anything of 
the kind will be done. 

The Spanish soldiers have been working to good pur- 
pose since their arrival in Africa. If tbey do as wellj 
when they come to a regular battle, with rifle and bayo- 
net as they have with spade, pick, and axe, they will 
probably give a good account of the Moors, They hava 
been making roads and redoubts, and felling timber. 
The cork-trees with which the hill-slopes are covered 
are foiling by hundreds under their blows. The redoubts 
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are formed of these, of Boil thrown up, and of bags 
earth and stones. The way up to the Isabella redoobl^ 
which when I first arrived here was through trees aB 
over most difficult ground, baa been greatly improved h 
their toil ; and thoy have made a good piece of road ovi 
the hillB in the direction of Tetnan. Of course, it is 
different sort of road from that which was needed in th 
Crimea, where the passage of carts, hoises, and 
animals was continual. But, iinleBS we are ^'tBitBd by 
longer period of heavy rains than is usual in this c^nnti^ 
it will be ample for all that is required, which is to facUt 
tate the movement of the army upon Tetuan. 

Since writing the above, early this morning, son 
changes have been made in the dieposition of the cam] 
Ros de Olano'g division, which had been tented close I 
Ceuta since its landing, has moved considerably to til 
left, establishing itself on one of tlie ridges of hills wl 
succeed each other in that direction. The Spaniards an 
decidedly extending their line, as it was natural to sup 
pose they would do upon the arrival of so large an addii 
tion to their force. The head quarters of the army haw 
also changed their ground, advancing a little, and, 
the rear of their tents, instead of looking down inl 
Ceuta, they have a fine sea view towards Cape Negro 
The Spaniards are rapidly getting more expert in sbifE 
ing for themselves, and moat of the tents were pitche 
in very quick time. The weather continues fine, tl 
wind moderate, the sea calm for tlie season of the yea 
Dut the cold augments sensibly. A week ago, althoug 
there was plenty of damp, there was no difficulty in kee^ 
oneself warm under canvass. A stretcher to raise oni 
fram the ground, a thick coat, and a blanket, were aU 
that could reasonably be required by campaigners. 
Last night it was very dilferent, and the oold waa 
severely felt, although unattended by frost. It ia a 
damp and penetrating cold, and in the morning the tents 
are almost as wet as if it had rained. The cootraet 
between this nocturnal cold and the temperature by day, 
when the sun shines out bright, as at this moment, Itoqi 
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A dondleas sky, ie trying to many constitutions, aod pro- 
duces iUness of various kinds. It is rain, however, tlmt 
is most to he feared, and one would put up with a good 
deal to be ensured the continuance of dry ground nnd 
Buuny days. 

The loss in the affair of the 12th inst. was, as I before 
mentioned, trifling— seven killed and about ti'irty wound- 
ed. In the former was included a colonel of artilleiy. In 
the action of the 9th, Colonel O'Hyan of the EugiueerB, 
a Spanish ofGoer of Irish descent, was severely hut not 
dangerously wounded. He will probably be known to 
many officers of the English army as one of the four 
Spanish officeis who were attached to Marshal Pelissier's 
headquarters up to the close of the Crimean war, He 
subsequently went, as member of another military com- 
miasion, to watch the operations of the French army in 
Italy. He is considered one of the most promising 
officers of his arm in the Spanish service, but his wound 
is likely to keep hiui from his duty for some weeks ti> 

llie electric cable which is to unite Tarifa and Ceuta 
(a piece of the old Atlantic cable) arrived here two days 
aB« on board the Tweedside steamer, and will be Md 

Bwn to-morrow, weather permitting. 
Camp in front ot Cbuta, Dec. 15. 
The post now leaves at noon, sometimes rather sooner^ 
— at least, that is the hour the mail-bags go on board, 
although the boat sometimes waits till evening for the 
General-in-Chiefs despatches. There is no manifest 
reason why the letters should be sent off so early, or why 
the boat should not start, as a rule, at midnight instead 
of noon, for the mail for Madrid does not leave Algesiras 
until 9 in the morning ; but such is not tie present ar- 
rangement. So my letters, unless by an extraordinary 
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chanoe, will inform you of what has paaeed only ap 
II A. 11. on the day of their date. 

From all that I con learn and observe, we are likdy 
remain where we are at least eight or ten days longeTi 
More road has to he made before we can move, and, in* 
deed, if, aa I have been assured, all the artillei^ is to 
land at Ceutn, it would not aurprise me if the delay were 
longer, for it will take a good deal of labour ta clear tha 
way for the guns. It was reported that for this rQasoa 
they would be landed aomewbere between thia md 
Tetuan. Two or three squadrona of cavalry have already 
arrived, and the whole may be expected within a very 
short time. When wa have 2000 horaea here, whioh I 
understand to be the total number of the cavalry expectedf 
besides ofBcera' horaes, baggage mules, &c,, Uie amouni 
of transport from Spain required will be very large, ani 
it ia possible that, at times, especially when we move 
away from here, the supply of rations may not be ao 
regular and abundant as hitherto. Up to this time the 
commissariat and home administration deserve credit fot 
the manner in which the wants of thia army have been 
aupplied. I have not heard a single complaint of short 
commoua, and Lave had many opportunities of testing 
the quality of the foqd served out to the soldier, which I 
have always found excellent. The bread is white and 
good ; the wiue, rice, and bacon (the last-named article 
is served out with potatoes, on some days, in lieu of fresh 
meat), are also of excellent quality. Coffee and eugar, 
meat sometimes fresh, sometimes salt, are tbe other 
articles of food distributed ; for the liorsea, barley and 
chopped straw. The quantity appears amply sufBoient 
— at least for Spanish soldiers, who are easily contented 
in that respect. Indeed, in moving about camp, I 
symptoms of waste which will probably disappear when 
we have been longer here, and are farther off from oar 
supplies — bread and biscuit thrown about, and traina of 
barley from damaged sacks. 

Look at it in what way we may, and in spite of tha 
precautions that may and doubtless will be taken, tha 
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maroTi of the Spftoisb army upon Tetuan cannot be viewed 
otherwise tban as a hazardons enterprifle. Tlia dlstanca 
ia seven leagues ; on our left wo sball have the sea, on 
our right a difficult country and a numerous and daring 
enemy ; the troopa are inexperienced in war, and in great 
part mere recruits. They have hitherto fought well 
under unfavourable circnmatanceB, but they cannot be con- 
sidered as proof against panics, and this is tlie great 
danger to be apprehended. It is very possible, and is 
firmly believed by many of the superior officers here, 
that the Moors will be found much less formidable in the 
open country, where they cannot shield themselves be- 
hind trees, than in the wooded hilla around Ceuta. Tlie 
skirmish of the 12th has atreugthened this idea. General 
Prim went out for a reconnoissance, and provoked a fight 
on ground where there was less cover than the Moors 
'6 generally had since the commen cement of this war. 
enemy lacked support for their long esplngardag, 
h require a prop for their aim to be sure ; there was 
fat deal of fire, and, as you know, very little damage 
this side. It ia affirmed, also, by an officer who took 
opportnnities of close observation, that the Moors showed 
unwillingness to come on when on open ground, 
although we have had some thousands of the enemy 
it ua here (on the 9th especially they showed in 
lat force), that is nothing in coniparison with what we 
ly expect to see when we take leave of our present 
lines and move upon Tetuan. Neither is it sure, although 
it has been reported, that we have aa yet had to do with 
the best of their fl.ghling men. It is generally beheved 
when the first corps landed and moved out of Ceuta 
were oppoaed only by the waixiors of two neigh- 
ng tribes, which together muster barely 2000 fight- 
oen. Eeinforcements soon came up, aod it was on 
■ arrival that the action of the 25th of November 
place. Since then, it is believed that they have 
m 10,000 men. There is nothing that I can 
to prevent tJiem from bringing 100,000 against 
between this and Tetuan. We are already told of a 
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IttrgB force of cavalry (20,000 liorses are epolcei) of) e 
camped in rear <if the moyntains in our front, and BWUt^ 
ing our forward niovemeDt, Now, if we muster 30,0( 
citmbatants, exclusive of tLoBe who must be left beliind, i 
will be the very outside. The numerical disproportioi; 
tween this timall army and the host that may be expecta 
to oppose UB is enormous, and must be compensated, i 
compensated it is to be, not only by the superiority e 
diacipUne aud weapons, but also by uoflinching oonragi 
and perfect steadiness on the part of the Spaniards. Tu 
least confusion or giviug-way in a single brigade, or evfi 
in a battalion, might have the most fatal consequenoes 
Among young troops it would bo almost sure to spread 
and a great disaster would probably ensue, especially S 
as is likely, the Moors, apon our march, menace c 
rear as well as our front. General O'Donnell is believe) 
by his friends and followers to be a man < 
an able Genoi-al, and he will need all hie skill, lioweva 
great that may be, under the circumstances in whiob. fe 
will shortly find himself placed. If this were & veteTttl 
army of tried soldiers I should have little doubt aa to tli 
result Upon a strong artillery and steady infantry k 
irregidar army like that of the Moors could make smai 
impression, however numerous. We have heard talk C 
Moorish " regulars," but strong doubts esiat whethoi 
this means anything more than the standing army, wlulf 
the occasional levies lately called ont are designated 8 
irregulars. 

I was told last night that there yet are liopea that thfl 
Spanish navy may prove useful in the approacliinj_ 
operations. Tangieris said to be at the present momeoi 
bare of troops, all those that were there having b 
over in this direction since it became evident that Tetatu 
was our first object. 

Another beautiful day. The laying of the snbmarinS 
cable was to oommence as soon as it was light, v 
being favourable, and is therefore, I presume, at preeeuf 
proceeding. This is a day of pomps and ceremonies 
A band hard by my tent is bow playing the Royal Maroh) 
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on the occasion of the presentation of new colours sent 
by the Queen to eome of the regiments composing this 
army. And the Irumpets are sounding the call to mass, 
which is to be aaid for the repose of the souls of Spaniards 
who fell ia a fight at Centa in days long gone by, but 
at what precise date and in what quan'e!' I am unable to 
inform you, having as yet met with no one who could 
instruct me thereanent, and books of reference being 
scarce in the camp in front of Ceuta. 

IEilf-pa£t 10. — Skirmishing to the front. Tlie Spaniards 
ot a, fight. No time for more. 

Camp in tTtONT of Cbut*, Dk. 16. 
The skirmish which was commencing yesterday morning 
when I sent off iny letter lasted until dark, but was not 
of sufficient importance for a detailed account of it to be 
interesting out of Spain. These small fights occur every 
two or three days, and since I first arrived here they have 
been invariably provoked by the enemy, excepting on 
the 12th inst, when General Prim brought on an aifair. 
The Moors advance firing, and menace our line, and, of 
course, we are obliged to repidse them. Their object 
is probably only to harass us, for they cannot expect, 
with the forces they present, to gain an advantage over 
those wo have. We had just as soon they kept quiet, 
for they give us trouble and cost us men, and there is no 
profit and little glory to be gained. Yesterday a sort of 
strategical idea seemed to have struck thoai, but it was 
so clumsy a one, a mauojnvre so easily detected, that, if 
they expected it to succeed, they must have a very low 
opinion of Spanish intelligence. They brought down 
about 800 to 1000 cavalry, apparently expecting that 
the attack of their infantry would tempt ua out of our 
lines to ground where their horse could act. Of course 
they were disappointed ; the Spanish artillery drove 
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away tlie cavalry, and tlio musketry fire nearly o 
for an hour or two, but breezed up about 3 o'clock oBJ 
lasted till night. The shots were rather long, ba 
Boine of them told, and we had upwards of 100 Idlla 
and wounded. In the early part of the day tho AIodU 
planted a flag on an eminence considerably in our fro 
and it is supposed there was some General or great p 
sonage among tliem, whose banner it was. The eveuliij 
Bkirmish was on an eminence in front of the Isabel 1" 
redoubt (right of all), a Idll whose summit is a Ion 
level ridge. At the further extremity of the riJge I 
number of pieces of rock and large atones afford covt 
to the Moorish shatpahooters. It is a very favouriti 
position of theirs, and I call it Tombstone-hill, in 
to distinguish it. At one end of the hill the Spams) 
skirmishers lay down upon the slope which runa dm 
into the valley immediately in front of the redoubt ; thei 
object was, not to light, but merely to hold the ground 
until night, so they kept just below tlie brow, and i 
turned the enemy's 6re only occasionally. Their prao 
tice while thus recumbent did not do them much credi^ 
and I understand they are not accustomed to fire in thai 
posture. A rifled four-pounder on the redoubt oooa 
ally sent a shot among the Moors and set them running^ 
but upon the whole they stood tlieir ground very stoutly^ 
and some of them gave proof of great courage, advanoin^ 
singly along the ridge until they caught eight of the first 
Spaniards posted below it, when they discharged their 
espingardas and retreated. If they had had better shotv 
to deal with not one of those who played tliis hazardous 
trick would have returned alive to his friends. Ond 
or two only were hit, and two or three of their comradei 
made gallajit efforts and exposed themselves very muohi 
to carry them off. These small incidents afforded eomct 
amusement to the lookers-oa, who could not, however, 
but think it dearly purchased when tliey saw sundry- 
poor fellows, including two or three officers, carried by 
wounded, and some dead bodies taken to the rear in 
hlanketG. As to the loss of the Moors it were idle to 
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hazard conjecture, altliougli it ia the faaMon here, 
as ID most armies under Himilar circumstances, to make 
them, — the losa of the enemy being, of course, always 
estimated greatly to exceed our own. It is probable 
that the Moore do generally suffer more than the 
Spaniards, for the simple reaaoa that the latter have 
artillery and their opponents have not. In the early part 
of yesterday the rifled mountain battery of Major Lopez 
Domiuguez, a cousin of Marsbal Serrano, made some 
good practice, and must have been unpleasant to the 
Moors. 

Whilst fighting, even when only exchanging long shots, 
the Moors keep up a most hideous howling and shriek- 
ing, vituperating tiieir euemies in bad Spanish, and mak> 
ing the mountains resound with the often repeated epithet 
of perros (dogs). To this the Spaniards condesoend not 
to reply, except with bullets, although in the civil war 
it vras no unusual thing to hear Carlist and Christina 
skirmiahers abusing each other, and especially indulging 
in unhandsome reflections upon each other's Sovereign. 

During the lull in the middle of tho day, when there 
was almost a ceaaation of firing, the Commander-in-Chief 
rode to our extreme left to visit the corpa of General Eos 
de Olano, wbiob has established its camp in a picturesque 
recess of the shore, formed by two wooded hills that 
slope down towards each other's base almost into a dell. 
The tents are pitched with much regularity ; the sur- 
rounding cork-trees afford abundant fuel, and last night 
tbe place was in a blazo of light from the camp fires. 
The nights, and especially the early mornings for two or 
three hours before daybreak, have now become so cold 
that it is most fortunate that wood iB plentiful hereabouts. 
On O'Donnell'a arrival the corps was drawn up to re. 
ceive him, the baud playing the Marcka Seal (which has 
become tbe Spanish national air since the follies of the 
Progresista party disgustod people with Kiego'a hymn 
and other Liberal melodies) ; some battalions were in 

CI with akirmisherfl thrown out, as a little firing 
1 going on, and the enemy visible on varigua 
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pointa at no great distance from onr line. Tlie stat 
slione brightly, uid the coup-d'asil was good, as was 
also the appearance of the troops. The corps is &aid to 
be aboQt 11,000 strong. 

This morning General Prim wont out with his division, 
consisting of seven battalions, over the hilla on our left 
along shore, to protect the men working at the contmu»- 
tion of the road, which is to be completed as far as the 
level beach in the direction of Tetuan, With liim went 
a battalion of engineers, and another of artillerymen, who 
ai'e to cut the toad. The move is to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond our lines, bnt the Moors have made no ath 
tempt to molest the Spanish troops, which were protected 
in the early part of the day by two steamers and a gun- 
boat. The enemy has a wholeaoaie dread of the fire 
from the ships. Other roads are in progress connecting 
the redoubts, and it is probable that when the next 
skirmish occurs the wounded will be conveyed along; 
them to the shore, and sent off in boats to vessels waiting 
there. It will be a shorter and easier tronsit than taking 
them through the tedious windings of the fortifications into 
Ceuta, and it will, moreover, serve as practice previous to 
the shipment of wounded in the iighting we may expect u 
we proceed along the coast to Tetuan. Up to Cape Negro, 
it is thought, as I have already mentioned, that there 
will be small difficulty or opposition to onr march, but 
there the ground again becomes difficult, and we may 
possibly have to form an intrenched camp and abide 
there until the engineers have overcome obstacles. Mean- 
while we are menaced with a change of weatlier ; the 
Bailors predict rain, which would retard onr operations, 
and probably increase the amount of sicknoss, lately 
sensibly diminished under the beneGcial jtiflnence of a 
few fine days. The transitions here are great and rapid ; 
to-day, at 2 o'clock, the sun was so hot as to render ex- 
posure to it, when ia exercise, by no means pleasant ; it 
is now half-past 4, and one is very glad to put on a warm 
greatcoat, even under the shelter of a tent. 
■ Of our life in camp there is not much to tell you that 
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would have the charm of novelty. Of the hardshipa and 
pleasures (the latter not numerous), the disagreeableB, 
the sliiftB, and the fuu of that mode of existence, yon 
heard muoh, even to the minuteat details, during the still 
lecent campaign in the Crimea, and now to enlarge upoa 
them would be but to repeat a thrice-told tale. With fine 
weather, things are endurable enough for peraonB not 
over ilelioatB ; whid and rain sadly mar our cotnparative 
happiness. Here only for a few days, it is not worth 
white to do many things which would contribute to eom- 
fort anrl greatly improve our coudition. We rough it, 
and hope for an early move, a Buccessfol fight, and a 
period of repose at Tetuan. Ceuta having within the 
last few days been made a free port, except for articles 
of eilanco (Government monopoly), sxich as tobacco and 
salt, supplies begin to improve, although as yet but 
slowly. A restaurant has just been opened at head- 
quarters, of whose productions I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, but which, I am assured, far sur- 
passes in the prices, although not in the quality, of its 
dishes, the Fr^res Proven^anx and the lamented Verrey. I 
suspect its habitues will not be numerous, for the Spanish 
officer is generally frngal, and sets no great store by tha 
pleasures of the palate. Generally speaking, as far as I 
liave observed, the oEGcers mess together in small groups, 
a tent forming but a limited dining-room, and nearly the 
largest of those we have here being pretty well crowded 
with half-a-dozen persons. Tables, too, are rather a 
difficulty, since we brought little furniture with us, and 
have not as yet had opportunities of borrowing any 
from Moorish palaces. About a fourth part of the furni- 
ture that the British army left behind it in the Crimea 
(and much of which will doubtless be highly prized in 
Tartar huts for a centnry to come), would place this 
camp in a state of perfect luxury. As it is, we have a 
few camp-stools, and we sit on boxes and trunks and 
beds, and manage pretty welL Tlie accommodation is 
not such as to tempt to late sittings, and Spaniards are not 
in the habit of lingering over their bottle, while toddy or 
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Rrog ia to moat of them a thing abhorrent. So after 
dinner they generally content tliemaelves with a cnp of 
cofTee or tea (the use of the latter has of late years be- 
come widely spreoil in Spain), and when they h«i 
smoked a cigar or two, or a dozen papelilon, and talked 
their past campaigns and coming triumphs, they genei 
retire early to bed. I Buspect the majority a 
in their blankets, rugs, or cloaks between nine and 
and to sit up habitually till eleven would almost aufSce 
give one the reputation of a "fast man." The night- 
here is not the pleasantest part of the twenty-four hours, 
The best canvass ia impotent to exclnde the &esh breezea 
that sometimes wliiatJe over this nook of Northern Africa, 
and lucky is he who sleeps so soundly as not to be pretty 
frequently awakened by the cold. I speak of those 
ated as the great majority are here, not of a very fei 
fortunate and foresightcd individuals who have 
nothing that can conduce to comfort, and who may almt 
be said to carry, sniul-lite, their homes upon their baol 
or at least upon the backs of their sumpter muleii, 
know one officer, for instance — on a comer of whose te 
I detected the well-known name of Edgington — w 
nightly tucks himself into a bed than which, 
sheets, a more conifortatle he could have hardly have i 
his house at Madrid. But he is one in a hundred, Bi 
the great majority, (Jenerals included, are content wi 
much rougher couches. More or less well or ill, the nig 
passes, one's Blumbera only occasionally broken by 
chilly blast, the tramp of a rehef, by an escaped mnl 
running up against the tent, or by the baying of snnd 
dogs who have attached themselves to the army sj 
apparently intend going throagh the campaign. At e 
o'clock it ia atill dark night, but sleep is at an end for i 
whose repose is not proof against every variety of noil 
The man-of-war in the harbour has hardly fired 
ing gun, when a solitary trumpet, which, in the stillne 
which prevails, seema sounded within a foot of one's tei 
clangs out a c^. Sometimes its notes are a little ialae a: 
languid, as if the trumpeter were still balf>aaleep and felt; 
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compaBBtonate heBitation in rouaing liie camradee. So 
sooner does it ceaee than a brass bond— a charanga, as it 
is expresaiyely called — Btrikea up the diana, the rivtilUe. 
The next regiment takes it up, and the next, and the next, 
till the whole camp is din and clamour. Harmony there 
is none ; iafantry, cavalry, aiid artillery, each sonnd their 
own particular tune, and the three, each of which alone 
would be pleasing, blend into eai^splitting discord. Quick, 
high, sharp, no other music, no roar of cannon, no uproar 
of any kind, could so effectually achieve the purpose of 
awaking peopla The crash of the brass seems to strike 
into the very Inmost recess of the ear, to act upon every 
fibre in one's frame, and not only to awaken, but to force 
one to rise. It turns one out of bed as effectually as a 
pail of cold water on a frosty morning. Up you jump, 
as if galvanised, and, as an indispensable preliminary to 
moving in the closely packed tent, the servants are sum- 
moned to clear away the beds or Buch substitutes for them 
as there maybe. These obstacles to egress removed, and 
on the principle that a plunge is less trying than gradual 
entrance, you rush out of the tent in the attire in which 
you have slept, which is generally pretty nearly the same 
in which yoa passed the previous day. It is as good as 
a cold douche, and most effectually removes any slight 
somniferous cobweba the abominable blasts of tJie brazen 
mnsiciana may have left about your eyes and brain. The 
stars are shining brightly; the moon casts her broad clear 
light over sea and mountain ; here and there in the dif- 
ferent camps and gnards watohfires are still blazing, the 
figores of the soldiers around them standing out dark 
against the flame ; down in the bend of the coast south 
of Ceuta a steamer floats motionlesa and ■ seemingly de- 
serted ; a few officers on guard, or early-rising aides-de- 
_i»mp, pace rapidly up and down, wrapped in their cloaks 
1 with cigars in their mouths, looking grim and blue j 
rants are already hurrying about lighting fires in their 
tS^freaeo kitchens to prepare their masters' early cup of 
Ooolate 01 tea ; here stands my luxurious Iriend, he of 
B Sybarite bed, in the fiannel trousers and jacket in, 
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which he habitually slpops, loolring as if he were going 
out to play at cricket, and with a fur cap on his head ss 
if he had just returned fiom a visit to the KBqoimaiu. 
He seems to find it more chilly than pleasant, for he 
quickly Tanishea again beneath the Edgington marquee, 
Bhontiog for Antonio and hot water. And, as a little of 
this temperature is enough, you soon follow his example, 
the tent, which you were cursing for its coldness ten 
minutes ago, now seeming delightfully warm, a perfect 
cdnaervatory in comparison with the outer air ; and you 
proceed to struggle against the difficuhiee ineeparable 
from drcHsing by the light of a single candle or dim 
lamp, and of shaving with water juet a quarter of a de- j 
gree above the freezing point — if shave you do, whiolt 
many here do not, or do it hut rarely — and you, probabl} 
while going through these unpleasant operationa, lies 
maledictions upon your own head for ever having bea 
idiot enough to be tempted by hope of glory, or love 6 
lucre, or an Irish penrhanl for fighting, or a truant dil 
position, or by any other inducement whatsoever, to com 
out to Barbary in the winter season and associate yoiu 
self with such an insane. Quixotic business as this on 
Bade against the infidel By the time you are dressed 
and have swallowed that minut« oalker of brandy as prci 
teclion against the morning mist, or to keep off th 
cholera, or because your doctor recommends it, or p6l 
haps merely because you like it — and smoked that medu 
regalia, and washed as well as you can in a tent 11 fee 
square at the base, and in which three persons sleep, an 
inveighed a little (of course witliout erpletives} agalQt 
thosfl fellows who sat smoking so late last night, an 
converted your horsehair mat into an ashbox and spii 
toon^ — you find, on looking out, that the sky is brighteS 
ing and the stars are grailually fading away, and tbor 
are red streaks in the east, and good promise of a ' 
day. Whereupon you begin to feel blander, and les 
disposed brutally to assault the first fellow-creature v ' 
comes in your way, and you say a civil word to 
young aido-do-canip whom yon lately consigned to 
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keeping of the Eyil One merely beeauBe, poor fellow, hs 
stands six ftiet one in bis stoclcings, and has a habit of 
always getting in your way, and you suspend your savage 
sarcasme upon him of the flannel breeks and Capuaa 
couch, and begin to wonder whether there will be any 
letters for you by the morning post, and whether the Mo- 
Titos {little Moots, as they are here affectionately termed) 
will afford anyeport that day, or whether they will remain 
in their earths and Bulk, and you order your horso to 
be in readiness to go into Ceuta, or out to tlie lines, 
as ciroumstances may dictate. And so each day passes, 
with little to vary the monotony of sHrmiBhicg, shiil- 
making, and speculating as to tbe coming erents of the 
campaign. 



Camp is frost ot Ceuta, Dec. 17- 
JcsT after 12 o'clock last night firing was heard upon 
Our extreme left. There was a pretty general turn-out 
of officers, although here, at headquarters, we are a long 
way oBi and there could be no immediate menace to us. 
So the troops were left quiet. On stepping out of my 
tent, wishing anything but good to tlie restless Moors 
who thus added to tie difficulty, already not small, of 
getting a good night's rest, I saw the bright flashes of 
email arms spangling the darkness at two points of the 
front of Eoa de Olano's camp, one looking towards the 
mountains and the other down by the beach. The 
firing lasted but a very short time, and may possibly 
not have proceeded from the Moors at all, but from our 
own outposts under the influence of a false alarm. That 
corps has only just arrived, and the men are quite new 
to the work. Such alarms are not without their uses, 
as accustoming the soldier to the more serious ones 
^^« may hereafter have. At the same time the outposts 
^Htimld bfi cautioned against firipg until they are snre 
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tbere is a aufficient cause, for the army has plenty 
fatigue it witbout having ila sleep unneceSBarily broken, 

This morning all is quiet as yet (10 o'clock), but the 
akirmishea do not in general begin quite so early, tlie 
Moritoa apparently thinking that six hours' activity (irom 
1 1 till 5) is sufficient. We liave as yet had fiv? skirmishes, 
two at least of which may merit the name of little com- 
bats. The dates are the 25th and 30th of November, 
and the 9th, 12th, and 15tb of December. I do not 
reckon the trifling affairs that took place within the first 
five days of the landing of the first corps under General 
Echague, who is now, I am glad to say, nearly well of 
his wound, and was out with the Staff on the 15th, 1 
have not the exact numbers of our losses, but they can- 
not be less than 1200 killed and wounded. They are 
published regularly and pretty correctly in the Madrid 
papers. In the affair of the 15th seven officers weis 
wounded, besides three or four contused. The wound) " 
I learn from the doctors, were under 100, but from wl 
I saw I should tlilnk the proportioa of killed rather larger 
than usuaL 

This is a grey cold day, and I fear the weather is sick- 
ening for rain. It feels almost cold enough for snow, 
but I believe that hardly ever falls here, except oo th^ 
mount aios. 
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Camp dj fkont of Ceuta, Dec 1 
Testebday General Prim again went out with a few 
battalions to protect the sappers working at the i " 
towards Tetuau. On bis return in the afternoon t 
Moors came down, and there was a slight skirmish,) 
which we had between tliirty and foiiy men killed B 
wounded. The Moors must have suffered more, for Fril^ 
prepared a little ambush for them as they came on a 
his retiring columns. He placed two companies und* 
cover, who sent a volley into the unsuspecting Morito 
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at short distance, The firing lasted till darlc, as tisuaL 
A gunboat and two smttU eteamers fired a good deal, but 
their practice was but indiffei'ent. The Moora caught a 
wounded Spanish soldier, who had been overlooked by 
hia comradee. The latter, missing him, hurried back to 
his rescue, and drove away the Moora just as these had 
cut off hia head, which, however, they were in too great 
haste to carry off. It is positively stated and believed in 
camp that the Moorish Emperor granla a dollar for every 
head, and four for every live Spaniard brought in. We 
are not aware that any four-dollar premiums have yet 
been gained. The galley-slaves, who have been armed, 
and who fight desperately, and have had a good many 
killed and wounded, have been promised a dollar for 
every live Moor they bring in, and they go out of nights 
on the prowl, in hopea of captures, Although the much 
higher price offered by the Moorish Government for living 
than for dead would seem to indicate a desire to humanise 
the war, it has hitherto been carried on entirely without 
quarter. The Moora began in that way, with a system 
of pitiless slaughter, and the Spaniards have been exas- 
perated almost to ferocity by this, and now scrupulously 
follow their example. Hitherto not a single prisoner 
has been brought in, A very few have been made, and 
Hlled by the soldiers before they got into camp, at which 
General O'Donnell was very wroth. The soldiers say that 
the Moors wUl not let themselves be taken ; that they 
fight desperately until killed ; and thia is very likely to 
be the case in the majority of instances ; but it is difB- 
cult to believe that some captures, although only of icen 
woanded, might not be made. The Moora, they say, lie 
down and will not rise, and their obstinacy provokes a 
bayonet thrust. They might, one would think, be bound 
hand and foot and carried in, ond it is not impossible 
that useful information might be extracted from some of 
them. Mercy in war is not, however, one of the most 
conspicuous qualities of Spaniards, and moreover there 
are tales and traditions current of horrible cruelties which 
the Moora are in the habit of inflicting on the enemies 
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who foil into their liaods ; aitd, in fact, tlie war has at 
tluB, its outset, assumed the moBt sanguinary and feni- 
oious character. I believe any Spaniard would prefer 
death to falling alive into Moorish haiids. Would it^3» 
possible to do anything to leasen these horrors? Tlw 
British Government is reputed, io Spain at leaat, to 1h 
on the most friendly terms with the Sovereign of Moroooo, 
whose chief adviser and dearest friend is, by numbers of^ 
Spaniards, believed to be Mr Drummond Hay, Without 
lieeding these prejudices and exaggerationH, it Btill i4 
probable that our Government would have no difficolQ 
in giving a more humane character to the present hoitii 
litiea. A simple temonatrance with tho Emperor 
Morocco would, were it thought proper to make it; 
unquestionably have a great effect. A sort of Eliot 
Convention, stipulating quarter and good traatment foi' 
prisoners, ought to be acct-ptable to both parties, anj 
might, I should think, easily be brought about. 

Since I have referred to England, I may mention ttiflt 
many here remain, and will remain, convinced that B* 
is countenancing, and even clandestinely aiding, Morocoo , 
in this war, and various silly stories are circulated, and) 
I sujipose, more or less believed, in support of this un* 
founded supposition. Scarcely a skirmish occurs aftei 
which a rumour does not prevail that Englishmen aasistd^' 
in it. The body of one, we were told the other day, ^ 
found, and was easily recoguised as English by tha fin* 
linen, white hands, well-trimmed nails, and light bails 
Another report was, that a Minie riHe, captured &om the 
Spanish Gazadores by the Mtwrs, had been sent by Ml: 
Hay to Sir William Codrington. A variation of tbis wja 
said to come from Gibraltar; it was to the effect thati^ 
was General Prim's sword that bad been presented I 
General Prim is not exactly the man I should seleottt 
particularly likely to lose his sword. An English niM 
chant fram Gibraltar, who came over here the other day 
in the Tweedside, wiaich brought the electric cabl9| said 
rode about the camp and redoubts with HOme fidendfl 
excited the special ire of the army, and Is said to har< 



narrowly escaped being stoned in consequence of liis 
being taken — Heaven knows why — for the editor of the 
Gibraltar Chronicle, a journal which, without, as I be- 
lieve, at all deserving it, has got the reputation of being 
the supporter and organ of the Morocco Govemment. 
On the other hand, it appears that the Spanish cbueq 
obtains favour among some of the subordinate niemberB 
of the garrisoD of Gibraltar, I am assured that several 
soldiers and non- commissioned ofGcers of tlie Boyal 
Artillery have presented thcmaelves to the Spanish 
Consul, saying that if he would buy their diechargo 
they would be delighted to cross the Straits and serve 
tba Queen of Spain. The Consul is said to have been 
too well advised to give ear to the seductive proposal, 
I will not risk a conjecture as to the period for which 
the volunteers in question proposed, in their secret souls, 
to remain with the Queen of Spain after being released 
from the service of the Queen of Great Britain. 

The dry weather we had for some days enjoyed ceased 
last night towards 13 o'clock. Patter came the drops 
upon the tents, and soon augmented into a deluge. All 
night it came down, and all the morning, with brief 
intervals, and now, at 4 p.m., it seems, if possible, to 
descend more heavily than ever. No Morito to-day ; 
he must he hid in some nook of the hills, cursing the 
Christian, and striving to keep his powder dry. He will 
he lucky if he succeeds. If this lasts, there will soon be 
nothing dry in the Spanish camp. The tents hold out 
stoutly, but there are limits to the resistance of canvass, 
when assailed by such a drenching, downright rain as 
that BOW falling. As one looks up at the narrow roof 
above him, he sees crystal drops gathering within it, 
and small splashing sounds upon bos and bed warn him 
that the enemy is effecting an entrance. So ho moves 
all damageable commodities from under the penetrated 
spots, and resumes his pen or liis pistol -cleaning, or any 
other occupation with which he may be hegnihcg the 
tedium of a wet day in camp. The exercise lie gets in 
transporting his effects from one place to another in 
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Bearcli of a (by spot is perhaps salutary, but is certainlr 
disagreeable. If he be new to this kind of misery, and 
of iiritable temperament, he probably heaps anathemu 
upon tbe tent, its maker, and especially upon his nn- 
happy serTaot, whom he huB summoned to his counsels 
from some exterior nook where he waa lurking, and who 
stands before him helpleaa, damp, deejiairing, and be- 
wildered. If he be au old stager, and have cultivated 
that precious virtue, patience, he oooBoles bimeelf with 
the idea that he is no worse off than his neighbours, toUb 
up his bed, or whatever substitute for it he may possess, 
puts on his waterproof, lights his cigar, heaps up his 
chattels in the middle of his tent, or in whatever part of 
it may be tolerably dry, climbs upon the top of them, and 
aits there, a philosopher defying fate. There are no 
umbrellas in carap, or they would be useful. Perhaps 
some day we may take them from the Moors, who are 
said to be curious in that article of furniture, and from 
whom Marshal Bugeaud captured the big parasol which 
was exhibited iu the Tuileries gardens in the 
days of the Citizen King, when Louis Napolec 
Ham, and Solferino not dreamt of. 

Under all the disadvantages and trying circumstanw 
that have hitherto attended this campaign, oommen' 
in ill-omened haste, in the worst season, and with v 
insufficient preparation, tlie good qualities of the B^ 
soldier have been oonspicuous. He has been in-vaiiatl 
orderly, obedient, contented, and even jolly under c 
oumstancea which Mark Tapley himself might I 
found tiying. Satisfied with Httle, submissive to hat 
ships, he has a fond of insouciance and merriment v ' ' 
bears him up where many would grumble and desp< 
Diiinkenness is unknown in the camp, and crime ii 
sftqnently rare. To-morrow will complete one x 
since Echague's (the first) corps landed, and hil 
there lias not been a single serious ofi'ence in the ) 
not one court-martial, not one soldier brought up h 
gendarmes who act as the police of the camp, cot a n 
nor a fight. Wet under his scanty tent, which ' 
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devised to exclude sunbeams and not to ward off raia or 
neist wind, harassed bj frequent guards and advanced 
post duty, outlying pickets by night and unprofitable 
skirmisbeB by day, neither hia good spirita nor bis good 
r dusert him. Put on your waterproof and walk 
through the camp, on this, a wet Sunday, on the hills of 
Ceuta, and you shall hear no complaint, behold no doleful 
&ces, but, on the contrary, soe many a bhthe, cheerful 
Oountenanco. Here is a guard juBt come up, preceded 
by its regimental baud, and going on wet and weary 
doty. Were they bound for a parado iu the Madrid 
JPrado, they conld not look less annoyed. Tbey halt 
just by the tent of the General-in-Chief, outside of which 
is standing, regardless and apparently unconscious of 
the heavy rain, a tall grey-haired man, seemingly about 
fifty-five years of age, dressed in a waterproof coat and 
Macintosh leggings, the only military part of his cos- 
tume being the "Eos" or Spanish kepi, with three 
J>&nds of gold embroidery around it, indicating the rank 
©f Captain-General, equivalent to Field- Marshal. His 
;liead is rather bent, the expresBion of his countenance is 
•evere, bat at the same time not without a certain boti- 
His brow is somewhat furrowed, but less you 
,^outd say by years than by the cares and ansietiea, the 

li^ls and fatigues of an active, eventful, and ambilions 
His step ia firm, and when, as sometimes hap- 
_jen8, it suddenly lengthens almost into a stride, you 
perceive that he still retains no small share of the vigour 
lind elaaticity of youth. This is Leopold O'Donnell, 

Count of Lucena, the Spaniard, of Irish descent, who is 
f by far the first man ia bis country ; who poasessea a 
power confirmed by its duration (rare for a Spanish Pre- 

nier of late years), and which certainly has the willing 
jnpport of a greater majority of the nation than any of 
ioB predecessors for many years past could reckon upon, 
I think I mentioned iu my last letter that cholera 
upon the decrease and the health of the camp 

jhnproved. It is to be hoped the bod weather wiU not 
t long enough to bring back or augment the disease. 
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whicli is now apparently dying ont. There have b«en u. 
many as 70 or 80 deaths a-day for days together, tai 
much more on some days. As a proof that aicknesa hi 
been rife in the camp, I may mention that four out i 
General O'Dounell's nine aides-de-camp were (and I b 
lieve still are) off duty from that cause. One of them^ 
it is true (a nephew of the General), was disabled by » 
wound received in action, but the others were laid up 1^; 
sioknesB, and one of them, at least, by a bad attack of 
cholera. 



Caxp ih vdont or Ceuta, Da. IS (Xidm^tl), 
As sleep is out of the qnestion, I may as well write as 
tell you of the evening's disasters. The day, as I td 
yon above, was wet, but it was also calm ; a la^ mil 
over sea and shore limited our view, and seemed 
rantee against wind ; but there are no sure omens in thi 
nnfriendly land of Mauritania. We had but a abort 
diseuased our indifferent stew, and ware tranquilly 
ing tobacco and arnmging what wo would do when 
got to Tetuan, when an unpleasant howling was hoard 
around the tent, followed by a blast that staggered tlM 
poles and made every thread of canvass quiver. " It il 
coming ! " was the cry, and our messmates hurried out 
see to the safety of dieir linen houses. Gust sucoeede^ 
gust ; for a moment we hoped that the violence of tlift 
wind would drive away the rain, and at least leave Qtf 
only one enemy to contend with. Vain hope! fond 
delusion ! the two chimed in like brothers. The soakel 
ground no longer retained the loosened pegs — too ahorfe 
by half, Edgiugton ! — but perhaps you intended thenr 
fcr no harder work than a cricket-match or arcbery meet^ 
ing. In fall the sides, through which heavy wet ia 
rapidly pouring. Stand fast, good poles, or we are borie j 
beneath your awning. Without, sounds of dismay,—. 
tents going on all sides. A perfect hurricane in 
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Straits, and rain fer smpaesing all ihe douches of all the 
bydropathiats. With a puff ami slap like that of a ship's 
sail blown out of the ropes, oqg side of the test flops in, 
extiagnishiog lights, breaking bottlea, and upsetting 
proprietors. But the poles are stanch, and as the worst 
seemB oyer, oB far as we are concerned, we step out to 
look after oar neighbours. They are in a. great quandary. 
Here is a Gieneral, in mud up to the ankles, tugging at a 
tent-rope, in a. yam attempt to restore his demolished 
residence. By the light of "lanterns dimly burning" 
the active Governor of headquarters, attended by his 
escort of Civil Guards (and very civil fellows they cer- 
tainly are) is flitting to and fro, lending a band to the 
many in distress. " Where's my tent?" shouts a voice. 
"Blown over Ihe hill," is the reply; "you had better 
send a telegram to inquire after it." Conie, tliere is 
good hnmonr still abroad, in Epite of the almost universal 
disaster, A slight lull ia the storm; things looking 
rather better ; we yet may not ba reduced to a bivouao. 
Two or three tents are re-pitched and re-established j 
people's minda seem getting more tranquil. But no, the 
hope ia vain. Wind worse than ever — rain, and to com- 
plete the banquet, lightning and thunder upon a grand 
scala 7'he new cafe and restaurant just established, a 
large square marquee, has utterly disappeared, and a host 
of smaller edifices are nowhere. Back, — back into your 
tent, if tent there still be. The poles and two flaps of 
drenched canvass stand tliere to represent it. Every- 
thing beneath it is soaked, beds, clothes, saddle-bags, 
everything in short, except fragile things, which are all 
broken. By desperate exertions we prop up a sort of 
nook, into which we creep, enveloped in waterproofs and 
accompanied by a lantern, and whence I now indite thia 
sketch of our disaster, much impeded by the rain-dropa, 
which contemptuously pass through the canvass as freely 
as if it were not there, and render my writing nearly ille- 
gible. Wind and rain still continue their riot, and do 
not seem at all tired of the fun or disposed to leave off. 
They are making 35,000 individuals horribly uncomfort- 
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able ; bnt what do they, hard-liearted, care ? The d 
will for once be welcome, wheu it Bonnde, five b 
heaoe, during which we sball have plenty of time to refled 
on our &ult8 and follies, and on the raahnesa of b _' 
a campaign in Morocco) towards the end of ^Tovembei 
I wonder how Morito fares, yonder in his gloomy momt 
tains. If he be half as poorly off aa we are, he will pro 
bably be wishing, as I enepect many in camp are at tl " 
moment doing, that the Ceutan crnsade was post a 
gone. 



Camt is fbost op Ckcta, Dee, 19, 
I HAVE done but imperfect justice in the precedin] 
description to the iiirions storm of last night, and to it 
ravages in camp. In headquarters camp alone (a vei; 
Bmall one) a dozen large tents and two or three of le« 
size are down. Open-air kitchens have disappeared 
officers are seeking their property, scattered in the nigh 
tempest, disconsolate servants are struggling i _ 
adversity, and to get op something in the shape of bred 
fiiBt. There are two or three old Crimeans here, an 
they protest that since the storm of the 14th NoTem.bg 
1854, they have witnessed nothing to equal that of t 
18th of December 1859. The wind has now abated (1 
A.M,) and the rain has ceased, but the sky is extremel 
wild, and the weather evidently far from settled. Thirt 
hours — from midnight on tlie 17th to 6 a.m. on the 19t 
— of the heaviest rain, witli rare intervals of ft fa' 
minutes ; nine hours of a perfect hurricane ; a thtudei 
storm to complete the festival, — such are the amenitit 
of winter at the foot of the Sierra BuUones. How i 
campaigning possible in a country and season wfaei 
Buch bursts may at any moment occur — almost witbot 
warning? Suppose we had been overtaken by this wea 
ther in a bivouac half-way between here and Tetnai 
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should we have been freeli for marcliiug and figbting 
after Buoh a thirty honra as wo have just paaeed ? I pro- 
xniee you that last evening there were Borne long facee 
and drooping crests is camp, and eome who lately were 
Banguine of triumph epobe with more diffidence, admitting 
doubts, and seemed to cast wistful glances back to Spain. 
The rain was nnpleaeant, hut the wind was seriously 
damaging. The poor feUowe in the advance most have 
Buffered grievously last night, and it is to be feared the 
hospitals will receive no small accession of inmates as 
one consequence of the deluge and hurricane. 

There are a few shots to ihe front It seems that all 
tlie rain has uot sufQced to damp Morito's martial ardour 
or render his powder uuBervioeable. The wind is rising 
again and threatens another gale. 

BCamp in fbont 07 Gbcta, Dee. 21, 
I Wtii inst., on the morning of which day I sent off 
last letter to you, was devoted to repairing damages, 
re-pitching tents, drying the contents of trunks and saddle- 
bags, seeking things that had strayed or been blown away, 
and re-establishing, as far as possible, the statue quo. 
The Moors did not show; the stonn had probably dis- 
persed and driven them to shelter. Yesterday was fine, 
and oai friends appeared again. There was skirmishing 
at various points of the line ; the Spanish artillery fired 
a great deal, and is supposed to have done the enemy 
much harm ; at any rate, it made them run fast enough. 
They do not at all relish artillery, and we are accumulat- 
iug a good deal of it for their benefit. They showed a few 
hundred cavalry yesterday, and a StaQ' officer assured me 
that he saw the horsemen riding to and fro behind the 
infantry, and urging them on with blows. It is oertain 

It in recent encounters the Moors have not come on 
: 
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day, for a considerable time in tlie afternoon, they ooco' 
pied a seriea of ridges oppoRite our left, but showed no 
diapOBitinn to oomo within short musket-ran^, or to risk ■ 
serious attack. General Roe de Olano'a tronps had ordeTB 
lo content themselves with maintaining their positioi 
not to advance, since to have moved out against tho 
Moore would have been only to exjiose the men without 
possible advantage. For the present we hold our liii9«( 
bat do not desire anything i>eyond them. 
Moors would not venture from under cover, and tba 
Spaniards remained motionlese, the musketry was atvei^ 
long range, and a large number of cartridges was ex- 
pended with little or no result. The casualties on our eidi 
were about fifty, and, but for the artillery, which punishet 
them a good deal, I do not suppose tliose of the Moon 
would have been greater, for they lie close under theil 
banks and hedges, stand up for an instant to fire, and an 
down again directly. The Spaniards, for the most pai( 
young troops, are more fond of firing than sure of theil 
aim (although a few of tho Cazadore battilions are said U 
be expert marksmen), and if their shots tell at the distanot 
at which they were yesterday shooting, and against tar 
gets eo dim and uncertain as the head of a crouchin( 
Moor, it must be more by accident than skill, 
to me that, instead of this game of long shots, leading U 
nothing escept the expenditure of ammunition, it would n 
better to let the men lie cloee behind their parapets sat 
not return the flre, and then, if the Moors, emboldened bj 
their forbearance, ventured near, treat thorn to a volley^ 
or charge them with the bayonet, I doubt whether theg 
would come near enough to be caught ; in general, whei 
the Spaniarde, weary of skirmialiing, or juat at nightfall 
move forward from their position in line without firing 
the enemy scampera away in all haete. An ambuscadl 
or two, in which partiee of them should be cut olf, might 
prove a wholesome lesson, and the irregularity of the a 
face, tho bille and ravines and abundant cover, ought ttk 
render such enterprises comparatively easy, I have not 
heard, however, of anytbing of the kind having been, a 
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yet attempted, and I have reaEon to believe that it doea 
not enter into the plana of Marshal O'Donnell. 

The incident of yesterday's skirmish which excited the 
mofit talk and interest, hy reason of its novelty, was the 
capture of a live Moor. He had two or three slight 
bayonet wounds, hut there was not ranch the matter with 
him, and he was brought into camp and fed and ques- 
tioned. He is a man of about fifty years of age, strong, 
muscular, and very dirty. He was sunimoned from hie 
village to assist in this war, and has two sods under arms. 
He could say nothing about the force of the Moorish army, 
nor about anything else of importance ; but I beb'eve 
the interpreters have not yet done pumping him. Poor 
wretcheB of this sort are led to the fight like so many 
sheep, understanding nothing of it-s causes, and knowing 
only that it is war against the Christian. This man had 
apparently been on Bhort oooimons, judging from the 
' voracity with which he devoured an enonnooa quantity 
of bread. He was kindly treated, and is now in hospital 
at Ceuta, in a room by himself. He is delighted at find- 
ing himself in safety, for he fully expected to be imme- 
diately butchered. 

The weather continues unsettled and rather tempea- 
tnoos, although, after the atona of Sunday night, the 
pufia that shake oar tents seem mere zephyrs. At this 
present time, however, the wind is unpleasantly high, 
coming from the south-east, from the long line of monn- 
lainB we see stretching away in that direction along the 
African coast. While the sun shines, and especially from 
about 11 to 3, it is quite hot, but the evenings are very 
cold. It it a treacherous climate, and particularly dan- 
gerous for persons with delicate chests. Headquarters 
has just been saddened by the sudden deatli of a young 
gentleman from Cadiz, of Irieh descont, Mr Edward Butler, 
who, having been several years resident in Morocco, and 
being conversant with the language, waa induced by 
Marshal O'Dounell to accompany the Headquarters Staff. 

Kraa out yesterday at the skirmish, returned to his 
two hours after dark, complaining of alight indifl- 
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position, went down to sleep in Centa, and thia moniiiig 
waa a corpse. His death is attributed to cholera, bnt 
some believe it to have been puhnonia JulmmanU — suddm 
and violent inflammation of the luBga, — a malady well 
known asd common in Madrid, and which ol^en canin 
off its victims in a very fow hours. 

Host of the oavatty have now arrived. I have 
several regiments, and they appear to me fairly mounted. 
The horses are in exceUent condition. A great deal af 
artillery has been landed, and we shall be strong 
arm for our expedition along the coast to Tetuu^ 
which certain symptoms induce me to think will not 
very much longer deferred. They are working away 
the roads to our left, and steamers in port are shippii 
rations and war stores, with which they are 
pany ns by sea while we proceed by land, 
leavo as many as 1-2,000 or 1-1,000 men in these lini 
and, as that would weaken our force too much, more a 
coming from Spain — indeed, hourly expected. We expeO 
reinforcements to the extent of 10,000 or 12,000 
besides a considerable body of volunteers from all 
menta. To provide against future wants other troops 
preparing in Spain, and the conscripts for 1B60 are alreadj- 
joining the cotoura. 

The ground we now occupy around Ceuta is thf 
that was demanded of tho Moorish Government. Its 
limits, on which the Spanish redoubts stand, are the 
range of hills vrithin the Sierra Bullones. The redonbts 
look down upon and command the valley, of wliich the 
further side is formed by the slopes of that Sierra. Thia 
ia what was demanded, what has lately been taken, and 
what it is intended definitively to retain. 

To-day the gunboats have gone a little way along the 
Straits, and are firing at the Moorish camp in rear of the 
Sierra, and at some caves in which the Moors habitually 
shelter themselves. At thia moment (3 p.m.) niusketiy 
has juat begun upon our left, some distance in advance. 
It is doubtless the escort of the working party, returning 
home and followed up by the Moors. I believe there is 
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no one in the army who will not be glad when these 
wearisome and &uitleB3 ekirmishes are over, and we 
Gome to something more decisive. 

Brigadier Sir Eicbard de la Saussaye, who commanded 
the first Spanish brigade that came over here (part of 
Echague's corps), and who haa displayed military skill 
and eonspicuouB gnliautry in the vEiriouB affairs that have 
since taken place, has been raised to the rank of Major- 
General — a promotion well earned, and which I believe 
to haye given satisfaction to those who have been lately 
serving nnder him. General de la Saussaye is an Irish- 
man, and was formerly in the Spanish Royal Guard, when 
that corps d'elite existed. 

There haa been some delay owing to bad weather, and 
afterwards to breakage, in the laying of the remnant of 
the Atlantic cable which came here iu the Tweedside, to 
connect the Spanish and African coasts. To-day, how- 
ever, all difficnlties were overcome. At a little before 
ten this morning the Tweedaide left Tarifa, paying out 
the wire, and at 2 p.m. the connection was completed, and 
messages were sent to Madrid, Paris, and London. 

Beyond two or three Madrid jonmala not many papers 
reach ue, bnt I occasionally get hold of a number of the 
ubiquitous Galit/nani, and from it I derive the little 
knowledge obtainable here of what ia going on in civil- 
ised lands. In the impression of the 12-13th inst., I 
notice an article extracted from one of your London con- 
temporaries, which makes it evident to me that there 
are very incorrect ideas abroad as to the events that have 
passed around Centa during the last mouth. My letters, 
if they have reached you, as I hope, will have dispelled 
some of the delusions that aeem to have obtained cur- 
rency. The article in question, in speaking of the actions 
of the 25th and 30th ult., insinuates that the Spaniards 
had by no means the best of it. There is no question but 
that the Moors attacked, and bo they did in nearly every 
affair that has taken place. It ia not the Spaniards' object 
to attack them. They merely desire to hold the positions 
they have taken and are fortifying, and await the moment 
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when all eliall be in reaJineea for operationB on a mon 
important scale, and in another direction. This in cer- 
tain ; but it in equally bo that, as often aa the enemy hu 
preeeuted Limself, he hoa been repulsed and 'worBted 
It ia completely imtrue that a gun was captured on tba 
30th ult., and I am ignorant wiiat can have given riee ii 
BDch a report. No Spaniards have as yet been made 
prisnnere to the knowledge of anybody here ; none han 
been returned as miseing. " Marshal O'Donnell," 
writer continnea, " was represented by the last acooi 
as making preparations to return to Madrid, leaving ti 
command in the bands of Zabnla." There has neve: 
the slightest rumour liere of such an intention c 
part of the Commander-in-Chief, whose presence c 
body considera as indispensable, if the campaign is t 
continue. The expedition was cei-taiidy undertaken, « 
the article says, at a most unfitting time, hut that it w3 
" spend the winter in Africa under convaaa " is bighl] 
improbable — if, at leant, it be thereby implied that it w" 
remain all tiie winter in its present lines. The write 
then asks how it is to be provisioned in a country " whei^ 
the arrival of a single traveller sonietimea cauaes • 
Bcarcity." Lucldiy the anny is only abcmt fifteen milei 
Irom Algesiiaa, ten from Tarifa, a few hours' steam f 
Cadiz or Malaga ; so that there is a possibility of il 
escaping famine. As to pressing forward into the int< 
rior of Morocco at this season of the year, that is wbl 
no one now dreams of; it would be mere madue 
Those of the Madrid papers which only a few weeks a 
so prettily mapped out the route of this army, aHottio 
80 many days to fighting, so many to marching, so man 
■to sieges, &o., arid taking the whole force to spend it 
ChiiHtmaa or New Year in Fez, must by this time b 
pretty well convinced of their presumption and folly. 
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Camp jn front op Ceuta, Dec 22. 

"Very high winds all night ; a strong Levanter. The 
mail due last night did not arrive — a great disappoint- 
ment always in a camp, where letters and papers are 
eagerly awaited as the chief of the few pleasures obtain- 
able. General Prim's division is just marching out of 
camp on its way to Monte Negro, a mountain about 
six miles on this side of Cape ^gro, and considerably 
beyond Castillejos. I understand that as the army ad- 
vances upon Tetuan, twenty-two steamers laden with 
stores and provisions (they take 500,000 rations), besides 
the war steamers, will pursue a parallel progress. I 
should mention, if I have not done so before, that Cas- 
tillejos is the name given to two small square white 
bouses, having the appearance of stunted towers, which 
stand some distance apart on nearly the last of the slopes 
to be traversed before reaching the level ground on the 
way to Cape Negro, and considerably beyond our lines. 
Nearly all the field artillery has arrived. The siege 
train will not be landed here. 

General Prim takes with him six battalions, some 
hussars^ and four batteries. He is going to blow up 
some pieces of rock that encumber the road in that di- 
rection, and will return in the afternoon. Troops are 
thrown out in support, and line the heights in front of 
General Ros de Olano's camp. There have been three or 
four shots just fired, but the Moors do not yet show, and 
it is not expected they will make much opposition, al- 
though they will doubtless follow up the troops as they 
retire. Everything seems to indicate an approaching move 
of the army. 



Camp in front of Ceuta, Dec 23. 

Another skirmish yesterday afternoon, as General Prim 
returned from his road-making expedition. There was 
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na great novelty in ite featurea, A good deal of firing; 

thirty or forty men hors de combat on our side ; the artil- 
lery reported to have done much damage to the enemjr. 
Two wounded Cazadores were decapitated by the Moonj 
their comrades, hurrying to hear them oEf, found onlyfla 
headleaa bodies. The enomy showed cavalry, and I 
emnll body of it charged some infantry gaerillas. A 
body of Spanish cavalry offered battle to a much larga 
force of Moorish horsemen, who declined it, and retbed. 
on the advance of a squadron or two. Considerable pio- 
gress was yesterday made with the road towards Tetnan; 
and it ia said tliat two days' more work will oomplBtlL 
it as far as ia intended. It is rather remarkable tbat 
when our troops retire witliin their lines, leaving the MW 
road in the power of the Moors, the latter do it no dam- 
age. One might have supposed they would deBtroy A, 
night the day's work of their enemies, which they, on tb* 
contrary, seem sorupulously to respect. This is to !»■ 
accounted for only by one of two suppositions. £ith«C 
they reckon that when the Spaniards depart, these roadi 
will remain for their use and advantage, or else they de- 
sire to facilitate their foe's advance to ground favourahlft' 
to an engagement on a more extensive scale than any 
that has yet taken place. 

As a change from camp scenes and monotonous skir- 
mifihes, will you atep down with me into Ceuta, on ibs- 
chance of finding something more interesting? The 
passage of horses, mules, and men has worn a broad track) 
irom the camp into town, and the stream of life flowing ia, 
and out leaves no doubt as to the riglit way. You pasa 
out of headquarters camp, where stand groups of Staff 
officers smoking their after-breakfast cigar, watching & 
little firing that has begun to the front, and waiting for 
the horses that are to carry them to the scene of action. 
Ton skirt the camp of General Prim, where a band is, of 
course, playing (Prim's is the musical division of ihift 
army), and a level ground on the left, where infantry arv 
exercising, the skirmishers learning to close into groupft 
on the approach of cavalrj-. The captains now use pilot 
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(wliistlea), on wliicli they sound the trumpet calls (the 
Spaoish infantry use trumpets, not bugles). These 
whistle-calls are heard and understood by the men, but 
are inaudible to the Moors, who had begun to understand 
the signala blown on trumpets, Down the rather steep 
descent to the gates of Ceuta, you meet muleteers and 
soldiers, going in and out with their beasts, fetching and 
carrying rations and all kinds of stores. Here are some 
siok men going in on Btretchers. OfFiceTs of all grades 
are riding and walking to or from the town. Here passee 
a busy commissary, yonder a weary doctor, coming from 
a heavy morning's work in the hospital ; here is a cabi- 
net courier, with gold-laced coat and cap, breeches and 
high boots ; there are a couple of interpreters — one a 
mere lad of sixteen, who speaks as many languages aa 
he ia years old. You pass the wella, where presidarios 
{galley-slaves) and others are hard at work drawing 
water for camp and stable nee, and reach the outer gats 
of the town. If, immediately you have gone through it, 
you turn sharp to your left, you come to a nook within 
the fortifications, where stands a newly-pitchod tent, 
within which three or four oflicials, with flashes of light- 
ning embroidered on the collars of their blue coats, are 
working the oracle — in other words, corresponding with 
Spain by means of the newly-laid cable to Tarifa. They 
tell you that they lost a great deal of their apparatus in 
the unfortunate catastrophe of the Genova at Malaga; 
bnt they have got a noat little machine, in extremely 
small compass, bearing the namo of "Henley, patentee," 
by means of which they are maintaining an animated 
conversation with TarilH, which place, by the by, I lately 
erroneously stated to be only ten miles hence, whereas it 
is five leagues, and something like twenty miles of cable 
were laid down the other day — part of which, however, ia 
accounted for by the great depth of water, and by the vio- 
lence of the cun'ents in the Straits, To get into the town 
of Centa, you have to pass through many windings in the 
fortifications, through various narrow places, and some 
which in wet weather are pools of mud, and through sundry 
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amall arcbed gateways, cunEtantly clioked hy the paseage 
of loaded mulea, by parties of Boldters and gtiltey-HkvM 
carryiBg heavy burdens on boarde or atretchera, by otW 
ah-y and artillery. It is a alow and troabloBome 
whether on foot or on horaeback, and yon are r 
to emerge from the labyrinth upon Africa Sqw 
open place, with houses and harracks around it, wheni 
through a narrow street or two, and ronnd within f' 
rampart or sea-wall of the town, you reach the liil(_ 
over the creek. Here there is generally a tlirong and 
much traffic, but, once past that, all is plain Bailing. 
Yon find yourself at the foot of a broad ascending street, 
leadiug into the heart of the town. To your left is the. 
Marina, a road along the shore of the bay, leading to 
outer or eastern eitroniity of the little peninsula 
Ceuta stands. In that direction are the Governor's honi 
tbe cavalry barracks, and some CDmmiBsariat si 
The sun basks down upon it in the middle bonrB of I 
day, and an African sun, even within tliree days 
Christmaa, is neither pleasant nor salutaiy to a Knroi 
But here comes a funeral. A rndely-construoted ooffil 
as rudely covered with coarse hlack stufF, kept down " 
yellow riband and brass nails, is borne by four in&n 
soldiers in their fatigue jackets. Four others walk 
to relieve them when tired ; an orderly corporal is in 
tendance. There is also a man in an old brown 
with a hat once black, but now red-brown from use ai 
exposure to weather. You take him for an assistant 66 
ton. Not at all ; he is the chaplain. Tbe corpse is til 
of ono cholera- stricken, and these are home to th< 
graves without robed priests, or charger following, 
volley fired over their grave — as quietly (I might almc 
say, as secretly) as possible, in order to avoid tho 
mournfnl and alarming impressions which the number 
interments might occasion, and which it is known froi 
esperience are not without their efiect in augmenting th 
spread of the disease. On the cofiin are the initials t 
tho deceased ; an officer (doubtless a personal friend) an 
a servant follow. We will follow too, if you pleasa 
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although with do notion bow far removed tte cemetery 
may be. We pass the house of Brigadier Gomez, the 
Grovemor, who himeelf has only jnet recovered from a 
touch of cholera, pass the stores, the barracks, a little 
pablic garden or promenade, where in summer the tawny 
belles of Ceuta recreate — get beyond all buildings, in 
short, and on sandy paths, and among heavy patches of 
cactus, nntil we are at the very extrernity of the promon- 
tory, at the point where a few rocks, rearing their black 
creatB above the water, mark the luie between the calm. 
surface of the bay, smiling and rippling in the sunlight,. 
and the more uneasy face of the open sea, at that spot 
whirling in rapid circles from the action of cotiflioting 
currents. Upon this slope to our right is the cemetery.' 
It is of a square form, and of a kind common in Spain. 
Within the surrounding wall, niches are built — small 
square openings, just admitting a cofBn, of which the 
narrow end, when driven home, touches the wall, while 
the large end remains within a few inches of the euper- 
fioies of tJie inner masonry. Nearly all the niches are 
closed, and over the brick and plaster that shuts tbem 
there has been placed, in most cases, a board or stons 
slab, with some record of the inmate. 

The guardian of the gate is a mulatto galley-slave, but 
he can give no information as to where the corpse is to b© 
deposited, for he is but a subordinate keeper, and the chief 
official is absent. The niches are numbered and divided 
into series, placed under the protection of different saints. 
While awairing the absent janitor and sexton we have 
abundant time to inspect the burial-ground, wliose posi- 
tion (on the verge of a barren promontory, exposed to the 
strong blasts that blow thither from the east) and general 
kspect have something that harmonises well enough with 
one's idea of what the cemetery of the ancient -Morisco, 
modem -convict town of Ceuta ought to be. There has 
been much burying of late, and the place is in confii- 
eion. Some of the tombstones and small monuments (for 
there are graves also in the centre, in addition to the 
mches) totter from age and rough treatment ; here lie a 
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heap of human eknils and bones ; hard by are Gevenl> 
open coffins, of slight conetmction, aoiDe of them broken 
to pieces, some green and damp inside, as if bat latdy 
emptied of tlie last decayed remnaata of the corpses tky 
had enclosed. The place is not fragrant, uor pleauift 
to liQger in; fortunately the sea-breeze purifies tl* 
atmoephere. The sexton arrives ; he is a sinewy eldetlj 
convict, with a tinge of negro blood, and with grey hm 
curling out on all sides &om under his fiat cap. Whei^ 
has he been ? Why is he not at his post ? He has bee 
a long walk to fetch his daily pittance of bread — n lltd 
blaok loaf — which he toases aside with gome appearance cf 
humour at the reproof. He explains the neglected Btat) 
of the burial-ground by the great deal of work there hu 
been of late. There are very few niches vacant, but » 
is found ; the priest mutters a few prayers, while all pi 
sent stand uncoTered and attentive ; the coffin ia depositei 
in the niche, which the sexton bricks up. This is all, aa 
we again make our way along the sultry, dusty Mariia 
and tills time enter the town by the broad asoent alreoc^ 
mentioned. About half-way up, just where a CarriBr il 
desperately striving to satisfy tlie demands made upon M 
time and labour for the benefit of sick muloa and lam 
horses, and for shoes innumerable, there is a street to tfc 
right, or rather a wide lane between dead walls, up whid 
we will turn, even at the risk of not getting fairly int 
Ceuta to-day. A few score paces bring you to an opS 
gate in the wall on the right, through which you pass ini 
a long quadrangle, half-courtyard, half-garden, with I 
number of doors and low buildinga on each side. A fei 
yards up it you pass under a trellis, stretching across tb 
court, and which in summer must afford a shade not newt 
be obtained from tlie shrivelled leaves and bare branche 
of the vine that clothes it. At the further end of the com 
ia a similar lattice awning, trailed over by a vine with i 
huge stem, and with wliich a puiupkiu plant has u 
itself, the great, dark-green fruit, as big as a man's heai 
dangling by slender stalks below and around the arbotU 
la front of a door on the right are a number of earthen jw 
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oontaining plants, few of which now show blosBom. But 
at the Bidea of the court grow largo bushee rich iu bloom. 
Here is a strange fantastic black and lilac flower, which 
looks aa if it were io half-mourning, and to whose shape, 
like that of the lower end of a trumpet, it donbtleea 
oweg the name of Jbr de la trompeta, by which it is here 
known. Here is a bright red flower, a perfect vermilion 
tint, with long feather-like petals stretching out horizon- 
tally around a cluster of red and yellow buds. This is 
the_^OT" de pasctia (the Christmas bloeaom), beautiful cer- 
tainly, though I prefer at this season the British holly and 
mistletoe. And again we come to dusters of a pale blue 
blosaom, which in form and manner of growth bo strongly 
resembles jessamine that we pluck some to examine. But 
jessamine it is not, and, moreover, it is scentless. This 
rather pretty plaoe is the Barrio de los Mores, the quarter 
or pen in which dwell the descendants of those who once 
posBeaeed Ceuta. It is worth a glanoo. Here dwell 
Almanzor, and Hamet, and Zorayda, and others whose 
names alone transport one back to those days of romance 
when Spanish and Moorish chivalry vied vrith each other 
in deeds of daring and featB of arms in the battle-fields of 
Qranada. For the most part there is little of the chival- 
rous or picturesque in the aspect of the inmates of these 
last residences of the Moors in Ceuta. The majority are 
aqaalid and miserable -looking enough. There are excep- 
tions, however. Here, under the pumpkin trellis, dwells 
a comely youth in gay attire, who claims high descent, 
and shows you a curved cimeter which hia ancestors are 
said to have wielded with no feeble arm in war against 
the Spaniard, He ia very Spanish himself now, speaks 
pure Castilian, and wishes no good to the children of his 
forefathers' countrymen in the contest between them and 
the Government under which he lives. My favourite here, 
however, is Hamet, a fine companionable jolly old Morisoo, 
cleanly of aspect, with a good eye for a horse, obliging, 
and serviceable. He would be no bad study for a painter ; 
nay, you have seen him many a time, or one much like 
him, in the pioturea and sketchbooks of those Sughsh and 
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Freiicb artists who affect OrientuI eubjects and ecenes in 
Araby. Horace Vemut haa drawn bioi more tban once— 
a little idealised, perliaps — in liis dashing delineationa ot 
African warfare, with white inuElin drawn over bia head 
and breast, and contrasting with his tawny viBage an 
black beard. Uia ordinary attire la plain enough, but K 
him when he rides forth Ic full dresB, all purple and Sbs 
linen, gold and scarlet, as I met him the other day, pranfr 
iug out of Ceuta on a black charger, bound upon a visit 
to a Spanish General. Very stately and brilliant did hs 
look, and great was the admiration and wonder he excitei 
on big passage through the camp, where the eoldien 
thronged to gaze at him, and took him to be, at the -vay^ 
least, an Ambassador Extraordinaiy from the Emperor ol 
Morocco, come to solicit peace and implore clemencgr.. 
And here ia Zorayda come to sit for a pen-and-ink poP., 
trait. Comely she is, and of a rich golden tint, with Snt 
black eyes, and an embonpoint doubtless quite to Orienta 
taste; and, above ail, she has a mellow voice and inei 
haustibte good-bumoiir. Of the other ladies, as far as 
bos been permitted to me to contemplate them, I can n 
little. They are generally elderly and somewhat fade^f 
wearing red slippers witli blue flowers embroidered npoB 
tbem, and, oh 1 how guiltless of crinoline I Whether th^ 
be a succession of wives whom Hamet baa taken to hiK 
bosom, or in what relation tliey may stand to bim, I know- 
not, nor care too curiously to investigate, for Uamet hw 
lived long enough amongst Christians to be aware of an4 
sensible to their prejuditias; and he is really too goodtt 
fellow for one to risk ruffling his susceptibilities. 

I do not know that there is much else noteworthy ion 
ramble through Ceuta. The convicts' workshop, whi 
they follow their different trades, haa nothing voiy atr 
iag about it. They have plenty of occupation no' 
nearly every class of artisan finds abundant customera ui 
the army. Above all, the carpenters have lots to iof, 
were it oidy in supplying the demand for tables and camp* 
stools, greatly needed in the tents, and of which few were 
brought from Spain, probably because it was not expected 
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we abould be bo long etationaiy. The very complete, 
although Bomewhat irregular pavement of Ceuta's streets 
is due to convict labour, and ihe labonrera have displayed 
a certain degree of taste in tbe rude mosaics tbey have 
formed out of stones of different colours, which they have 
so arranged as fo represent trees, eleplianta, and varioua 
other devices. From the beginning to the end of some 
of the streets there meandeis a seemingly intermioabla 
branch, with foliage sprouting from it on either side. 
These convicts, as I have already observed, fight ex- 
tremely well when arms are given to them. Among 
them, are a great many old soldiers ; and, moreover, they 
have a strong stimulus to do their duty in the field, — for 
if they failed in it, they would return to a chain and bard 
labour, while, as a reward for good service, they may ex- 
pect liberty, or at least a commutation of puuiahmont. 
In yesterday's fight, a party of these conjinados armadot, 
as they are called, wore disposed as skirmishers, wheik a 
small body of Moorish horse (some 50 or 60) charged 
down npon them. With the coolness and decision of 
vetrf^rans, they drew together, and received the cavalry 
with steady fire and bayonets. Several of the Moors fell ; 
the rest were diacoucerted, and retired. I understand 
that the experiment of arming these oouvicta has been 
found to answer so well that it is intended to carry it out 
on a mnch larger scale. 

The large reinforcemeiitfi expected from Spain ought 
now to be at Algesiras, and very shortly here. The 
weatheris fine, the sea calm, and everything favours their 
transport. Three thousand Basixuea should be here before 
the end of the month. The volunteers for African service, 
from tlie regiments which remain in Spain, are very 
numerous. They are said to amount to 5000 men. So 
that the Spanish army will soon be able to march away 
from here in at least its present strength, or even raoi'e, 
and still leave behind it a force sufficient not only to keep 
the lines, which daily grow stronger, but perhaps to co- 
operate usefully by a sortie, should the expeditionary 
ariny ooiue to an engagement with the Moors between 
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this and Cape Negro. Meanwliile, the delay we e^»- 
rience is uot altogether unprofitable. The Boldiere get 
inured to fighting by frequeat BkirmieUeB, and gain con- 
fidenoe by eeeiug that, although obetisate at long ahote, 
and daring in following up retiriiig troopa, the Moore wiU 
not stand a steady onset, and, aboTe all, dislike the 
bayonet and artillery. I hear, by the by, that it hw 
been stated in foreign papers that the Moors readily 
attack with oold steel, with their goomiaa — keen-edged 
Bwords, or long poniards. This is erroneous. The Moor'a 
faronrite weapon is the espingarda, or long gun, nmuben 
of which have been captured in the different oomhata 
When driven to bay, and nnable to load, they use it at R 
club, and it is only when it is broken or struck fromtluit 
hands that they have reoourse to their side-armB. 

A characteristic and amusing trait of the MooriBli pri- 
soner made the other day, was related to me by one joe- 
Bent. When he was brought in, an ofhcer handed ft 
dollar as a reward to one of the eoldiers who had taken 
Mm, Wounded though he was, and terrified though he 
might be supposed to be, the prisoner no sooner saw the 
glitter of the coin than be made a clutch at it. It was 
the ruling passion developed under the most unfavourable 
oircumstanoeB — the robber instinct triumphing over every 
other feeling. The poor wreteh seems a sort of savage, 
without two ideas, and passes his time in invoking bless- 
ings on the heads of the Spaniards for not having killed 
him, and in devouring, with wolfish appetite, all the 
bread, cofTee, and other food he can obtain. He is bo 
pleased with his fare and treatment that he is anxious to 
send for his sons and the rest of his kindred to join him 
in his repasts at the expense of the merciful unbelievers. 

I lately went over the Serallo, the large old building 
which stands at about the centre of the Spanish camp 
and position. It was formerly a palace, and is supposed 
to have been built for the use of a Moorish sovereign 
during a former siege of Ceuta. It has a spacious jsatio, 
or inner oonrt, with a well in the middle, and doubtlesB 
in its day it was a stately pile, but it is in an extremely 
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B condition, and it needs close inspection to detect 
ren faint traces of former magnificence. 
t The wind has changed, and has gone round to the 
rth-west — blasts from the mountains instead of gales 
3 the sea. Last night was extremely mild, now it is 
Jetting cold again. Thus we go on, through continual 
changoa. The working party did not go out to-day, and 
the Moors have been quiet. We are making our prepara- 
tions to spend aa merry a Christmas as may be possible 
under the not very favourable circnmstanoes. I lately 
was induced to beheve that we might possibly march 
jnst about ChristmaB Day, but I see little chance of it 
now, and should not be greatly surprised if the new year 
still found us here, since it would need but two or three 
days of decidedly bad weather to delay the movement 
The moat prevalent impression, however, seems to be 
that the end of the month will find ua on our way to 
Tetuan. 



^^f Caht FN nioNT OF Cbuta, Dec. 2S, 

CnKiSTMAs Eve — Noche Bue-na—in a great festival in 
Spain, and is kept much aa Christmas Day is with us in 
England. Here the iiaual custom was not departed from. 
A doable ration of wine and a small gratuity sufficed to 
put the Spanish soldier in great good-humour, and there 
was much aound of Tnir f-.lt and jollity in camp during the 
evening. Whether or not these sounds reached the ears 
of tlie Moors, or whether the renegades deceived them, 
and told them that on the following morning the Spaniards 
would be sleeping off a debauch, and less able than usual 
to defend themselves, I cannot say, but soon after seven 
on Cluiatmas morning our fiieuds of the dark counte- 
ind dirty white garments showed upon our extreme 

sending upon the beach, making use of our new 
i, and apparently aiming at enveloping Roa de Olano'a 

At the same time they advanced towards his 
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right, their line aBsuming their favourite orescent romv 
and came up to a very motlerate distance from 
Alphonao redoubt {on the left of all), so called nfter tha 
Prince of Asturiaa. There ensued a vety auiart little SgM, 
in which the enemy received a sharp lesson. I perceive, 
by papers which might be supposed better informed, 
that the Moors have been giving out fantastical historic 
of their victories over the Spaniards, of their b&Ting 
taken redoubt*, which they might have held had thej 
thought it worth while, and in wliich they would havj 
captured guns if the Cliristians had not been so prude ^^ 
as to remove them beforelmnii. These are mere fable^ 
and it requires but one visit to our line of redoubts a 
a very short acquaintance with the Moorish style of 
manccuvring to feel certain tliat they are so. But the 
agenta of tho Emperor of Morocco will hardly have the 
audacity to represent the affair of tho 25th of T 
as a victory. The enemy was vigorously received ttni 
promptly checked. From the redoubts tlio artillei 
made good practice, and punished him severely. On th< 
left tha infantry were chiefly engaged. The Moors had' 
advanced in a reckless, imprudent manner, apparently 
thinking only of outflanking the Spanish position, antfi 
not considering that they might themselves be out oSf 
or at least brought within bayonet reach. The oonBe> 
quence was that they snlfercd not a little, and had t 
retire with sueb precipitation that they left upwards d 
forty dead bodies behind them, contrary to their r 
custom. When the Spaniards advanced without fi „,^ 
to charge them with the bayonet, they did not stand &4 
an instant. In this manner a company of the Reg^enfe 
of Zamora drove a lot of them out of a position they had 
occupied, the Moors being in such haste to decamp, and 
having such very long legs, that only two or three wets 
caught. It seema nearly imposaible to make them 
priaoners. In one encounter (most of these little aotiona 
are mode up of a number of small lights between a few 
companies of Spaniards, and detached bodies of the^ 
Moora, who seem to have no idea of attacking in bat- 
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talioQ, or otherwise than irregularly), ia which a number 
of Moora were killed, one of thein was fnirrottnded by 
foar C&zadores, who oame down upon him with fixed 
bayonets, shouting and signing to him not to fire, and that 
thej woold give him quarter. The Moor took no heed 
of their overiarea, levelled his long gun, and shot one of 
them, whereupon hs was, of course, put to death by the 
odiers. Tlie enemy had been driven back and seemed 
discouraged, but still showed in coBBiderable force at 
some distance in front of our linea, when a battery of long 
rifled four-ponndere opened upon them from the Alphonso 
redoubt. There was a wood which they evidently 
thought out of range, and in which a large number of 
them had assembled and remained spectators of the httla 
skirraiBhing that was still going on. The first shot pitched 
beyond tbem, and produced an instant commotion and a 
tendency to move to the rear, and two or three more, 
which just got their range,' sent them rapidly to the 
right-about. The slopes and hills in their rear wore 
dotted with them, making off in all haste, and looking, in 
tbe distance and in their whitey-brown iiaicks, like so 
many frightened sheep. Before two o'clock they had all 
disappeared, and no more shots were heard. The Span- 
ish loss was six killed and thirty-four wounded. Some 
companies went out to see if they could find any wounded 
Moora, hut discovered none but dead. The bodies of a 
nuoober who had been killed in the ravines near the soa 
were burnt there. The general opinion in camp is that 
the Moora are getting cowed at finding themselves in- 
variably repulsed with loss, and without gaining an inch 
of ground. They had been accustomed to harass Ceuta, 
and to skirmish with the handfnl of men which the gar- 
rison could send out against them, until they came to 
form a most contemptuous idea of the value of Spanish 
soldiers. Against the force now opposed to them they 
find they can do nothing, and the artillery, especially, 
seems an arm of great terror to them. Meanwhile, the 

fih recruits are getting practice, and are learning to 
little of the enemy, who had been represented to 
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them as fonnidable, and whose appearance, to young aal- 
diGre, Qiiiat uaqueationably be ao. The Moore are gene- 
rail; tall, powerful meu, of ferooioua anpeot aod gnat 
agility, and their mode of ooming on, like bo man; howl- 
ing Buvages, is Bot calculated to encoutage and gin 
confidence to lads who for the firet time find themiielvM 
in aotioD. Most of those whose dead bodice we ban 
aeon were men of mature ago, seemingly forty yeaia 
old, or even more, although perhaps we take them te 
be oldor than they are. They are horribly dirty, anl 
few of them have anything on but their haick. Ai 
the things brought in yesterday, besides arme, wen 
some leathern pouches, with a strap to sling over 
shoulder, the pouch ialling nnder the opposite arm. Id 
these thoy keep their powder loose. Loading must be &- 
long process with them, and if all their guns be of tht' 
same kind as those I have seen, with flint locks of M 
antiquity of constnictiou that entitles them to a place it 
a museum of old arms, they must speedily become anseri 
vicBable in wet weather. 

We had some squalls of rain dnring the skirmish jet 
terday, and at nightfall these were exchanged for a driv 
ing torrent, which a violent gale sent against the tenti 
with such force that they were speedily wet throu^ 
It was a very dirty night indeed ; there was scarcely I 
tent in camp through which the water did not make itl 
way in greater or less quantities. In short, it waa I 
repetition of the previous Sunday, the 18th, and ratfaai 
worse than better. Even for those who were so Inokj 
as to have a dry couch (and those were very few) it t 
scarcely possible to Hieep, owuig to the roaring of ttiewiiM 
and flapping of canvass. To-day has been gloomy^ 
muggy, and without much wind. The Moors have b 
peri'ectiy quiet. Our chief occupation has been repairing 
damages, re-pitchiug tents, drying beds and clothes, 
am told that Bickness is again on the increase, whiohj 
indeed, is not to be wondered at after the weather we 
have had. 
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Camp in front of Ceuta, Dix. 27. 
TiLi. about 10 o'clock lust night tlie weather was pretty 
quiet, bnt then the tempest broke forth again and raged 
all night It still continuee. The rain has left off for a 
while, bnt the wind is as fierce ae ever, making the 
Btrongeat tent-poles bend till one thinks they must break. 
Judging from appearances, we have not yet done with 
the rain. With snch weather as this there is little pro- 
bability of fighling or marching. The Moors, we are 
asanred, by persons who have lived among them, have a 
great dislike to the rain. As for our match to Tetuan, 
it will hardly bo commenced until there be a prospect of 
weather rather more propitious. These rains convert 
the new roads (which are superficial, only fine-weather 
paths) into swamps, or something very like it, most 
laborious to march over, and which would ho speedily so 
cut up as to be impracticable for artillery. NeverthelesH, 
the report of an early move ia rife, and I believe every- 
body would rejoice at its proving true, for we are heartily 
weary of this gnsty, rainy camp, and would gladly ex- 
change it for the line of march, even though with a tem- 
porary iucreaee of hardship. But I suspect we Iiave still 
a little time to wait here. This stormy weather is un- 
favourable to the transport of troops from Spain, and I 
doubt the army's moving until further reinforcements 
have come up. 

Major - General Echaguo, who commands the first 
corps, which was the first to land in Africa, and who 
was wounded in the sharp action of the 25th of Novem- 
ber, before the remainder of the army came over, has 
been promoted to the rank of Lieu ten ant- General. 

The Spanish Gaceta MiUtar states the number of men 
who have volunteered from various regiments to join the 
army in Africa to be upwai'da of 6000. 

k 1 
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Camp nt tbost or Cbuta, Dee. 9S. 
WiTti elight iiiteniiipBion the bad weather continuodl 
yesterday. The camp was a dreary picture, everj 
wet, mud in the tents, cooking (it is all al fmco v 
here) rendered alraoBt impossible by the endden bl 
and torrents, the roads luore than ankle-deep in mO 
and perilous for hotees from their extreme slipperiw 
the more so rb nearly all the ground here 
where it is not steep. When I say roads, it is by o 
tesy ; I mean trackB, for we have little that i 
The troops have worked hard during the last three I 
four weeks, and have made a very considerable leugi 
of pathway, good for walking and riding, and even fi 
artillery, bo long as the weather is dry ; but when M 
come to have forty-eight hours' rain, as at present, thei 
much-vaunted "roads" quickly show their \ 
To move an army over them then wonid be e 
diflSouIt ; the artillery oould hardly fed to stick, and i 
arrest the progress of the troope in the rear. Nevertb 
less, it is believed by those most likely to be right tl 
a move ia at hand, and is delayed only until we ha* 
one or two fine days to dry the ground. Unfortunate! 
a couple of fine days ivould almost be an aesuranos ' 
wet ones ensuing, for during the mouth now ne&r i 
close we have only once had more than aisty or sevem 
hours of fine weather at a time. Some flatter tfaemselTt 
that January is usually a better month here than DeoeiOr 
ber, but my iuquiriee among the natives by no mean 
lead to the same conclusion. A Ceutan told me just noi 
that December, January, and February here bear a ve^ 
strong resemblance to each other, and added that we ha 
had no rain as yet. With torrents of twelve, twent;^ 
four, and even forty-eight hours' duration fresh in i 
memory, I probably looked sceptical of his aBsursiicll 
for he proceeded to supply me with proofs. "We (" 
not consider," he said, " that we have had any rain worti 
speaking of until the wells begin to fill, and at thie p 
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sent timo there is aoarely more water in them than there 
was a month ago." To this there was no reply, and I 
remained with the unpleasant conviction that, if January 
is to be wetter than the last few days, this is likely to 
be the daropest campuign ever made. Those who pro- 
jected this war eeem to have fallen into the error of 
ig:noring their foes. They expected to beat the Moore, 
and tbey may very probably have been right in feeling 
confident of their superiority over them ; but there are 
other enemies, on whose opposition and mdUvourable 
inflnonoe thoy forgot to reckon. The climate at this 
season of the year, the cholera and other diseases, the 
defective administration so likely to be found in the army 
of a country long unaccnatomed to war — all these are 
worse foes than the Mauritanian hordes with their long 
firelocks, irregular tactics, and savage yells. They are 
foes i^inst wliich lead and steel, and valour and gene- 
ralship, avail little or nothing. The certainty of ten 
days' fine weather would now be worth a milliou. A 
week, at niOHt, onght to take ns to Tetnan, even with 
a battle on the road, and akirniishea every day. The 
time Bhoiild be less, but it is expected that we ahall be 
delayed two or three days while the engineers overcome 
certain material obstacles to our progress. Fine weather 
or bad, however, it is beyond a doubt that the order to 
advance would be received with general rejoicing, for 
the army is heartily sick of these wiudy heights and 
narrow limits. There seems to have been an impression, 
at least among many of the officers, that the campaign 
was to be a very brief one, a sort of veni vidi vici afiair, 
a speedy onslaught, rapid victories, a triumphant entry 
into Tangier or Tetuan, or both, and then rest upon 
laurels, and perhaps return to Madrid. General O'Dou- 
nell himself is reported (with what truth I know not) to 
have told his friends that he should eat his Christmas 
dinner in the Spanish capital. He has eaten it in a 
much loss pleasant place, and, as far as appearances go, 
he is likely to eat not a few more upon African soil. It 
JB a widely-spread, although I cannot say that it is » 
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miiirersal I>e]jef here, that Tetoan will be taken, and that 
then the campaign will be at on end. llost of tLoee nh» 
aro not confiiient of the two events put faith in one or 
the other of them, some believing that Tetuan will i» 
token, but that tho war will not then come to a close 
(these I believe to he few), while others say that if 
Tetuan be taken the campaign ie over. My own opiuion, 
which is tliat of many othere here (although not all of 
them may think it right or prudent openly t« espresB itji 
ie that this expedition, begun in haste and without euffi- 
oient previous deliberation and preparation, is alreadj' 
repented of, and wiU be brought to a close as soon as 
that can be done witliont incurring ridicule and disgiac 
There can be no question that the cause of this war h 
been in a great measure the Spanish press, which h 
displayed in this circumstance a vitalily for wh) 
foreigners, and probably many Spaniar<k, were nnp 
pared to give it credit. Unfortunately, its previoaa 
unsuspected power was injudiciously exerted. Instfl 
of the counsels of pmdence, it put forward tlie inolt 
ments of passion. The opposition papers did so ( 
system, and in hopes of getting the Government in 
difGcnlties ; the papers that support Government foolish 
and unreflectingly joined in the cry. Before the wisdo 
or neceaaity of snoh a war had been duly weighe 
clamow had rendered it inevitable. With respect to 11 
share the clergy had in bringing it about, and whicli 
have seen a good deal insisted on in print, I can s 
nothing of my own knowledge, as I was not in Spain 
the time, and this is not the place to trace such influent 
There are reasons, however, for believing that if t 
clergy did not actually urge on the war, they at le« 
are now doing what they can to support it — not, j 
haps, out of their own pockets, but by their power ov 
the conaoiences and purse-strings of others. An Intel 
gent Spaniard mentioned to me the other day some lai; 
anonymous donations that had been made for the ( 
penses of the war. These, he added, were the work of t 
confessional. One hears of contributions from i 
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quarters — among oihers, of b aubBoription got up to pay 
the liaif-million demandod of Spain by the British Gov- 
ernment. All tliia IB very patriotic, but it doea not 
prove enthosiasin for tho war. The Spaniards perceive 
that they have got into a contest more difficult and more 
ooetly tlian they expected, and they show themselves 
willing to make sacrifices to carry it tjiroughin a manner 
creditable to their coiintry ; but this doea not prove tliat 
if they were now in time to choose they would not prefer 
peace. 

A fourth corps d'armfe is now forming at Malaga, to 
be commanded by General Bios — a name hitherto un- 
known to fame. It will coDBiet, I am informed, of ten 
strong bftttaUons. Troopa continue to arrive here, and 
are sent up to camp immediately. It is said that the 
first corpB (which was the first to arrive in Airica), com- 
manded by General Echague, with Generals La Saussaye 
and Gasaet at the head of its two divisions, will remain 
Jo keep these lines when the army marches on Tetuan. 
It is the corps that has as yet seen most fighting, borne 
most exposure, and experienced the heaviest losses. One 
of its brigades, under La Saussaye, was here for some 
time before any other, and before hostilities actually 



Camp ih feont op Ceuta, Dec. 29. 
Tui3 has been a fine day, — breezes on the heights, sun- 
t-ijine upon the sea ; the camp drying itself; eveiything 
spread abroad ; teuta thrown open, trunks emptied, olothea 
and blankets extended on tbe tent tops, every one's goods 
and chattels opened to the inspection of bis neighboura, 
— the scene a combination of Rag Fair and Brokers' Row, 
— people sitting outside on boxes and camp-stoola, as if 
thoy were as much in need of drying as their property. 
As usual, a bright day induced a brighter view of things 
^fa general, and of the prospects of the expedition in par- 
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ticu]ar; and there was also Bomo tuoTement by seaBDcl 
land to enliven us after our three days' sliower-baUi aid 
inactioD. Early in the forenoon the Spanish sqnadiHB 
made its appearanco to the east of Ceuta, at a oousidtf- 
able diRtanoe from land, uaking for Martin, the portal 
Tetuau. It consisted of 10 sail, of which the followii^ 
list will be found, I believe, pretty nearly correct :- 
Isabel II., 84 gans, sailing liner, in tow of the Isabel IT 
12 ^ans, steamer; ViUa de Bilboa, 40 guns, sailing, towa 
by the Veibco Nunez, 12 guns, steamer ; Princesa de li 
Asturias, 50, and Blanca, 40, screw frigates ; Colon, 12, 
steamer ; Vnlcano steamer, carrying two SO-poondenJ 
and two despatch -boats. 

The squadron steamed in behind Cape Negro, with tin- 
exception of two or three vessels which remained off tilt, 
point. Fire was opened at about 1 o'clock. The pnj 
jection of the Cape intercepted our view, and oor-^~ 
bined with the wind, which blew from us, to prevent o 
hearing much more of the cannonade than we were abb 
to see of it. We saw a good deal of smoke off the Cap^ 
but the sound of the guns reached us but faintly. T)m 
Moors replied to the fire, and it was probably the smokl 
from their batteriea that rose above the line of hills 8tt| 
short distance to the westward, while on a raountain-Ml 
beyond (more to the south) a colnmn of smoke prooaedfi 
from a fire, which was supposed to be a beacon or aagqf 
of alarm. As yet no official account of the bombardraed 
has reached us, but the report is that it was highly a 
cessful, and that Fort Martin and a land battery ^ 
greatly damaged. The Moors are said to have fired I 
first with very good aim (I have hoard nothing of dai 
to the squadron) to the extent of about HO shots, ' 
their practice became worse, and their fire sooo afterwut 
ceased. A French war steamer went out to Titneaa t' 
bombardmeut. I saw no English vessel pass on tha Hli 
errand, nor have I heard that any was present. The i 
of the Spanish squadron did not last very long. Towui 
3 o'clock the vessels reappeared from behind the C^ 
and steamed in the direction of the Straits. They WC 
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still in sight when night came ou. The BquaJron was 
commanded by Admir&l Herrera. 

At about the same time at which the fire of the ships 
began, the Moors, either tempt.eil by the fiue afternoon, 
or imagining that this army was going to move upon 
Tetuan, showed upon our left, both horse and foot, and 
Bkirmishing began, It lasted until dark, but was very 
trifling towarda the close, the rifled batteries from the 
redouble, and three small eteamers which had, as usual, 
so placed themselves aa to rake their position, oocasion- 
ally throwing shot and shell among them. The musketry 
fire was pretty sharp at times, and it is reported this even- 
ing that the casualties on this side are more numeroas 
than in the two or three last afEatrs, in which, indeed, the 
Spanish loss was so small as to induce a report in camp 
ihat the Moors had had a great many of their best marks- 
men killed. The whole fight, however, was of no conse- 
i|uenoe, only one of those which have been of frequent 
occurrence during the last month, and the General-in- 
Chief did not leave his tent. General Rob do Olano com- 
manded the troops engaged. 

The behef continues strong tJiat we are on the point 
of moving from this place to the attack of TetuHn. It is 
thought that our advance will be very slow and guarded, 
— one corps to move forward a short distance and take up 
a position, while the obstacles to marching on are removed 
by the Engineers ; then another corps to be advanced, 
while the first makes a little further progress. Cape Negro 
is still expected to be the point of the greatest difficulty. 
It is also reported that the Spanish naval forces here dis- 
posable will be divided into two squaih'ons, and will attack 
both Fort Martin and Tangier at the ssme time that, the 
army advances on Tetuan. The post hence takes too 
long a. time in reaching London for it to be wortli while 
writing down at any length reports whoKe truth or false- 
hood will probably shortly be proved, while the tele- 
graph will convey to you rapid information of the events 
here daily espected to occur, should they come to pass,. 
Talking of telegraphs, I may mention that the line from 
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Tarih to Ceuta ie now being coutiDned op to headqnap- 
ters. The posts are erected nearly up to tlie tent of die 
General- in- Chief, and the wires will probably be placed 
within a day or two. There is a talk of carrying thBin 
OQ as Far as the Sorallo. 



Camp im froht of Cbuta, Dee. 
1 AM assured that the loss of tlie Spaniards in yesterday's 
skirmish was trifling. The Moore fought as usuat, firing 
long shots, and retreating hastily as soon as any threat 
was made to cliarge them, then returning with some bold- 
ness when they saw their enemy retiring. As I have 
more than once mentioned, it is rare that they can be 
brought to a close encounter, and hence the reason that 
so few of their wounded and even of their dead have been 
taken, Yesterday, however, as on ChriBtraaB Day, a bat- 
talion was too quick for them, and seven were killed with 
the bayonet. In general it is not even necessary to fix. 
bayonets to drive them back; the Spaniards have merely 
to face about and advance towards them without fitii^ 
and they immediately retreat. This conduct on their part 
has given considerable confidence to their opponenta 

A Spanish naval officer, who was on board the Fraodk 
Bteamer which went to watch the operations of the 
squadron against Fort Martin, says that the fire from thi 
ships greatly damaged the Moorish batteries — in fitct 
accoi-diiig to his account, knocked them to pieoea, ant 
that the French officers were loud in praise of the exooli 
lence of the Spanish gunners. The fire of the Moors, it ia 
added, was feeble and ill-directed, was speedily silenoe^ 
and did no harm to their opponents. Of course, tMa ' 
only one side of the fjuestion, but it is the most 
worthy information on the subject I have as yet 
able to obtain. 

The Moors were reported to have been throwing up 
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some defensive works at CaatillejoB, a point near &b sea 
between this and Cape Negro, bo called on account of 
tile small whit^ tower-Uie buililingB before referred to, 
and it was also said that they had cannon there. I men- 
tion these reports merely to contradict them in case they 
should obtain currency in other quarters. Recent recon- 
noisBances have ascertained that they have neither guns 
nor fortiflcatiouB in the place mentioned, unless the name 
of fortification is to be given to the small earthen para- 
pets they habitually throw up, — low banks, behind which 
they crouch to load and fire. 

The weather to-day is perfectly beautiful and the aky 
cloudless, unless we may consider as clouds some banks 
of mist which partly shroud the summits of the Sierra 
BnUoues, and creep down the side like thin snow-drifts 
or lazy curls of smoke. The camp is once more dry and 
comfortable. Last night was mild, and this morning the 
temporatura is such that a light coat is sufficient cover- 
ing when sitting in an open tent. This, however, is a 
treacherous climate, and the wisest are those who cover 
themselves as in winter, even when the breeze is soft 
and the sun shines hot. An hour often suffices to bring 
aboat a change of many degrees ; and I am by no means 
convinced that all the deaths within twelve, ten, and even 
six hours, that have taken place here within the last month, 
are to be attributed to the cholera, to which they are all 
set down. Men go out in the middle of the day, when 
the sun is extremely powerful, in a uniform coat, without 
any upper garment; the sldrmish or reconnoissance is 
prolonged tiU dark, and they linger on exposed heights 
till the oold comes on and a severe chill is inevitable. 
Fi'om some cause or other it is certain that we have had 
iiiany very sudden deaths of late. A Colonel Lago was 
taken down ill into Ceuta last night, and before 8 o'clock 
this morning he was a corpse. 

We have now some rifled 12-pounder8 here. They 
'I we re practising yesterday, and astonished everybody by 
^^Heir tremendous range. They are rifled on the French 
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r da^ of great beauty and ouii' 
siderablo beat, when it wae pleasaQt«r to remain nndef 
tlie Bliade of the tent tliaii to scramble over our billy 
ritory during the four mid-day hours. Apparently tb9 
MoorB thought bo too, for they bad the discretioii to ift* 
main quiet until 3 f.u., when they advanced and opened^ 
fire upon our left, directing their attack especially agaioit 
the parapets in front of Ros de Olano's camp. They con* 
centrated their force more than usual, instead of spread- 
ing it over a very long line, and their fire was bo well 
Bostained as to induce some to believe that they mnA 
have got a eupply of cartridges, sparing them the 
they generally lose in loading their long guns out rf ft 
bag of loose powder and bulleta. But it is more likely 
that the dlfibrence arose from their being massed. They 
were bolder yesterday than they have lately been— ^ 
probably they were fresh troops, for of late we had ofr-' 
served that they were anything but forward. Some rf 
them actually came to the low parapets which are thromi 
up in advance of the redoubts as cover for our troopaf^ 
and, seizing the atones, tried to puil them down. TQift 
Spanish loss in the afTair was seventeen wounded. 

To-day is not so fine as yesterday, and the wind 
shifted to the east. It is but a light breeze 
— but this is the way these Levanters begin, and b 
night it may blow a gale. Nevertheless, a move is di 
cided upon for to-morrow. Six rations are being drawi 
heavy baggage is to be sent on board the stearaors thi 
will accompany us, the General-in- Chief bas struck h 
tent and had it replaced by a small one. If this 
holds, I beheve headquarters will move only to a shoi 
distance beyond our present extreme left ; if it 
we espeot to go farther — as far, I presume, as it is 
venient for the army to march before night, and in pi 
sence of the opposition we expect from the enemy, 
large mass of rations Ib on board the steamers that iu« 
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follow ns along-Bhore. Half- a- mill ion rations — a month's 
supply — have been for some days sliipped, and I believe 
the quantity Iiaa eince been increased. 

General Job^ Concha arrived in camp soon after noon 
to-day. Finding himself at Cadiz, on his return from 
the Havannah, bo came aciosa to visit General O'Donnoll. 
They have now ridden out to the redoubts. 

So far as I have as yet had opportunity of observing, 
and of ascertaining from officers who have been hero 
from the very first day of the war, the military tactics of 
the Moors are limited and monotonous. Their stratagem 
is always the same; they throw out a few men as a 
decoy — a sort of forlorn hope — in the expectation that 
the Spaniards will advance against them as an easy prey. 
If the Spaniards did so they would instantly become a 
mark for hundreds of sharpahootere, concealed in holes 
and comers, among rocks and behind trees, and vigi- 
lantly watching for a mark. To the possible success of 
this TVise de guerre it is obviously essential that the 
Spaniards should not be aware of the proximity of a 
lurfeiDg foe fifty times more numerous than the one 
visible on the open ground. To conceal their ambnsh the 
Moors display all the craft of savages. One rarely sees 
a strong body of them ensconcing themselves in a posi- 
tion. Ton may see five or sis in one direction, and eight 
or ten in another, converging towards an apparently uncer- 
tain point, whilst in other directions other small groups 
move, often only two or three men, sloping quietly along 
ns if they were admiring the landscape rather than mean- 
ing mischief. Then they disappear, either among trees 
behind inequalities of the ground, and are seen no 
and you know not whither they are gone until you 

tve had enough experience of their ways to feel sure 
fbat they have all betaken themselves to allotted posi- 
tions, and that while perhaps you have never seen fiily 
men at a time, there are probably a thousand assembled 
within range of your skirmishers. The aversion they 
show to coming to close quai-ters and encountering a 
bayonet charge, renders it difficult to beUeve that their 
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frequent advances against our posilioaB are prompted by 
a BeriouH hope of oblaming [MisseaBion of any part of 
works fully manned, defended by nrtUlery, and whioh 
every day renders stronger. I should rather take their 
object to be to provoke the Spaniards to move out from 
their cover to ground where they might afford eaey marks 
for their esptngardaa. The Moors have been only too often 
sncceBsfol in this, and the consequence has been the kill- 
ittg and wounding of hundreds of men without any cor- 
responding advantage. A great deal of ammunition has 
thus been fired away, which bad been much better spared. 
The Spanish Generals, however, have begun to find out 
their mistake. The first corps, which has been longest 
here, and has had the most esperience of this kind of 
warfare, has for some time past adopted the plan of not 
replying to the Moorish shdrmiBhers, but of lying quiet, 
and letting them come on (if they please, which they 
rarely do) until they are near enough for action more 
decisive than the exchange of long shots. Similar re- 
serve haa, I hear, now been enjoined to the second corps, 
and, judging from the conduct of those troops of the third 
corps which were yesterday engaged, it is probable that 
General Bos de Olano, who on his first arrival here 
seemed rather disposed to retaliate upon and follow up 
the foe, now sees that there ia nothing ta be gained by 
such a course, with a quickfooted enemy who flies when 
attacked and returns in swarms when the Spaniards retiie, 
as they must ultimately do, to their positions, to hangf 
upon their rear and pelt them with bullets. 

A Moor was brought into camp this morning, who was' 
at first supposed to be a prisoner, but who proved to be nn« 
wlio had come over, impelled, it is supposed, by hunger, 
judging at least from the eagerness with which he threw 
himself upon the first piece of bread he caught sight of. 
He is not a good specimen of hia countrymen, being 
under-sized, ill-made, and of very obtuse intellect. 
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SpiNlHB HEiDQlTAETEHa, Cakp OF Castillejos, Jan. 2. 

We have at lost made a move, although hut a ehort one, 
had aa action elsewhere than on the old monotonous 
ground immediately around the redoubts, and obtained a 
full and near view of the Moorieli camp. Long before 
daylight jeBterdayGeneralPrim'ediviaion struck its tents, 
and when the trumpets sounded the diana, which they 
did at an unneualiy early hour, it was marching off to 
our left, past Eoa's corps. Headquarters shortly followed. 
Fighting began about eight o'clock. The object of the 
movement was, I need hardly say, to march upon Tet- 
; but as this is not to be done with the facility it 
Ifight be were the distance the only difficulty to be got 
*, our first day did not take us very far, and several 
others (I fear to conjecture how many) are likely to 
elapse before we reach the desired city. The immediate 
work to be done yesterday was to fight ourselves into a 
position south of the one we previously occupied, with 
the eea for our base of operations. In this we were com- 
pletely Bucoessful, To sum up the results of the day's 
work, before entering into its details, headquarters are 
now one league from their last camping place in front of 
Ceuta ; the third corps is in their front ; the Moors have 
broken up the camp, of which I shall presently speak, and 
were seen, early this morning, moviog off towards the 
ridges that stretch away inland from Cape Negro, Up to 
this hour (2 p.m.) there has been no fighting, nor is there 
an appearance of there being any to-day. In fact, the 
general opinion is that there are no Moors left in our 
neighbourhood, and that they have gone to wait for us 
at some other point. I am thus enabled to resume my 
correspondence, which the necessity of observhig the 
operations, two changes of camp, and various other cir- 
cumstances, have compelled me to suspend, although 
w ith much to write about, since my letter of the 3 let of 

^^Becember. 

^^Bfpon the very first advance yesterday of Genei-al 
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Prim's diviBion, wLicli woh supported by General Za- 
bala'a cotps, it became eviiJeut that the Moors, activs 
and aadacioae as they had shown themselves when thif 
army stood upon the defensive, were unable to redet 
the superior resources of civilised warfare when them-- 
selvea seriously assailed. At a very eariy hour of the 
day the position it was intended to occupy waa com- 
pletely cleared of them. They gave way on all sidei 
before the Spanish infantry and mountain guns (arti]lety 
on mule-back), and before two squadrons of hussars, in all 
aliont 150 or 180 horaea, which acted against them in ths 
level. Although I have previously described the gTOund 
between Ceuta and Cape Negro, so far aa we bad been 
able to observe it on the spot and through telescopes, it 
will be well to give you as olaar a sketch as I can of that 
which has been gone over since yesterday morning. Oui 
movement was a little to the east of south, parallel to 
the sea. Facing in that direction from the point whers 
headquarters bad been for nearly three weeks, then 
come firet a series of irregular ridgea, furrowed by ravineSf 
and over which were fought several of the stdnniahes 
recorded in former letters. The distance to which this 
kind of ground extends, beyond the Alphooso redi 
and the third division camp, is very short, and the laat 
ridge overlooks a kind of amphitheatre, which, for con- 
venience sake, I may call a semicircle, although that 
not its exact form, of which the sea is tlia chord. The 
port of this amphitheatre nearest to our linos is eloping, 
rough, broken, and buahgrown, but if« further portion ii 
perfectly level, of an apple-green colour, from the graSB, 
weeds, and yellow flowers with which it Is overgrown, 
and well suited for the action of cavalry. The slopsB 
down into the fiat are in some parts sprinkled spariQgl;^ 
with trees, but are chiefly covered only with brushwood^ 
composed of laurustinua, holly, and a great varie^ of 
shrubs and bushes by name to me unknown, interspereed 
with heath, wild thyme, bluebells, narcissus, and a host 
of Other aromatic and flowering plants, many of whioh. 
are now in Uoasom, as they would be in the month of 
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May in England. Tlieso tracts of bruBhwood, or chaparrat, 
as they are called, tlie taller bushes upon which are in 
many places six feet high, are meet daugeroue to the 
legs and feet of horses, especially in parts wliere it has 
hcei) burnt and the fire has left stumps and long stems, 
black and hardened, which often severely punish both 
horse and horseman. At a short distance within this 
plain, on the highest part of the uneven ground, is one 
of the castillejos, a small, white, square, mined bnilding, 
more like a limekiln than anything else. Another of 
these buildings overlooks the sea from the aoutbem 
extremity of the high ground which surrounds the 
valley. It is from within one hundred yards of this 
latter caslUlejo that I now write. Near the water's edge, 
towards the centre of the level line, is a large brick 
building, or rather the ruinous remains of one, which ia 
said to have been a powder-mill, and where I am assured 
that some maoMnery of English manufacture was found, 
rather ancient, it ia true, but which I suppose the Anglo- 

^^nhobes will take as an additional proof of British sym- 

^^■thy with the Moors. It is quite as good evidence aa 

^^Bne that they have brought forward. 

^^fAa before stated, the enemy offered little resistance, 
and were speedily driven from one position to another 
with very email loss on our side. Here and there 
they showed some daring, and & disposition to advance 
against the Spanish troops. Overlooking a shallow 
wooded ravine, shortly before reaching the level, a bat- 
tery of the mountain artillery had taken up its position. 
The Moors came on, howling furiously, waving their arms 
and brandiehing their long gans, to the fiirther aide of 
the hollow, which men on foot oonld easily pass. Thero 
were a score of horsemen and a crowd of infantry. They 
paused, however, to indnlge in their customary vocifera- 
tions and cries of "perro I perro I " and this gave time to 
treat them to a round of grape, which sent them scamp- 
ering at once. In the mean time the two little squad- 
rons of the Princeaa Hussars (the regiment with white 
pelisses which the gallant Diego Leon commanded in the 
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civil war) liad got well into the valley, preceding most 
of the iniantiy, and looking out for aa opportunity for ik 
dasU. Some Mooriuh cavalry were seen, but they kept 
aloof. The hussars had made one little charge, when ft 
French aide-de-camp of General Prim rode up to thenii 
and gave them an order which appears not to have been 
clearly nnderstoo'l. The story has been variously related 
hut I believe the aide-de-camp has cleared himself, an 
the whole thing has been shown to have beea an unfbl 
tanate mistake. As he waB leaving them he said S 
thing about their charging freely when they saw a chance 
that the Moors were cowards, and would not stand. Tl 
coDimaodant of the hussars misunderstood the word 
and thought the term "cowards" applied to hia mei 
Tilts, at least, was the impression made on one captai 
whom I saw and heard, immediately after the chargt 
as he returned reeking with sweat and with bloody bi ' 
relating it, with marks of furious indignation, to an oi 
of the Staff. The immediate consequence of the mi 
derstanding was that the commanding olScer ordered 
charge, and away went the handful of hussara throog 
the enemy's skii-mishers and up a narrow and slig^d 
ascending valley, or rather gorge, leading from the lavi 
to a secluded plateau on the lower slopes of the moai 
tains, where the Moorish camp was pitched. The Spai 
ish infantry was not yet well advauced in masses, 
oousiderable force of Moors was in and around the c 
and, from the heights on eitlier side of the confined lis 
of tliis desperate contest, a severe hre was opei 
the hussars, who continued their furious career until ti 
reached the camp itself. Of what passed there oue oa 
get but confused accounts. The Moors, although sa 
prised by the sudden appearance of this very forloi 
hope, quickly recovered from their panic, and the cavali 
suffered severely. They brought off some tropbia 
however — some arms and a bundle of papers, the natm 
of which I have not yet been able to learn, nor have 1, 1 
vou may suppose, much time to go in quest of miofi 
details. The loss of the hussars has been various! 
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stated, but of the officers two were killed and fiva 
waimded, which ia a large proportion out of two aquadrons. 
Oue wounded officer feU. into the hands of the Moors, 
who busied themselvea with taking ofi' his uniform, which 
tbey doubtless thought worth preserving. He waa brought 
awa;, half-naked, by hie comrades, who charged to rescue 
liiin. Another officer waa brought back with his face 
and neck cut to pieces. I am assured that he had at 
least a dozen cuts from the Moorish goomias — straight 
short swords, which they grind very sharp. Most of the 
wounde received were from the flank fire, as the cavalry 
rode to and from the camp. The affair was au unfortunate 
one, but at the same time higlily creditable to the gal- 
lantry of the huaaara. On a small acale it reminds one, 
by various circumstances, of the famous Balaklava charge, 
aud the coincidence in several respects struck many here. 
During the rest of the day the two squadrons remained 
drawn up in the plain near the sea, but no further oppor- 
tunity occurred for them to act. To-day they are rein- 
forced by a considerable body of lancers and other 
cavalry, or, I should say, they form part of a cavalry 
division now in the plain below ua. Had there been a 
strong force of artillery and cavalry in this plain yester- 
day, it appears to me there would have been no difficulty 
in capturing the Moorish camp. But there had not been 
time to cut roads for the passage of the guns, and the 
brunt of the day was borue by the infantry, aided by the 
mountain guns, and occasionaUj' by those of five gun- 
boats an^ several war steamers, which lay all day close 
in to shore. 

The positions it was proposed to take and occupy hav- 
ing been successfully gained, with few casualties on our 
side, it would perhaps have been wise to remain con- 
tented ; to have held them and resisted any attempts to 
retake them, but not to liave advanced farther in a direc- 
tion where it was not intended to retain the ground that 
inight be captured. Here, however, it appears there waa 
a second mistake. General Prim commanded the fighting 
division yesterday, and it is said that he misunderstood 
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tlie directions of tlie cliief, irntl ndranced farthor tliaa it 
was intended he sboiild do. It was still veiy etirly in 
the day when his troops were Been, he foremoat amcmgi 
them, crowning height after height on otir right (that il 
to say, receding from the sea), until they had oocuiHe>d V 
extensive line, to be abaudoned at nightfall. Gent 
Prim'ti lighting qualitdeB are well known, and some d 
he disposed to suspect that, if he advanced farther tl 
was intended — as he certainly did farther than was c 
eary or useful — he wa« not Sony to take the benefit 
any donbt there may have been upon his miud. 
it is that he was in his element yesterday. With twd 
glittering stars upon his breast and his gold-headed Gene 
ral'e cane in hie hand, he was forward among the boIlB 
generally on foot, and, to everybody's wonder, remained, 
as hitherto in this war, without a scratch. Unfortunately, 
many of his men were leas fortunate, and the oftemoon'i 
fight was far more costly than that of the morning, H< 
Moore, who had the advantage of the high ground and d 
a very good position, defended it with great tenadtyi 
Probahly they thought that an attack on their camp ti 
intended, and they fought for their penales, and foug 
extremely well. For three or four hours there was a 
heavy fire kept up on both sides. A battalion of artilleij- 
men diHtinguished itself greatly and suffered severelyi 
It was employed in throwing up a parapet, and »ppeart 
not to have been sufficiently supported; it had to 1^ 
down pick and spade aqd take to its muskets. A largo 
numher of the oflicera of this battalion were killed and 
wounded. On one occasion General Prim seized lie 
colours of a battalion, and, placing himself at its head, 
made a dashing charge, driving hack the enemy. 
tliiuk it was about 1 p.m., and the General-in-Chief and 
his Stafi^ and escort were down in the plain, close to thft 
first of the white buildings I have mentioned, when, on » 
message being brought to him — I believe asking reinforce* 
menta for the troops on the heights — Marshal O'Donnel 
ordered a battalion of General Zabala's reserve to advance) 
and himaeir, drawing hig sword and putting spurs to hi* 
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liorse, rode forward up the moantain, loudly cheered by 
some troops he passed on the way, and closely followed 
by his aides-de-cainp and the rest of his habitual retinue. 
I believe the reason of thia sudden move was that be 
desired to animate by his presence the troops who were 
enduring and retamiog a very severe fire, until such time 
as the more slowly advancing support could reach them. 
It appears to me, however, that there was no such urgency 
as to warrant him in exposing himself to such a fire as he 
presently got into. The loss of the present General-in- 
Chief would be almost an irreparable one to Spain and 
this army at the present moment. I do not mean by 
saying this to exalt his military talents above those of 
other Spanish Generals who might perhaps be named, 
but it is obviously a great advantage that the commander 
of this army should unite in his own person the tliree 
important posts of Commander-in-Cliief, Minister of War, 
and Prime Minister. This union must have a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the operations in Africa. There can be 
no demur to or appeal &om his orders and decisions ; 
whatever he directs must bo done, whether in Madrid or 
bore, and whatever he demands must be forthcoming 
within the shortest possible time, without requiring the 
sanction of any other authority. Moreover O'Donnell is 
undetuably popular with this army, which seems to have 
mucb confidence in him, and it certainly would be diflScult 
to supply his plaee. And for the above reasons I cannot 
but agree with the observations I hear fall, especially 
since yesterday, firam officers here, who say that his life 
is too valuable, especially at the present conjuncture, and 
with bis plans all in his own keeping, for him to be justi- 
fied in exposing himself to be knocked over, like any 
private soldier, by a ball from a Moorish espingarda. To 
have seen him and his Staff riding forward yesterday, 
sword in hand, to where the balls were flying on all sides 
of them, one might have taken them for a troop of cavalry 
seeking risk and distinction, It is to be supposed he con- 
sidered it proper to be done, but I know of a good many 
who take a different view of it. He afterwards retired a 
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little to the brow of a Mil, where tho sappers wfite tluoir* 
mg up a parapet wbich waB to serve as a defence for OUT 
troops during the night, aad there lie was less eipt 
hut still under fire. The horses wore sent a short d' 
down the hill for protection, but the Generals and Sti 
remained there till dark. Two or three oEGcers were hi 
to my kuowledgo, while np there; one of them, M^ 
Model, of the Engineers, attached to O'Donnell's StK^ 
was seveToly woanded very near the General-in-Clritl 
and will have to return to Spain. Another was alight^ 
wounded ; another received a bullet which made a furtat 
completely across the top of his low-crowned shako, nai 
rowly missing hia head, owing to its being fired im 
higher ground than that on which he was standing, 
cito only these cases which came to my knowledge, at 
say nothing of grazes and contusions from spent I 
The road down-hill from the front was noi 
one during the afternoon. One saw many a poor feQin 
going down bleeding on a atretclier — dead bodies, half 
enveloped in a blanket, toilsomely carried aw 
shoulders ; whilst here and there in a come 
lucky wretoh groaned and shrieked under the bauds d 
the surgeons. Firing went on till it was quite dark, v' 
the Moors retired as usual, and our troops did the at 
while the positions we retained were occupied by £ 
battalions. 

The return of the Spanish loss in the action I ham 
briefly and imperfectly described (writing in haste t 
with endless interruptions), is not yet complete, but I baTi 
heard it roughly stated at about GOO killed and wounded. — 
byfar the larger number of these casualties having ocouirSI 
in the afternoon.* I never attempt to guess the e 

* The ofBcia! return sent to Spnin, and of which I had 
tram the Staff, waa fi75. It was ngt nntil sBreral weeka afterwuds OH 
I had reaaon to euspect this to be leia than the troth, aod Inquittei 
Bubsequentlj mikde at Madrid convinced me that it wob so. I do M 
beliBTe it to hare bsan a, habit of the Spanish Qenerale in this ww I 
nnderalate thoir looes, or, at leaat, if 1 once or twlco af tarwards thDugU 
dol«oted them in lo doing, it was to bo xmalt an extent as appeared to a 
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loss, nor do I give mucli heed to tlie eonjeotures I hear 
or read on tbat head, even when they proceed from high 
authority ; for I believe it to be exceedingly difficult to 
estimate the loss of one's opponeots even approximately 
ia a war of this Mnd, where they fight so mnch from under 
cover, and make such efforts to carry off their dead. It 
aeeniB probable, however, that in the early part of yester- 
terday's affair the Moora suffered more than the Spaniards, 
especially owing to the artillery. The sheila and gi-ape 
from Lopez Dominguez's mountain battery can hardly 
have failed to tell severely upon them. On the other 
hand, in the afternoon, I suspect tie Moors lost mnch 
lees than the Spaniards. They were better covered, they 
had higher ground, and an excellent position. If the 
day's work had been Hmited to the morning fight I should 
have said it was not only a short, hut an extremely 
good and cheap one. That of the afternoon, which might 
in great measure have been avoided, added nothing to 
the Spaniards' gains, bot a great deal to their losses. 

Tho action of the lat of January, which will be known 
as that of Castillejos, ia the only one as yet fought in this 
war which may claim the name of a battle, by reason of 
the movements made, the ground covered, and the amount 
of loss. In one or two of the fights upon the lines around 
Centa the fire was, perhaps, hotter for a short time than 
it waa yesterday ; but, as a whole, yesterday's affair was 
by far the most considerable this army has yet had. The 
Moors are apparently no great strategists ; nevertlielesa, 
yesterday, when they saw the Spaniards decidedly assum- 
ing the offensive and determined to advance, they seem 
to have had some idea of strategical combinations and 
diversions. They mustered in front of our right redoubt 
(Isabella II.], and opened fire, in hopes, doubtless, of 

hardly worth the whilo. Bat the action of Cantiilejo) was the most eon- 
eidorable that had, up to that Sate, been foiight; tho loaa ivss more 
than in any previous una i and I Buppoae it wbb thought adyirablB not to 
■hook the Spanish pniilic by proolajming the whols of it. It would pra- 
babl; be cDrreotl; stated at 1100 or IZOO men and efScbTs killed and 
wounded. 



i 
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diverting attention from the diroction in wLIoh 0«nenl 
Prim was making ; and they also made a movemeot u if 
they would have [taaaod between the Alfonso and Eepaii 
redouble (tlie two on the left), and cut ub oGT from Ceuti, 
oocupyiog tbe ground we had just left. This last 
manwuvre, however, would have required a much larger 
fbrae than tbey appear to have had, and it is not to be 
supposed that tbey seriously contemplated it, but rather 
that their movement, had it been made by a civilised 
general, would have induced his opponents to attribute 
to him the intention referred to. 

From various points of the high ground we yeeterdaj 
rode over we obtained a most distinct view of the MooriBh 
camp, established in a pleasant, ebeltered recess, ainid 
graes ajid foliage, and consisting, as it seemed to me, of 
some two hundred or three hundred tents, arranged with 
much regularity, and looting from the distauce very 
white and neat, although it is more than probable llut 
they would be found nasty enough on a near approaoh, il 
we may judge from the filUiy condition of the few priaocen 
hitherto made. I forgot to mention, by the by, that five 
Moors were taken yesterday, three of them badly wounded. 
A considerable number of arms were also captured. I 
saw a mule-load of espingardaa hi camp to-day. 

Laet night, headquarters encamped close to the sei, 
on a slight elevation covered with bniBhwood, whicli 
afforded excellent material for fires. These were veiy 
welcome on account of tbe damp, but the cold was trifling- 
Yesterday, New Year's Day, was as wana as mideuinnier 
in England. Tbe weaiber was glorious, tbe sun oppres- 
sively hot, a lovely day in any country, and partioidat^ 
welcome here after all tberain we have lately had; bntu 
Boon as the sun set, such a dew fell upon everything tlutt 
in half an hour tbe canvass of the tenls was wet through. 
To-day has again been fine — hotter even than yesterday, 
but the afternoon was rather cloudy. It is now night; 
the sky is perfectly clear, with the exception of a few thin 
streaks of cloud above the sea horizon ; the inoon is high 
and bright, and the camp-fires flame and sparkle idl 
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around and up away on tho mountain -slope, where Prim's 
bftttaliona, in two intrencbed oainps, form our advance in 

tbat direction. General O'Donnell was out towards the 
front very early this morning with only two or three 
aides-de-camp, and soon afterwards orders were given to 
headquarters to strike tents and move to where they now 
are, close to the little old white house overlooking the 
water, and from which may now be seen twenty steamers, 
some of them men-of-war, and some store-ships, floating 
black and still upon the calm sea at a very shoit distance 
from shore. In front of the said white house, by the 
by, was observed a small mound, which some soldiers 
had the curiosity to break open. It was a Moorish tomb, 
and contained human bones and akulla, which seem- 
ingly had lain there long, for they were dry and moulder- 
ing. In one of the skulls a rat had made its nest and 
deposited its young. 

The Moors probably apprehended an attack upon their 
camp, for they raised it hi tho night, and early this morn- 
ing they were descried far in the diatanoe moving away in 
the direction a little to the west of Cape Negro. Some 
few, doubtless, still lurk in this neiglibotxrhood, for a 
soldier who straggled a short way from camp has had 
his arm broken iy a shot ; otherwise the neighbourhood 
is to all appearance quite clear of them. The second 
chief of the Staff went out this afternoon with a couple 
of squadrona to reconnoitre. He saw a few cavaliy who 
issued irom a sort of country-house, and executed a dis- 
tant fantasia in hia honour, bat that was all. It is not 
to be expected that the enemy will let us reach Tetuan 
without farther oppositioD, but we suppose that he has 
betaken himself to some advantageous position whence to 
assail us on our passage. The general impression is that 
we shall have a fight towards Cape Negro, Meanwhile 
we have been spared the one which everybody expected 
for to-day, and have thus been enabled to encamp com- 
fortably, and bring up the cavalry and some artillery, 
including a rocket troop, which it is expected will astonish 
the Moore. It wae hoped we should push onwards to- 
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morrow, bat I believe that to be impossiblei as the 
roads are still to be made by which the artillery most 
pass. 



Camp or Castillxjos, Jan. 3, 8 ajl 

Anotheb lovely morning, giving good promise of a fine hot 
day. As yet there ai^ no signs of a march, and lliere 
can be little doubt we shall remain where we are nntil 
to-morrow. If we can only have a few days of this weather, 
the task of the Spanish army and Generals will be greatly 
lightened and shortened. The Spaniards are in good 
spirits, and the manner in which the Moors were driven 
from their position on Sunday, and have since hastily 
abandoned their camp, has increased the confidence of 
all here. People now begin to talk of a march to Tan- 
gier, to follow quickly upon the capture of Tetuan. 

The post from headquarters did not go out yesterday. 
As its hour of departure to-day is uncertain, and will pro- 
bably be early, I close this despatch. Although I date it 
Camp of Gastillejos, which is the most natural name of 
our present encampment, the official designation of this 
is, I am just informed, Campamento de la Condesa, and it 
is thus, I believe, that the official despatches will be 
dated. 



Camp op Castillejos, Jan. 3, 2 p.m. 

Marshal O^Donnell has just returned from a short re- 
connoissance in the direction of Monte Negro, the moun- 
tain near the seashore before reaching Cape Negro. The 
object was to examine the ground. Some fifty Moorish 
tents were discovered inland from the mountain, and a 
few cavalry were seen, but no large force. There is no 
probability of fighting to-day, as far as present appear- 
ances go. I fear the fine weather is about to leave us. 
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There is a fitful menacing breeze from ttie west, wLieb 
experience tells us is the usual precaraor of high wind 
and heavy rains. Fortunately, we Lava now better ground 
to go over than that we have left behind na. At the 
same time, if such a tempest ae the last Bhoukl come, a 
move will be scarcely poaeible. 

Geuei'al Zabala, who commands tho'seoond corps, and 
was present in the actioa of the 1st iiiHt, has gone into 
Ceuta sick. General Orozco, who coramanda one of tho 
divisions of that corps, has temporarily replaced him. 

From the high ground on which headquaitera camp 
stands, the whole of the army of operations may now be 
disoemed. On the heights in our rear, beyond the valley, 
is the second division, a little in front, and to tho loft 
of the redoubts Alfonso and Espafia. To the plain, nearer 
to us, is the cavalry division — about 1400 sabres and 
lances — and near it the artillery, of which nearly all has 
come up, and lie rest is each moment expected. On the 
rising ground to the left is General Prim's division, of 
eight battalions, and in front of headquarters camp is 
the third division, I estimate the whole strength of tho 
army (exclusive, of course, of the first division, about 
10,000 strong, which remains to keep the lines of Ceuta) 
at 21,000 or 22,000 men; five difisiona of infantry, the 
cavalry division, the artillery, and two battalions of engi- 
neers. The first corps, wliich was the weakest, is now 
the strongest of the three. It suffered much, early in 
the campaign, from the enemy's fire, and from cholera, 
but has since been reinforced. The third corps, on the 
other hand, arrived here very strong, and has been greatly 
thuined by disease, which attacked it much more severely 
than either of the other two corps. The number of cases 
on some days were as many as ihey had ever been in the 
other two taken together. The engineers, who have 
been worked extremely hard, have also been great suf- 
ferers, not from buUets, but from oholera and other mala- 
dies. Their companies were 135 men strong on arrival ; 
they are now 90. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
army is getting aoolimatised, and accustomed to expos* 
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nre and liardship, and that few weakly enbjeots remun. 
The doctors eay, too, that the grouud we have got open 
is far healthier tiian that we have left. It ia dry euough, 
and apparently of a sandy quality, but the cHmato is u 
damp as ever from duek tintil two or three hours after 
dawu. Such heavy dews I soarcely ever saw as thoeu 
wfaioh fall on this North African coast. They eoak 
through ovorytliing as eOectually as rain, than which, 
however, they are muoh less annoying, as they do not 
make mud. An hour or two of the scorching euu of 
these regions dries them up effectually. Taken alto- 
gether, it is clear that this climate is uncongenial to 
European — or at least to Spanish — constitutions. Among 
the ofScers, I hear many complaints of headaches, dis- 
ordered stomachs, and general rnalaae — not sufficient ti> 
induce them to put themselves on the sick-list, but which 
inspire apprehensions lest they should be the precursorE 
of more decided illness. The heat of the sun daring the 
long day of the 1st, when everybody was iibrottd from day- 
light till after dark, produced unfavourable symptoms Id 
not a few. Movement and action, however, are at any 
time better than the stationary monotony of a camp, aoil 
if we can but have a little more fine weather, and marcli 
on towards Tetnan, there are good hopes tliat the cases 
of aioknoas in this army will descend to the ordinal' 
average in a campaign. 

We are expecting reinforcements, but, unless they 
arrive quickly, we are likely to march without them. 



Camp hb la Cothieba, Coast ot Morocco 

(tHBKK LEIAOUES FBOU CBUTA), Jttll, i. 

Last night passed quietly, and, contrary to expectation, 
with only a sprinkling of rain, on the ground whence I 
despatched my letter of yesterday's date. At aix o' " 
this morning sleep was banished from every eyedid by 
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fihrill clamour of tlie diana, and as soon as tents could be 
struck and bagga^ loaded the Spanish expeditionary 
army was again on the move. Sixteen squadrooB of 
cavalry — a brigade to which the name of a division is 
given — were among the first troopH to advance, for we 
wore going to ground on which that arm was likely to bo 
reqoired. First came the two aquadrona of PrincoBa 
Hussars, weakened by their hazardous charge upon the 
1st instant; then four of ouirasuiera, who have wisely 
left their cuirasses in Spain ; then several squadrons of 
lancers. The whole of the horses were in excellent con- 
dition. The squadrons varied in strength from 85 to 120 
eabres. The order of march of the whole army was some- 
what extended, considering the nature of the ground and 
the feict that close to our right there was a chain of hills, 
rising into mountains, of which the enemy might have 
availed greatly to annoy us. But the Moors did not show 
themselves, and we reached the place on which it was 
intended we should pass the night, at about a league from 
our last camping place, without the slightest molestation, 
almost without seeing an enemy. The Spanish standard, 
which marks headquarters camp, was planted on a flat 
ctlose to the sea ; on rising ground, a sort of downs, before 
and after reaching the level in question, the army was to 
pitch ita tents. Beyond, that is to aay south from, our 
position, there is more low ground, covered with water in 
great part, and for some distance from the sea inland. 
This swamp or shallow lake is known as the Laguna; 
between it and the sea is a narrow way, along which, I 
believe, we shall next march. From near the head of the 
Laguna a harranco (glen or ravine) runs back towards our 
rear, nearly parallel with the sea and on our right flank. 
With a few cavalry and infantry skinnishers on his front 
and on his right, General O'Domietl advanced to recon- 
noitre the ground in advance of our posirion. It is open 
and flat for a considerable distance ; in the middle rises 
the Monte Negro, from the westward side of which the 

Cave withdrawn the little camp yesterday seen 
They have established a much larger one farther 
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oS, al tbe foot of the range of mountains wliicli there form 
the horizon, in a well-choeen poBition, whence they osa 
either advantageouaiy aHsail our advancing columns by a 
movement to their right, or retreat withfacilityehoiild they 
deem it adviaable. The number of tente is not easy to 
estimate at that distance, as their white forma blend with 
and mask each other, but they are Bufficientlj natae 
ta imply the presence of a considerable force, as thrars 
are not tentea dabri, but on a much larger scale. A small 
body of cavalry was diecemible on a low ridge not very 
far in our front. Onr infantry occupied the brow on 
one side of the narrow valley or ravine above mentioned, 
and, eapecially, at the aouthem extremity of the hill, just 
before it dips rather abniptly into the plain, possession 
was taken of a douar or Moorish hamlet, consiBting of a. 
few wretched huts — gourbia — formed of branches, and 
having behind them a piece of ground encloaed by ai 
apology for a fence, and which bore faint tracea of culli- 
vation. These poor habitations stand among masses of 
Btone and afford eicellent cover, whence the Spaniards 
could fire without much chance of being themaelveB hit. 
Northwards, proceeding along the edge of the ravine, 
parties of akirmishera eatabliahed themselves, supported 
by battalions and by two or three squadrons of light oa- 
valry. Just over the brow in front of the camping groond 
a battery of mountain artillery was so placed as to com- 
mand the plain on the right of the lagoon. Then begau 
a very pretty skirmiBh. Tbe Mooriah sharpBhootera ad- 
vanced, in no great atrongth, ikim the direction of their 
camp to the entrance of the harraneo, up which they 
spread themselves, exchanging shots with the Spani^ 
infantry above. These, having the high ground and gooi]; 
cover, suffered very little, and probably inflicted heaviet 
loss on the enemy. Tbe latter, however, had an ulterior 
object — or rather they were sent as a decoy. Some Bhells, 
pitched into certain wooded and suspicious-looking spota, 
routed out of them group after group of horaemen, until 
the Moors, seeing that we stuck to our position and did 
not advance, and that their scheme had failed, no longer 
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attempted concealment, but showed on all Bides, and teh 
country in our front awarmed with them. They had lain 
in ambush, hoping that the foeble attack of their small 
body of infantry would draw on tlieir opponents to be out 
up by their horse. They were completely disappointed. 
For some time they continued moving about the levelj 
occaBJonally retreating hastily as a sholl fell near them, 
then again advancing, bat for the most part keeping out 
of the range of onr guns, until at last they altogether 
retired, and the fire of the infantry, intended only aa a 
snare, slackened and died away before dark. Our loss in 
the whole day was trifling. I believe it did not exceed 
twenty killed and wounded. 

While this went on, an interesting spectacle to loofeera- 
on in front, General Prim was keeping vigilant watch in 
our rear, for it was quite within the probabilities that the 
Moors were merely entertaining us and fixing our attention 
on one side while they sent forces through the mountain 
gorges to attack ua upon the other. They did not do 
this, however, and up to this hour (10 p.m.) we have 
been as quiet as if we wero encamped outside Madrid, 
The utmost vigilance is necessary, and is doubtless main- 
tained, in presence of a wily foe, reputed to be addicted 
to night-aurpriees. While the skirmish was going on 
to-day, with only a very few troops engaged in it, whole 
battalions were bnsy forming intrenched camps, throwing 
np parapets composed of stones, earth, and branches, eo 
as to form an effectual obstacle to any sudden onset in 
til© night-time. For the construction of such defences 
nothing could be more favourable than the surface of the 
country hereabout. It is covered entirely with brush- 
wood, the chaparral before mentioned, and strewn with 
blocks of stone of all sizes, from that of a common paving- 
stone up to masses which it takes two or three men to lift 
Most of these are partly bedded in the earth, and, when 
dug or wrenched out, whole families of scorpions mn 

I out, until crushed by spade or heel. The soil thrown 
ifrom an inside trench serves to cement the pile of rocks 
& branches, until, in an extraordinarily short time, by 
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the combined labour of many hundTeds of men, large 
spaces are enclosed, in which thousands encamp. W< 
have need of all these precautions, for we are now fiaitf 
away from our Ceuta lines, communication with which by 
land could be kept up safely only under strong escort 
The post from camp ia no longer deepatched by land, but 
by a steamer from tb© point of the coast close to us. In 
Bhort, we have started upon our adventure — 20,000 melt 
in a country of 8,000,000 of enemies, and with a hostile 
army of we know not what strength in our front, flank, or 
rear. It will require the utmost prudence to get na safely 
through to Tetuan without very heavy losses, but tltrt 
prudence will, we bave no reason to doubt, be displayed 
to the extent required. That our progress must be slow 
is quite clear. We have to cut roads for our artillery U' 
we proceed, and it will be strange (and the Moors will 
show themselves worth much less than their reputation) 
if we have not also to expend one or two days in catting 
onr way through an obstinate enemy. Everybody is top- 
prised at oar having got so far with so little fighting, 
But the worat ia probably to come. Our next march will 
be a troublesome one. The army will have to defile along 
a narrow causeway between the lagoons and the sea, and 
will deboue/ier from it near a mountain, which aSbrda the 
enemy an excellent position. If they do not profit by 
it, and make the Spaniards pay heavy toll, it will bo evi- 
dent that the Moors, although brave, are utterly ignorant 
of the art of war, even as it is understood and practised 
by. some races as little civilised as themselves. I havi 
no doubt that we shfJl get to Tetuan. General O'Don- 
nell has hitherto shown Iiimself cool, prudent, aai 
patient, and there is no ground for supposing that 
those qualities, so valuable in flie general of an army situ' 
ated as this one is, will abandon him when most needed. 
But it will very miicb surprise me if we reach Tetnai 
without losing some 2000 or 3000 men at least. As somi 
S6tK)ff to this probable loss by the enemy's fire, the arm] 
is more healthy than it was. movement and occupatioa 
seem to have had a good effect, and to bave diminishecl 
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cholera. At least, I am told of a division in wliich tliera 
was only one case yesterday, and of another in which 
there were but sixteen. The wind has risen a little, not 
inconTeuiently bo, and the nocturnal cold and damp have 
much diminished. The country we are camping in is 
sandy, and covered with aromatic shrubs, which scent 
the air and give perfume to the water we drink, which, 
upon the whole, is pretty clear, although now and then 
■we fall upon a muddy stream or well. • The army is 
abundantly rationed as regards both bipeds and quadru- 
peds. The ration of barley was diminished for a few 
days, owing to the difficulty of transport, to about 7 J lb. 
per horse, but it is now again 10 lb., and moreover, for 
the last three days very good pressed hay has been 
issued. Besides tliis, the horses picketed in the chaparral 
are contmually nibbling at hnshes and herbs, upon which 
they seem to thrive, some of them having actually iui- 
proved in condition since we left the camp in front of 
Ceuta. It is true that our marches are short, mere 
promenades, but many of the officers' horBBS get a good 
allowance of work, for O'Donnell is veiy active, and fre- 
quent reconnoissancea are the order of the day. As regards 
the men, I feaj they are almost too well rationed, for 
there is a great deal of waste. They get an abundance 
of everything, and bread and biscuit are thrown about in 
profusion. They want a week's short commons to teach 
them the value of the stale fragments one now sees lit^ 
taring the camp, and which the French, in their hungry 
days in the Crimea, would have gathered up with de- 
light. I say nothing of the windfalls wliich form plea- 
sant additions to tlieir regulation allowance. To-day they 
caught ten or twelve Moorish oxen, which had strayed 
down from the monntaina, and were bagged by our 
soldiers. I have heard that two or three of the said 
beasts bore a suspicious resemblance to animals lately 
Been in our own farmyard (a drove of cattle marches witi 
the army) ; but on this head I can say nothing of my 

K knowledge. What I can depose to is the great 
ber of rabbit-hunta that have been going on for the 
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lost tliree days. All tho country from tiie Ceata linei 
liitber is one great pamdiao of rabbits, or most hive 
been so, at least, until tlieae sporting and camlToroiu 
Iberians oamo into it. Sweet berbs, fragrant shrubs, and 
a liglit dry soil, are attractions which one cannot im- 
agine any rabbits so eelf-ilenyiag as to resist. Accord' 
ingly the whole place swarms with them, and tbej ira 
daily run down, caught by the hand, rolled over with 
stones, or knocked upon the, bead with sticks, to an ex- 
tent which must cause much mourning in the borrons,' 
Every now and then one starts up in the middle of tlw 
tents, which is the signal for an immediate abaiidonis 
of every sort of occupation, and a race of whole 1 
talions after the unlucky fugitive. If it runs to eatth 
there are picks at hand to disinter it, if it doubles it findl 
arms everywhere open to receive it, and if it goes strai^ 
ahead it might as well jump into the pot at once, for tJ 
Spanish ranks are formed in its front and impervioos (( 
its charge. There ore also immense nuiubere of pai 
tridges in tliis region, and they seem unused to be shot a 
for they spring up tinder our horses' feet and depart wit 
a deliberation bespeaking long impunity. But as w 
have neither shot nor fowling-pieces, and have not yef 
learned to bring down a bird upon the wing with i 
Minie bullet, the partridges are likely to remain for ^ 
benefit of any sportsman who may be tempted to c 
hither in their pursuit when tho present strife is ovS 
and peace restored to Mauritania. 

The whole of to-day's proceedings were of a natoia 
easily observed and comprehended, owing to the oota 
paratively level and open nature of the ground tr 
wliich the Spaniards moved, the skirmish took plaoe, i 
tho Moors displayed their forces. On the lines of CflOt^ 
Giving to their extent and conformation, one could ob 
serve but little at a time. When you were watching I 
fight upon the right, another, and perhaps on© mora im 
portant, would begin upon the left, and before you coult 
ride four or five miles up and down hill, and over roog^ 
ground, to get at it, the combat would again have beoom 
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most interesting upon the point you had abandoned. 
One could gee but portions of tbe contending forces, and 
general movementB were difficult to observe. Yesterday, 
on die other band, everytbing was descried withoiit diffi- 
culty. Tlie first movement of the colujnns, tbe marcb of 
the several divisions across the buab-oovered downs, tbe 
advance of tbe skirmisbers, tbe taking up of positions by 
iiiasaes of infantry and batteries of artillery, tbe advance 
uf the Moora froui their camp and outposts, their evolu- 
licus in the plain ami final retreat, were all distinctly 
visible to good eyes, or through a moderately powerful 
field-glass. From tlie high ground on our rigiit front, 
where tbe third division is now encamped, it was easy to 
watch tbe restless movements, tbe wheelinga and scamp- 
'i-nngs, of the Moorish horsemen, not a few of whom were 
evidently very well mounted. When tbe rifled 4-pound- 
ers began to pelt them, they showed in numbers from 
their ambuscade, and there waa a manifest anxiety to 
get out of range. The possession of artillery gives the 
Spaniards an immense advantage over their opponents, 
who evidently entertain an unconquerable dislike to 
roiind shot and shell. As yet they have had experience 
only of the mountain guns, and of tbe fire from tbe abips, 
which latter — notwithstanding tbe precision we are told 
it exhibited the otiier day against the Tetnan batteries — 
has oilen been anything but good ; but tbey have never 
stood before that, when it was tolei-ably directed. When 
the rifled 12-poxtnders ate brought to play upon them, it 
is thonght tbey. will be confounded by their range and 
precision of fire. Some of the light muie-bome guns have 
irequently made very good practice. Yesterday a white- 
draped Moor, mounted on a fine black borse, was ourvet- 
ting somewhat in front of hia comrades, and evidently 
thinking he waa displaying a good deal of valonr. Dis- 
cretion would have served him better. A shell pitched 
right upon liim, burst as it struck, and when tbe smoke 
and dnst dispersed, borse and rider bad disappeared, 
though it is presumable thoir fragments might have been 
collected in iha neighbourhood. 



^ 
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CufF DI L.4 CoNDau, Jolt, G. J 
Tnr: night lias paaseil quietly, and tlie weather, i 
forttinately for tliia army, continueB fair, altbough n 
windy, with occasional slight showers, and i 
not Bettled. I regret to leam, npon fnrther inquiry tl 
moTning, that the cholera, although it bae diminished q 
the two divisions above referred to, confinnes nnaba 
iu the others, and the general sickness in the army re- 
mains much as before. Things ought soon to menrl, 
however, if the present weather lasts. It is neither colli 
nor wet, and the wind sweeps away fog. The army is 
abundantly rationed, and we are no longer npon i^j 
There is no accounting, however, for the caprices t 
cholera. Freqnent change of camp ought to contnbal 
to sanitary improvement, for when we remain long in 
place the ground gets dirty, and evil odours arise, in gi 
measure from want of suSiciently fitrict surveillance k 
respect to cleanliucBS. I read in one of your i 
contemporaries some gloomy predictions as to the heaU 
of the Spanish army in Africa, in which, among Oat 
visitations, the affliction of frostbite is foretold, (U 
sidering that frost is scarcely known in this countty, ■ 
escites surpriae when it appears in the very mild degn 
in which alone it ever does appear, I think the Spaniard 
may be considered safe in that respect. 

It is believed that Muloy Abbas, the Emperor's b 
commands in person the forces in our front It ie bnowi 
that four or five days ago these amounted to about 35,00 
men, of whom 10,000 were eaid to be horsemen. I i 
not say cavalry, because it appears to me that the ten 
is inapplicable. There seems no regular organisatJO 
among those I have as yet seen ; they move about i 
groups, small and large, without any order c 
appearance. They may be well mounted, good hnraema 
and skilled shots and swordsmen, but it is difficult t 
imagine them withstanding for an instant the obaigfi ( 
European squadrons. Their use seems to he rather ti 
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mounted riflemen ; they advance at a gallop, fire their 
ig guns, and hastily retreat. The general opinion in 
is camp is, that they will never risk an encounter with 
3 Spanish squadrons. Whether this opinion be or be 
t well-founded, a very short time will probably ahow. 
e are stationaiy to-day on the spot where we last night 
camped, while the road for the neit march is being 
ide or improved, but to-morrow we expect and hop© to 
ive on, and it will be strange if we nave not some 
hting upon that day or the nost. The Moorish camp 
still where it was yestertlay. It is believed there is 
other out of sight, behind Monte Negro. 
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mdnct of the Moors puzzles everybody here. If 
^'continue to act, or rather not to act, as they have 
no ainco this army left the lines of Ceuta, the march 
Tetuan, which was expected to be a series of obstinate 
mbats, will prove a mere military promenade. The 
oorish Generals must either be extraordinarily incap- 
le and irresolute, or else tliey have some deep-laid 
heme baffling our penetration, by which they expect to 
istrate the enterpriBe, and work tlie destruction, of the 
)aiii8h forces. Even then, and supposing they felt cer- 
in of the Spaniards' defeat, and of their own idtimate 
umph, that hardly seems a reason for their not availing 
eniaelves of favourable opportunities to weaken their 
emy and impede his march. They will hardly find a 
ttor than the one they have just allowed to slip. This 
my has to-day accomplished a march that is worth a 
,ttle, and has made its way unmolested throngh a pas- 
ge which it must have forced if defended, and which it 
uld not have forced without heavy loss. In my last, 
lescribed to you the position we took up the day before 
isterday. Facing aonthward, that is, towards Tetuan, 
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from tlie dowDB we camped npon, and from tlie ridge upon 
tho right on which our advanced posts were statioDeil, ' 
had to our left front Cape Negi-o and the oordillera 
chaiu of hills ruoiiing westward, of which that cape 
the extremity. Beyond this range of hjlls lies Tetue 
farther off, on our right front, a range of lofty mounl 
on one of the lower flpura of which the Moorish 
stood up to sunset this day, and perhaps still sttml 
although it appears probable that it will be broken np ( 
night. About a league and a half on this side of till 
Cordillera is Monte Negro, an isolated hill. The roaJ 
from Tetuan to Tangier, and that from Ceuta to Tetuan, 
join close to the Moorish camp; but along the sea-shore, 
Monte Negro may be reached by a narrow slip of land, 
partly the sand and shells of the beach, partly the usual 
brushwood. This narrow way is, aa 1 before mentioned, 
bounded to the left by the sea, and to the right by lag- 
oons. The latter are very narrow in some places, the 
ground beyond them (on the right) is covered with high 
bushes and in all respects most favourable to sharp- 
shooters ; there are two points — ntahs pasos, as tiia 
Spaniards call thorn — where a handful of men stationed 
across the shore track might keep large forces at bay, or 
at least inflict on them heavy loss. There is one spot 
where a ridge of rocks crosses the way quite down to 
the water. Where the lagoon terminates, there is a long 
ridge slanting up from the shore to a distance of several 
hundred yards inland, ending in a wooded hillock witL 
eteep sides, from the summit of which ridga a most 
(leatnictive fire might bo poured in on advancing troops. 
In short, and not to prolong descriptions which wonU 
perhaps fail to convey to you other than an imperfect 
idea of the ground in question, I may say at once, that 
to more to Monte Negro by the coast track is an under- 
taking hazardous to temerity in face of an enemy not 
proved to be wholly devoid of courage and of the com- 
monest sort of military knowledge; or, it were better to 
say, of the instinct which makes an Indian or a Caffre 
await bis enemy in the place most difficult for the latter 
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to pass, aud where he himself will be most under cover. 
The difBoulty of the enterprise is immeusurably increaBed 
when, along this heavy Band and over the paths hastily 
cut by pioneers, it is neoeasarj to drag upwards of fifty 
pieces of artillery, a long train of waggons and mules 
heavily laden with ammnnition and baggage — in abort, 
a prodigious quantity of impedimenta. It may be ques- 
tioned whether O'Donnell was to be praised or blamed 
for mnning such a risk ; but into that we need not now 
inquire, for coinplete success has absolved him. Measures 
were taken, too, to deceive the eneaiy, and induce him 
to believe that the army would move by the inland road, 
and attack his camp on their way to Tetuan. That the 
Moors allowed themselves to be thus deceived, is, how- 
ever, inexcusable. Against all eventualities, they should 
have left a force to cover their end of the passage between 
the lagoons and the aea. They did nothing of the kind, 
although they ought to have been lully warned by a 
reconnoissance made the day before yesterday along- 
shore by General Garcia, chief of the Staff, who had liis 
horse wounded on the occasion. To-day's operations were 
as follows : — Very early this morning, the second corps, 
commanded by Garcia in the absence of Zabala (sick in 
Ceata), marched rapidly along the coast track entirely 
unopposed, and took up a most advantageous position to 
the left of Monte Negro. In his rear the sappers and 
other troops were actively engaged in improving the 
road and getting rid of the various obstacles to the pas- 
sage of artillery. Soon after daybreak, the artillery began 
to move ; it was hard to get it along, and so the gunners 
Bcemed to think, as they tugged at the wheels and urged 
on the sweating horses. Everything passed, however. 
At about 2 P.M., headquarters were on the ground 
whence I now write, and before dark the whole army ; 
the third division, Prim's reserve and the cavalry, were 
on tills side of the lagoons, and encamped in one of the 
slroDgBst positions we have yet held. Our advanced 
posts are on heighta, the farther slopes of whicK are so 
steep as to leave little fear of the enemy attempting to 
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ascend them for a iiiglit attack, even could we BUppota 1 
tiiat people who have neglected the opportani^ uA ' 
thrown away the chance to-day afforded them, wouU J 
aBBume the ofienitive nnder much lees favourable circnm* 
Btancee. All thie has been done without other fighting 
than a little ttkirmlHhiDg thi§ afternoon on the eniomitt 
of our position, in which tho Spaniards did not lose holt-a 
dozen men. Before the army, now lies the level Blufl 
to the foot of the Cape Negro Cordillera. The track tli 
army will follow leads direct to a dip in the hilla, whei 
it is presumed we shall cross them. The ground npcu 
our right appears to be all the way much of the eama 
nature as that we passed over the day before yesterday, 
that is to say, a succeusiou of undulating downs over- 
grown with brushwood, and a<lmitting the action of tbs 
Moorish cavahy, should it choose to act. I believe there 
is little doubt that tents will he struck at daylight, and 
that the army will move on forthwith ; and if the Mom 
have any fight in them, to-morrow ought to be an inta> 
resting day. 

After our arrival here this afternoon, I strolled up t9 
the crest of our position, where some mountain gw 
were stationed, and a little skirmishing was going D 
The view thence was most picturesque. The rocfcyh 
Bank ahniptly down into the valley, the steep side ore) 
grown with trees and bushes, whose foliage masked ll 
rough and difficult descent The level below was But' 
and in tlie foreground groups of Moorish horsemen n 
to and fro, while iu the background the enemy'B o 
presented itself, seeming nearer than it really was. 
guoB had ceased firing after only a few shots, the Moo 
having prudently got beyond range ; to the left a sleudi 
fire of muAetry still continued — dropping shots, teUing^i 
a skirmish nearly over. A few companies of Spanish il 
fantty had twice advanced with the bayonet, whioh, i 
usual, was the signal for the hasty retreat of their oppe 
neuts ; in fact, so little to the taste of the latter dot 
that nlode of encounter appear, that it would be impc 
Bible to get at them with the cold steel but for the pis 
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rpted of mating the skirmisliere retire, when tbe Moors 
'i on eagerly, and the line auddeuly presenta itself. 
1 the MoorB are just aB eager to get back ; and, when 
B to rumung, you will easily imagine that Boldieiu 
a little chance of eatchiug barelegged agile Havagea, 
h nothiug OD them but a sort of woollen frock and 
and whoBe epidermis soemB proof against the 
jeet thoma of the chaparral. The atata of dirt in 
~i thcae unfortunate Africans live, exceeds all heliet 
1 it is actually seen. So filthy are they and their 
lents that the aoldiera will not touch the dead bodies. 
B tnie that not much booty is to be expected from a 
roh of their pocketa. The only things I have yet 
Been brought in have beou arms and powder-pouches, and 
one or two flaga. 

The desr.iibierta (the neual daybreak reconnoisaance) 
which went out yesterday morning, extended its prome- 
nfide a little among the hills, and came upon, a great many 
dead Moors, killed by artillery, many of them having 
lost limbs and perished for want of proper surgical 
attendance. A few dead horses were also found. 

The third division waa much molested and disturbed 
laat night by the screams and antics of a legion of mon- 
keys. Those animals are supposed to have contracted 
an offensive alliance with the Moors. They are numer- 
ous in thiB neighbourhood. The Spanish aoldiera, who 
are dexterous in the a.ppropriation of live stock, caught 
ooe to-day, and the captors were sorely bitten and 
eoratohed before the prize was secured. Whether the 
animal has been roasted and eaten, or is kept to be tamed 
into a regimental pet, I have not yet heard. With the 
exception of the rabbits, which have proved a welcome 
addition to many a soldier's mesa, the animal creation in 
this region, so far as we as yet have experience of it, is 
not of an attractive description. Monkeys and scorpions 
soeai the staple, and, in the insect line, there is a fair 
assortment of black spiders with thick hairy legs, which. 

Kenly make their appearance on your bread or from 
r the edge of your plate, and do not add to one's 
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comfort &t lupak. At tliia temperate season all llil 
vermin is easily kept under, but one can itna^ne ita 
being disagreeably vivacious when tbe tliermouieter riset 
to 1 1)0°. Before tliat time coraeB we hope to have finidied 
tbe campaign and to liave quitted tiiese iubospitaHo 
shores. 

Captures of cattle continue to take place. Tbe Moa^ 
isb cows seem given to straying, and now that we Mi 
moving forwards we occasionally come upon an unpro- 
tected farmyard. If tbia army continues to get so mnch 
food and no little fighting it will be growing fat and lazy. 
To-day a cow approached a Spanish picket, followed by 
a Moor from whom she escaped, and gave herself np B 
the enemy. The Moor, on perceiving the picket, paoiei 
and seemed about to run. The officer commanding naif- 
amicable signs to him, and presently, taking courage, b»' 
laid down bis gun and advanced, when be was told tsi 
take posRession of bis cow and depart. He did bo, vift 
innumerable salaams and courteous gestures, and doubt* 
less thought, as be departed, that the Chnstiane wen 
either great fools, or must be very well off for beef, il 
tbe troops were advancing to-day, a woman made ha 
escape from one of the wretched Moorish banilota, condflt- 
ing of two or three huts, and left behind her two childraii 
Tlie soldiers gave them bread and sent tbem after her. 

Between 7 and 8 o'clock this evening a Moor made liil 
way into the Spanish camp, disguised in tbe uniform d 
one of the bussars killed upon the Ist inst. With 
traordinary impudence be attempted to take poaaesi 
of a horse belonging to an artillery officer, aJtbongh 
servant was by it at tbe time. Without speaking be w 
about to mount, when tbe servant opposed him, inquirii 
what he wanteil. He only replied by an imperious 
ture, and the man, seeing him persist, stooped to 
np a st(me. The Moor seized the opportunity and 
into tbe saddle. The moon was shining brightly, 
tbe servant, distinguishing the features of tbe audaoi< 
thief, who probably did not seem much at home ir 
bussar dress, shoiited loudly, "A Moorl a Moor!' 
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Some soldiers fired at liim as he rode off, and he fell dead, 
pierced by two bullets. 

Jan. 7, " A.M. 
The night has been witliout incident, Teota are 
itnick and we are ou the move. The weather grey hut 
Iry. 



Wffom 
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e suivenl et ne se ressemblenl. pas. We have just 
low an unploasaut esemplification of this sayitig. Yes- 
«rday morning' we were in high epirits, quite chirping 
ind confident. The weather was dry, euppliea wore 
ibnndant, we had juet accomplished, unmolested, a 
uaroh that should have cost a thousand men, Cape Negro 
vas close at hand, and, by the earliaess of the more, 
ne judged that we should last night cross the cordillera, 
)r, at any rate, camp very near it, in readuiess for the 
passage on the morrow. Unfortunately, there were ill 
signs abroad. The night had been much colder, and 
tliete was a breeze irom the east — sigtis of a change for 
tlia worse. An ill-omened fisherman who brought sup- 
plies to headquarters had said, when desired to renew 
l-.ptn, that he would do so if the coming Levante per- 

^;ied. The word is one at which all here shudder. No 
■isiint visitor is the east wind in England, when it 

■ui'/a, black and piercing, in chilly March and April, but 
the hroQchitia- bearing blast you anuually endure is a 
B^Qtle gale compared to the tempest that sweeps across 
the Biaok Cape, and lashes the Mediterranean into billows 
of foam on this rugged coast of North Barbary, bringing 
^th it rain that rarely ceases, and that can Imrdly have 
wen more abundant when Noah put off in liia ark. The 
ensnarer of fish was but too true a prophet We had 
fcen but a little while upon our march, and headquarters 
and the foremost battahona were halted to allow the 
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ooming op of tlie artillety, wbioh was painfaUy dragging 
its way through the deep eand of the shore, and 0»M 
paths hastily cleared far it by the engineers, when n' 
began, at firit slight and fitfal, but soon angmen^ 
into a Bteady downpour, aod finally becoming a perfect 
deluge. Wearily the troops aud guns dragged on, ovtt 
ground which every hour made more of a qoagCDin. 
The enemy, who had raised his camp at 3 a.m. (u re- 
ported by our advanced posta), was nowhere to be si 
but the elements were a woree foe by far. The f 
rose as the rain increased, aud it soon became ( 
that there was no safe lying off the shore for the y 
that had hitherto accompanied ue. The little (r-ino 
and gimboats first hoisted sail, or were taken i 
by steamers, and departed for Centa or Algesiros. Hm 
sea grew each moment more stormy ; preseutiy I' 
steamers bid us adieu, and this monuDg the only res 
in sight is the war schooner Koaalia, ashore a short djl 
tanoe irom the camp, and for the protection of whid 
from the Moors troops have been despatched. Towud 
the middle of the day I rode back for exercise' i 
the rearguard. TIub I found composed of the (' 
commanded, up to the previous day, by General 1 
but which ia now under tlje orders of General E 
Prim comiuandiug the seoond corps, vice Zabala, ill. Thtgf 
were lookiog out for enemies behind us, but none if 
peared. Indeed, during the whole of yesterday, Boatod 
a Moor was seen ; here and there two or three, proUH 
belonging to the district. Their forces have g 
we believe, across the mountains, and we conjsc 
that they are in Tefuan, or in the plain on tiiis side' 
it. It was nearly dark when the rearguard compUtQ 
its tedious duty, and took up ground for the night at; 
very short distance from headquarters, which had alread 
been for some time camped as snngly as the very on 
favourable circumstances permitted. The camping ( 
Sabin's eight battalions of infantiy aud two aquadrca 
T hnasars was as uncomfortable a spectacle as ooul 
'1 be seen. The ground selected was as good ae as]! 
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tlmt could ID this neiglibonrliood be had, but that iB 
Baying very littlo for its qualities. It was overgrown 
with low brushwood and soaked with water; the softened 
Boil was speedily converted into mud by the trampling of 
men, mules, and horses; tent-pi tchiug waa all but impos- 
sible, the pegs finding no hold ; everybody was wet 
through, for the rain that had beeu incessEmlly falling for 
hours and cutting our fat-as like hail, was diiven by a 
wind which oarea not a wliistle for waterproofs and 
mocI:8 the best efforts of Mackintosh. Most of the bag- 
gage, which, packed on mules, had been espoaed to the 
whole of the storm, was wet likewise ; it was scarcely 
possible to keep fires alight, for the wind dispersed and 
the wet extinguished them; as for (ooldng, none but 
very desperate men would attempt it, and the best sup- 
plied tables in the division bore, as sole material for that 
day's dinner, but a single mess of half-boiled riee and 
bacon. The horses, terrified by the storm, broke from 
their picket-ropes and strayed in quest of slielter nowhere 
to be found ; many of the soldiers' tents, soaked imme- 
diately, were soon entirely overthrown; in short, wiUiout 
wishing to over-colour the picture, I assure you that 
nothing I could write would give you au adequate idea 
of the desolation and misery of last evening and night. 
To avoid repetition, I spare yon details similar to those 
given from the camp in front of Ceuta ; but there at least 
we had been for some time established, we had resources 
to fall back upon, and a town near at hand. Here, the 
novelty of the ground and our isolated position of course 
aggravate our difSculties, which may become serious if 
this Levanter continues long. It was a great thing to 
have the squadron and store-sliips at hand to cover our 
march with their fire, to supply our wants, to keep np 
our communication with Ceuta and Spain. As long as 
this storm lasts — and at this time (10 a.m.) the wind is 
as high as ever, although the rain has much diminished 
and visits us only at intervals — we can neither send off 
OUT sick nor receive our rations by sea. Of the former 
it is to be feared that last night's exposure and suffering 



will have greatly increased the number ; of the latter ft 
have some slock nrith ug, but a great part of it wae e«rT«i 
ont to tlio men before marching, to be kept ae a reserrc^ 
and it is probable that many of them have not heen pro^ 
vident, and have oonsnined or wasted part of that 
they should carefully have preserved. So that if t 
weather were to last gevetal daye we should be obli( 
to get supplies from Centa by land, which could ba d< 
only by detaching a large body of troops as escort ^ 
are taking measures to economise our supplies and lii 
our CUD sumption, as in time of siege, for if this east«rl 
gale continues eight or ten daye, as it is said to do sonu 
times on this coast, we shall find onrselves on very eboi 
commons. To-day it looks black and Btomiy enough t 
last for a month, and wliilst I have been writing the raid 
has returned heavily. 

The ship on shore, the Hosalia, is a scbooner-rigge 
three-masted vessel, carrying two 32 -pounders, 
having on board 1200 lb. of powder, and some shot 
shell for her own consumption. The crew are all BaveA 
There are hnpea of getting her off when the weathei 
moderates. The troops sent down to watch over ha 
have been withdrawn, as it is irapoaaible the Mooa 
ahonid get at her — atill less carry away Iter contentfi— 
while the sea remains as it now is. I believe it wa« 
arrival of the shipwrecked crew, which some vigilan 
outpost saw marching across the country, that causa 
the alarm an hour before daylight this morning, Tli 
report was spread that twenty thousand Moors wW 
advancing upon ue I The troops were under arms, ha 
no Moors were seen. I very much doubt their attackia 
in such wet weather, and with the ground in such a stat 
as it now everywhere is. 

Two transports, full of volunteers (from regiments 
ing in Spain) for this army, arrived at Ceuta a day 
two ago. They have not yet joined ns. The thj 
thouaand men the Basque Provinces are to supply hai 
not arrived in Africa, nor any part of them, nor are thf 
expected as yet. 
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■ need hardly Bay that no post went out yesterdayi or 
& -possibly go out to-day ; so that this letter will reach 
yon in company with the one that should have left yes- 
terday, and with any more diary lliat I may write up to 
the time when the sea shall be once more calm enough 
to allow vessels to approach the coast, and boats to com- 
municate with it. 

The trumpets are sounding to arms, and the troops 
are turning out. There is firing to our front. The 
Moors, it is said, have carried off two cows from our 
commissariat herd, which was gracing hard by our lines. 
Looking out of the tent I see the liills sprinkled with the 
white figures of Moorish horsemen. They appear to be 
iu nu great numbers. Doubtless they have come to 
reconnoitre, and take the opportunity of burning a little 
powder. The Qeneral-in- Chief is getting to horse, and 
I hear a shot from the artillery. A sldrinifih would do 
the Boldiera good, should it occur, by giving them exer- 
, eiae, and removing them for a space from this muddy 

tmonotonous camp. 
CiMF ON THE River Azmeeh, Jun. S, 9 ?.M, 
Moors that came down this morning were very few, 
probably not more than 200 or 300, and chiefly horsemen. 
The cows they took were recaptured by our Hkimiishera. 
The Moors appeared on all sides of the camp, and doubt- 
less came to examine our position. This is a very fair 
one, and could be defended by a smaller force than the 
one tliat occupies it. Although we hardly think that 
the enemy would venture a night attack, or indeed that 
one would be practicable in such weather, much vigilance 
's enjoined, and moat persona in camp this evening will 
jep with their boots on and their arms at hand. It is 
' nigh night for pickets and sentries, bnt if they do 
r duty and keep a bright look-out, the Moors, should 
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they present tlieniBelveB, are likely to get a handeomo 
dressing. Ab yet, during this war, they have neyer 
attacked in the night, for, on the 9tb of December, al- 
thoui^li t)ie alarm was given before daybreak, it tru 
light before tbey commenced operations. The waatba 
continues much aB it was. The sanguine and anadont 
persuade themselves that there ia appearance of an im* 
provement, that the eky is brighter, the sea calmer, and' 
the wind about to chojige. These things may be, btH, 
as yet I am unable to discover any of them, although thl 
wind at ttmea shifts a little to the south. We ha)9 
great need to see our com muni cations very shortly » 
opened, either by sea or by land, for we shall soon 
short of various articles of consumption, and already 
cavalry are very badly off for com. To-morrow they ' 
get but a small part of a ration, and after that they m 
pick up their living in tlie open, or how they can. Ordeii 
were given that ©very cavalry soldier was to carry witii^^ 
him a reserve of six days' barley, but, by somebodT'l 
neglect or error, the order was not obeyed, I uudorabuiil 
that the General-in-Chief is much incensed at this, 
with good cause, and it is to be hoped that the person « 
pernons to whom this enormous omission is to be ascribed 
will not escape punishment. 



Camp on the RrvEa Azmbeb, /an B. 
The night is gone at last, to tlie great relief all sojourn- 
ing in this moat dreary oamp. It fully kept all tlie pro- 
mise of the wretched day tliat preceded it. Wind, rain, 
and thunder, enough to make up a dozen stormy nights on 
the average scale. The rain vias a cataract, the thundei 
lasted for hours, but was most violent from fonr to fir* 
this morning. Towarila morning the wind fell, and 
now blowing lightly from the north-west — a bleeseJ 
change for this army. The sun is shining, as yst 
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but a watery radiance, but tliore are hopes uf a fine day, 
if that terrible Levantpr does Dot return. Over the sea 
atill hatiga a pall of dense vapour, the water jb yellow 
and troubled, and heavy breakers are on the shore ; but, 
if this wind holds, to-night or to-aiorrow morning we 
may hope to seo onr steamers again. They will come 
none too soon, espeoially for the horses, for whose nou- 
rishmeiit parties are now going out to collect bundles of 
heathtops, which they readily eat I have juat taken a 
stroll, or rather a wade, through part of the camp. It is 
enrpriaing to see the patience and good-buniour displayed 
by the soldiers under difficulties and sufferings of no 
ordinary nature, and after such a trying night as the 
last. They stand in circles round the poor smoky fires, 
which are the beet the wot fuel and swampy ground 
allow of, chatting gaily, while they clean their muskets 
and gradually dry themselves. There ia a great deal of 
firing going on, but it ia not at the Moors, of whom only 
a few have been seen to-day in the distance ; after a wet 
night it is cnstomary to discharge the muskets, in order 
to clean and re-load them, I need not say that there is 
no chance of our marching to-day, nor, I should think, 
to-oiorrow either. This vrill be drying and cleaning day ; 
to-morrow, if the ships can come, will he rationing and 
road-making day ; on Wednesday, if we have luck and 
fair weather, wo may hope to move. If we can cross the 
Cordillera of Cape Negro in the first day's march, it will 
be a great thing, but that will probably depend on the 
degree of resistance we meet, and on the ground we 
find. We are literally feeling onr way, advancing & 
t&tons, through a country of whose minor features we 
know little or nothing. Tlie map may show the position 
of places, but does not inform us of the nature of the 
ground for a league in iront of ua, and such knowledge 
is to be acquired only by telescopes and reconnoissanoes. 
There are plenty of persons who can tell ua about Tan- 
gier and Tetuan and the road iwtween them, but none 
MHt instruct us concerning the wild and trackless district 
^^nugh which we are forcing our tedious and diflicult 
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way. A few wretcheil huts are all we hnve met witli in 
rcKpect of habitAtions, and tlioeo were abandoned. The 
resource enjoyed by most invading antiiee, of extracting 
informatimi from tbs people of the country by tneans ol 
threats or brib b d ed to the Spaoianls in Morocco. 
I have Iieai'd j ak f n or two spies — confitkntn ii 
the polite Sp n I t rin — who profess to Tisit TetB» 
and other plac ad ff rd valuable information, bnt 
thiiiga that ha 1 n t(Id me would induce me to refnaa 
them much fi! In Bhort, this expedition \m 

laboured, and still labours, under all possible disadvao- 
tnges, and that these should not have been duly weighed- 
and have indnced its postponement until a more fitting 
season is inexplicable and much to he deplored. Thij 
really brave and admirably patient and obedient litlb 
army deserved better than to be wantonly offered upiK< 
deoimation by cholera i-ather than that the oampaigai 
shonld wait two or three months. When I say decimated 
I apeak wittiin the mark. The diseAse began before ths 
troops had loft the dep6ts in Spain. It is at least > 
fortnight since I heard the deaths in the army of Afrifi* 
since its first formation estimated, on very competent 
military authority, at 5000 men, including loss in action. 
I do not believe the effective force now in Afiica, includ- 
ing Echague's corps, now holding the line round CeutB, 
to be more than 32,000 men, and I should not be siit- 
pnsed were it proved to me that tliia estimate is rather 
over than under the mark. Besides deaths, we must 
take into consideration a very large number of men and 
officers sent to Spain invalided — unfit, I mean, for present 
service, in consequence of wounds, severe illness, or tlifl 
debilitating effecta of cholera, 

I close this letter, although no ship is yet in sight, 
because the very instant one arrives she will be sent 
hack with the mails and despatches. It is feared, hew- 
, that the east wind is coming back. The weather 



a very unsettled. 
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CiMF OS IRE River Azmeee, Jan. 9. 
1 POSTED a letter to you this morning, on tho chnnce of 
the weatlier moderatiDg sufRciently for a steamer to come 
tmd tail e off the maila that have beenaccumuialiTig at the 
nrmy post-office for the last three days. The day has 
iieen calm, with little wied, but a very heavy surf stilt 
breaks upon the coast, and, now that the mist and dark- 
ness that have lately huug over the sea have somewhat 
cleared away, we can distiuguiah enormous waves at the 
tntranoe to the Sti-aits, No vessel has approached onr 
lonely camp, and unless one appears by daylight to-mor- 
ww, the cavalry division and four battalions will start 
for Ceuta, under command of General Prim, to fetch, 
rations for the army, and especially for the horses. I 
write therefore a few lines by that opportunity, although 
Wtb httle to add to what I n-rote this morning. The 
Moors have not shown, and are believed to be beyond 
tbe mountains, towards Tetuan. Whether or not thoy 
intend disputing tlie passage of this army is still a mat- 
'« of doubt, but their recent backwardness and neglect 
"[ opportunities induce most persons to form a contrary 
opinion. At any rate, the prevalent opinion is, that they 
"onld do BO in vain, and only to their own loss and dis- 
'^"tufiture. The division of General Eios, 5000 men 
strong', is at Algesiras, where are also steamers to bring 
It over and land it beyond Cape Negro, in the immediate 
"cinity of Tetuan, and at a short distance from the fur- 
ther side of the pass over the Cordillera. Had not the 
M weather caused us to lose to-day and yesterday, it 
"ould have been landed to-day, and while we pushed 
'>''Gf the mountain it would have taken our opponents, if 
"iJi in rear. Its movement has been postponed until we 
'■fe able to advance, and until the sea be sutHciently calm 
tot it to embark. If the weather contiiies to improve, we 
Mgbt to be before Tetuan by the end of the week It 

taot be at all too soon for our patiencje, for we are 
dly sick of the snail-like march, wet camps, and 
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toany delays that have hitlierto marked oar progm 
The army, however, has lost nothing of its high Bpiritl 
and confidence. 

I learn with aatisfaclion, from inquiries made tD-itJt 
that the health ol" tlie array is no worse for recent 
fatigues and esposuie, ami that cholera ia even oa tli» 
decrease. 

The Spaniards persist in complaining hitterly of Ml 
Dmnimond Hay, to whom they impute divers praotiMI 
nnfavourahle to their cause. He is accused of supplyii 
the Moors with amunition, of assisting them with b 
counsels, of auperintending (himself in a Moorish o 
tume) certain of their preparations. It is further si 
that he has had to do with the engagement of two Eop 
Ush engineers, who construct military works. The tm 
aels which convey cattle froai Tangier to Gibraltar retw 
thence with powder and other warlike stores ! It W 
by his direction that tlie Moorish batteries at SanMsitJ 
aimed the other day at the screws of the Spanish steUl 
era employed in bombarding them ! If they did not m 
ceed in hitting them, it was tlieir fault, uot that of d 
British Consul at Tangier. Mr Hay also draws up ti 
Emperor's diplomatic documents addressed to frai 
Powers. Of the truth or falsehood of the above charg* 
of all or any of them I know nothing whatever. As J( 
may suppose, I have no communication with Tangier! i 
is a month since I was at Gibraltar, and visitors fi " 
that place who could afford trustworthy information 01 
resolve an unpleasant doubt are here extremely i* 
But it is well to let yon know of the accusations in qW 
tion, because they are not mere matters of gossip « 
camp talk, but are seriously brought forward and mfll 
tained by persons in responsible and impoitant positiol 
here, who declare that they know them to be true, S 
give it to be understood that they are derived from tru 
worthy agents of the Spanish Government ; also, becw 
I am not without reasons to believe that the inforraat 
in question, however untrue, obtains credit from t 
Government. The exasperation felt against Mi i 
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ia groat, and if tha SpantarJa get to Tangier I would 
ailvise him on their approach to leave that place. It has 
been insinuated m some quarters that in aoting as he ia 
said to have done and to be doing he is only obeying the 
orders of his snperiors ; but a njore gonnral belief, or at 
letMt the one I niOBt frequently hear expressed here, is 
that be is merely pursuing the bont of his inclinations, 
and that his Goverment either does not know of or does 
not heed his conduct. His removal from Tangier is 
strongly urged, and it is loudly declared that only by 
that means is a friendly understanding to be maintained 
between the English and Spanish Cabinets. Ever since 
I have been with the Spanish army, and previously, at 
^lalaga and Cadiz, I have heard similar accusations and 
suggestions, and I once before mentioned them in my 
correspondence. If I now revert to the subject, it is 
because I find that, instead of dying away, it is more 
than ever prominent, and that a strong feeliag of exas- 
peration and ill-will towards England is growing up, not 
amongst the mob, but in high quarters. I do not know 
what degree of importance is attached in England to cor- 
dial relations with Spain, but I think it proper, without 
expresaTng an opinioti on the matter, to state the circum- 
stances by which I believe such rehitions to be at this 
m oment jeopardised 

^^^ Camp oh the Ktvbb Azmeek, Jan. 10. 

^BvHE weather is calmer, the ships have returned, and the 
Moors alao. Very soon after daybreak this morning, ws 
beheld the welcome sight of a steamer rounding Ceuta 
lighthouse, with prow in our direction. So General Prim's 
cavalry and infantry, whioh were paraded on the shore, 
returned to camp, as did the several hundred mnlea they 
were to escort to Ceata for rations, and that pugnacious 
ineral remained for the skirmish that took place later. We 
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BOOH bad firteen or twenty steamerB offshore, socae of them 
men-of-war, others store-ships, one with " Hay" painttd 
in large white letters upon her aide, a label that produced 
ranch antrnation among the horses, many of which lisd 
had littlo besides heather and yming twigs to eat for » 
day or two previous ; another marked " Hoepitnl storee; 
a third " Amnmnition for the Artillery," and so on. Ti» 
Burf was still very heavy, and the first boat that came ta 
shore was knocked to pieces and her crew ewam in; tlie 
bread in another arrived disagreeably moist ; and fiiuUf 
it was decided that the much-required rations should not 
he landed until some hours later. It is now 9 o'clock at 
night, and none worth speaking of have been got ashOH, 
and, as it is pouring with rain and very dark, I suppose 
not much will be done before to-morrow. Meanwhile As 
army is on decidedly short commiina. Luckily, fresk 
meat is obtainable from the herd that accompanies ns, bot 
the allowsnce of ration biscuit is very limited, ooffee il 
scarce, and sugar nowhere. The hungry days I BonW 
time ago predicted have come at last, and many a 80I&P 
regrets past improvidence and greedy consumption of* 
fions that were to be reserved. Tobacco too is veiyrMt^ 
owing to the time we have now been disconnected wifll 
Centa and to the scarcity of cant« en-men and miBceUsneanl 
venders in the train of this army. Two canteen-keeper 
by the by, were killed the day before yestarday as the; 
were moving along-shore to recover some wine they hft 
left there perforce, for want of mules, the day the ship 
were compelled to leave by the t*'mpest. A third w 
wounded in the head and brutally ill-treated, and I 
been brought into camp. There have been very fe' 
things eatable, drinkable, or smokeable to be obtaiiK 
since we left the lines of Ceuta, the bait of large gaii 
having been insufficient to counterbalance the risks &i 
difGculties of this hazai*dous march through a desoItU 
and hostile country, and now nothing of any kind can I 
got at any price. The soldiers, hungrj- and deprived < 
their cigarrilo, which they prize above food, were not i 
the best of humours to-day, and had attained jnst t' 
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nt of irritation calculated to render them dangerous 
iiaies. TIiiB the Moora diBCOveroJ, when they came 
vn about noon to-day and opened fire upon the front 
L right of the Spanish lines. They were botli horse 
L foot, and their numbers were estimated by an officer 

had watched them filing over the hills at three thou- 
id to four thousand. I di<l not see them until they 

1 talten up their position and began to fire, and then 
i might as well attempt to count ants around an ant- 
, BO continual ure their movements, tlieir ins and outs 
Dng' the trees, their goings and comings behind hills 
I throngh raTines. They were tolerably namerona, 
vever, bad a good many horses, and several flags, red 
1 green, oanded by well-inounted men in very white 
cks, presumed to be leailers from the prominent part 
y seemed to take in the combat. This began with the 
lal desultory firing from position to position, accom- 
lied by some little artillery practice on this side. Be- 
jeu 2 and 3 o'clock the Moors showed themselves vety 
neroua and aggressive towards the centre of the line 
which the contest was going ou ; but the Spaniards 
re not in a mood to yield an inch of ground. The 
nnishers advanced thick and eager, and a battalion 
ich had lain (luiet behind the brow of the bill suddenly 
wared in line upon the summit and charged with the 
ronet, with shouts of "Viva la Beina!" This bad the 
jal effect. The Moors retreated helter-skelter, and only 
rteen of them were bayoneted in that charge. But the 
iseqnence of the dash and of a simultaneoua forward 
vement made by two other battalions was a rapid re- 
at of the enemy fi-om all his positions to ground very 

beyond. He was evidently daunted and had had 
jngh of fighting for that day, for he never stopped 

out of rifle range of the Spaniards, his flight being 
wlerated by quickly succeeding discbarges from the 
illery. And when, an hour before dusk, the troops 
lUrned towards camp, the Moors, contrary to their cus- 
n, did not follow them up. All firing ended before 
;bt, whereas in similar aflaiis in front of Ceuta it was 
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never over until the flulies of tbe mueketiy showed 
and vivid through ooniplete darknesa. In short, to-d«f: 
Morilo got a decided tiirashing. Very few battaliiiiw 
were engaged — o. portion of the seoond (Prim's) corps. The 
third corps and Kubin'e division were not imdeT fire at aU. 
I have not yet ascertained our casualties, but judging 
JTom my own observation, from a position whence I nv 
most of the womided pass, I should think they were DM 
very uumernus, considering the time the combat lasted. 
I waa glad, by the by, to see yesterday, near the held- 
quarters hospital tents, a number of chairs and litters ftit 
the sick and wounded, such ab are used by the Frendi, 
(irronged en eaccArt, to be slung across mules. Each mult 
in this way carries two wounded, and the mode of OOD- 
veyance is far preferable to litters borne by men, to WT 
nothing of the diminution caused in the strength flf 
small array during anything like a severe action bysaDd- 
ing four sound men to carry off every wounded 
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Camf on the Bives AmEER, Jan. IL 
MucR rain in the night, and the ground this mDrniilg I 
very soaked, and the camp terribly muddy. The sttaffl- ] 
era are landing rations and stores, an operation wlu^a 
proceeds but slowly, owing to the scarcity of large bi 
and the surf that still breaks upon the beach. The d 
is mild but cloudy, after one of the most gorgeous an* 
remarkable sunrises I ever saw,— the whole eastern sk*' 
Raked and barred with clouds glowing like buniisbei? 
copper, on a background the tints of which varied froa» 
the pale green of the willow leaf to an almost emiTalJ- 
hue. For a few minutes it was wonderful to conteni- 
plato ; then the sun rose like a golden ball from the sea 
horizon, slightly veiled by a low bank of mist, but almost 
as soon as it appeared clouds floated across, and the 
whole morning, without being exactly dull, has passed 
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without briglitrn?B8. Tlie eoldiere are going through the 
duty, lately so uupleaaantly frequent, of discharging and 
cleaning their damp muskete ; the oontenta of the tents 
are being spread out to dry ; horses are being cleaned 
and rubbed and hruBhed, which they greatly need, poor 
fellows, after standing all night up to their fetlocks in 
mud, with rain pelting through their covering, and not 
much to eat. Some of the mules look very thin and 
miserable, and as if greatly in want of the contents of the 
steamer marked " Hay : " one poor lean wretch, on be- 
holding some scanty handfnls of that desirable article 
spread before a horse this mornings came tottering up to 
claim a share, but fell from weakness before he could 
reach the much-needed forage. The cavalry horses 
seem to bear up pretty well ; at least, two squadrons of 
dragoons, which went forward yesterday and rode all 
along the line during the action in hopes of getting a 
chance of a charge, looked plucky and in hard condition, 
and trotted briskly up and down rugged declivities and 
through the thick Jungles of briars and gum-cistuB. 
The Moors apparently did not Kke their looks, for they 
kept carefully out of their way. I confess I begin to 
think there is a great deal of exaggeration in what has 
been said of the formidable valotu- of the Moorish horse- 
men. They have had, before my eyes, several opportu- 
nities of attacking, with far superior force, small bodies 
of Spanish cavalry, and not once have they availed 
themselves of them. As yet, all they have shown them- 
selves good for is to scamper about the country, generally 
at a pretty safe distance fiom the Spanish sharpshooters, 
and to perform feats which would excite much admiration 
in Batty'a Circus, such as firing at a canter, levelling 
their long espingardas, and discharging them at the 
same instant that their well-trained horses turn short 
ronad and make at speed for the rear. Considering the 
length of their gnus, and the need they have of a prop 
for steady aim, I cannot beUeve that this kind of praotica 
causes many casualties in their enemy's ranks. The 
kind of estimation in which the Spanish infantry hold 
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tbein may be jodged of from tlie fact tliat at tfaa tenniiu- 
tioQ of our last march but one — the hazardous hut cooi- 
pletely BuccesBful movement between the eea and the 
lagoons — when there wax ekinuishuig on the hejglin 
oboTo our position, and the eoldiers, looking down from 
the rocky summits, eaw Moorish cavaky movhig in t)ia 
plain below, a battalion was extremely indignant becan» 
it waa not allowed to descend and charge them with tJie 
bayonet. 

The only Moors as yet seen to-day have been two or 
three small parties wandering over the ground of yestei^ 
day's combat, probably looking for wounded and coUeot- 
ing dead. With a glass one can see some liorses lying 
about on the hills. A number of arms were brought nt 
yesterday, among them several goomias. These are muoh.' 
the shape of a butcher's knife — broad and square tiextdu 
handle or hilt, with a projecting comer, and tapering off' 
to the point. The edge of most of those that have been 
taken since the war began was ground as sharp as thata 
a razor. The usual length of the blade is about 18 or SI) 
inches. Yesterday a sabre was also brongbt in, whibb a^ 
parently belonged to an officer or some person of distinor 
tion. It was in a scabbard of red leather, with braes tip aiA' 
bands, mth slings of crimson cord. Edge and point weif 
i\A sharp as grindstone could make them. For a cavBllj 
Gabre it was short — a lieavy, ill-balanced weapon, wit&( 
cramped, inconvenient guard. General Prim has got 1 
hakk of crimson cloth, and in such clean and good con^^ 
tion that I hear he intends wearing it Another captni 
and by far tho most interesting, made yesterday by t 
soldiers in their pursuit of the flying Moors, was a han^ 
some album, in a case, containing drawings and painting 
of scenery and positions, some in this neighbourhood, wi 
manuscript notes. It came into possession of Genei 
Enrique O'Donnell, brother of the Commander-in-Chii 
and he had it under bis arm, when, in passing on fo 
through part of the caoip, after dark, lie unfortunateljB 
lost it, and all the efforts that have been made to find i 
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Ijave liithertn proved uasuccessful. Tiiis Ions ia much to 
be regretted. 

I fiod that nobody attempts to eatimata the number of 
the Modrs who yesterday attacked, aud, indeed, it is the 
wisest plan not to do so, for the reason I have more than 
ouee given. The positions they occupied could hardly 
be le&s than four miles ia length. They were met by 
aeveu battalions, which, being stronger than some we 
have here, must be reckoned at 40(J0 men. Of these only 
fonr battalions, Toledo, Castilla, Savoya, and Cordova, were 
actually engaged ; the other three were in reserve. The 
tirst-named two particularly distinguiidied themselves by 
the charges they made. Cordova is the battalion that 
suffered so much on the Ist inst., and is even said to have 
ehown sytuptons of faltering, at which moment it was that 
Marshall O'Donnell galloped forward to the front aud 
placed himself aud Staff in a heavy fire, as described to 
you in a previous letter. A Spanish artist who accom- 
panies this army has made a spirited sketch of the scene, 
at the moment when the Marshal put spurs to his horse, 
and, shouting to a battalion of light infantry close at 
hand, "Cazadores! alabayanela! Vivala Reina!" dashed 
up the ascent The Cordova Regiment has lost heavily 
in the campaign ; its two senior field officers, and a nam~ 
her of others of all ranks have been killed or wounded. 
The great loss of ofBcei-s in the army of Africa up to the 
present time shows that they do their duty, and is also 
partly to be attributed to their standing upright, while 
their nieu of course get as much as possible mider cover 
io load and fire, and in many instances have fought from 
"beliind low parapets thrown up for the purpose of afford- 
ing them shelter. The casualties yesterday were some- 
"what heavier than. I thought, ^though the Moorish 
:firo was certainly very heavy at times, until they were 
<haheartened and driven to flight by the bayonet charges 
and rapid advance of the battalions above named, as well 

a by the rapid discharges of twenty pieces of artillery. 

~B battalion I saw charging & dinfretiun, as it is called — 
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that is to Bay, aa tlio men like, n-ithout keeping ranks i 
acy sort of order; it pushed on very rapidly, and timet hai 
suffered from the fire from the wood in which the ilea 
BOuglit shelter. The Spanish loss was 13 men killa 
two field oEGcers, 15 officers, and 149 wen wounded. '- 
is probable that many of the woniids are slight. Th 
Moors put slugs as well as bullets in their egpingarda 
The Spaniards say that some of the balls extracted itai 
the men wounded yesterday are English. But throDfj; 
the glasses they just now wear, things hostile ta thai 
easily assume an English tint Some affirm that a ma 
in European costume was seen with the Moorish troofi 
on a hill in front of our position. They do not pTofeaB t 
have recognised his face as well as his dress ; but I (es 
Mr Brummond Hay is suspected of having commaii<Iei 
the Moors in chief on the (for them) somewhat disaBtraol 
day of the 10th of January. At Gibraltar they are i 
the habit of receiving rather highly-coloured accounts a 
Moorish successes, of the guns, tents, mules, and prisQDeii 
they have carried off. I cannot guess in what light tin 
Moors and their Irioiids will endeavour to put the Ust'i 
combat, but, as one who witnessed tho whole of it, I OW 
assure you that if ever men were completely beaten and 
put to flight, those were who provoked yesterday's afisir. 
The Moorish generals, or leaders, or sbeiks, or chi^ H> 
whatever they call themaelves, are surely very stl^'' 
people. They allow this army to pass unmoleated a" 
paths and through defiles where they might attack i^ 
with certainty of causing it much loHS, and of sufferiift 
little themselves ; and three days later they come Wu 
attack it in strong pORitiona, when its forces are concew 
trated, its parapets made, its artillery at hand and res^ 
to act at five minutes' notice. And they seem to have 0<^ 
culated on signal success, for there were evidently nu 
of rank among them, judging from their equipmentB at 
from things found ; and the Spaniards say that on d 
Jiilla in the far distance were a number of non-^iomlia 
auts, whom they take to bo curious civilians oom« 1 
witness the triumph of their army. And, iti the latU 
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part of the day, on the crest of the monntainB to onr 
right front, not far from Tetoan, appeared a few horsemen, 
who are here conjectured (but it ie mere conjecture) to 
have been Muley Abbas and his Staff. 

It was more tfaim once mentioned to you that at the 
commencoraent of the war the Moora, when they found 
eaoape imposBibie, fought to the death, refusing quarter. 
There are grounds for believing that thia desperate re- 
solution on their part has since not been strictly adhered 
to. I told you that on the 1st inst., at Castillejos, five 
prisoners were made, and I have lately heard of iustanoes 
of Moors throwing themselyea on their knees and implor- 
ing their lives. They might spare themselves the humi- 
liation. The Spaniards, believing that no quarter is 
shown them, give none, but pitUesely slay all who fall 
into their power. It must have been by some peculiar 
concurrence of circumstances, or perhaps in consequence 
of an order given to that effect, that the prisoners on the 
1st inat. were made. Before them, only one Moor had 
been taken. Believing that the Moora not only kill, but 
torture the wounded who fall into their power, the Span- 
ish soldier is unsparing to ferocity. It is certain that 
the Moots do not act in a manner to entitle them to much 
pity. The unfortunate cauteen-man who was brought in 
yesterday had been most infamously maltreated. 

To show how the Moors, thanks to wood and jungle, 
may and do lurk unsuspected in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I will mention that thia morning a body of 
troopa having gone just outside the camp to discharge 
their muskets, and having sent a volley into a thicket, 
ten horsemen scampered out of it in great terror, doubt- 
less thinking their retreat discovered, and made for the 
hills. 

There ia no chance of the army marching, at soonest, 
until the day after to-morrow. There ie a great defici- 
ency of large boats for the landing of stores, which pro- 
Oeeda very slowly — retarded, too, by what appears to me 

r. of method and proper organisation, I was 
i beach for some time to-day, and the scene 
. L, 
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was one of much co&fiiBion. A crowd was assembled, in 
which nine persons out of ten had no business to be thersr 
and served but to impeile progress. All that had bei 
done up to six this evening was to get up to camp « 
day's ration o£ the most essential articles. Six rationi 
must be landed, drawn, and distributed, as a resen^ 
before the army can march. If a Levanter were to Bpr' 
up to-night the veBBela must leave, and we should b 
again on the brink of starvation until a cotvoy could bi 
got by land from Ceuta, which would take two days, fl' 
if the Moors did not molest it and try to out it off on th 
way. Fortunately the wind seeraa pretty fixed in r^^ 
west, but on this coast and Jn this season it is more fi ' 
even than its proverbial reputation. 



Cahf on the RtruR Azmerr, Jan. U. 
Still am I compelled, greatly against laj will, to cW* 
from, the banks of this insignificant stream, of Orienli 
sound, and unpleasant presence. Does not the nama ) 
"the river Azmeer" summon up delightful imngea 4 
crystal currents and tTi'ining i-osea, melodious nightiij 
gales and voluptuous far ninntef Ought it not W M) 
stream tinkling music over silver sands and goMa 
pebbles, with Eastern beauties lolling on its banks, i) 
careless enjoyment of the Kef, beneath bowers of jasmili 
and myrtle, and under a sky without a cloud? Aiti 
how far fi-om so pleasing a piotiui* to the sad reality 
The Azmeer is a muddy sluggish stream, absortiA 
by the sand before its languid efforts have home ( 
quite to the soa. The few flowers that may ba fond 
on its banks are choked and hidden by thorny jungle ai 
gnm-cistus thicket ; the beat music it can boast of ia tl 
scream of the seabird, driven ashore by a nide I 
or, juat now, the harsh notes of Spanish trumpets, 
beauties are reflected on its turbid surface ; the sky aboi 
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it is more frequently stormy than bright; the wlourB that 
aarround it are auythiog but fragraut, and the paths that 
approach it are deep in raud Such is the unpromising 
spot on which the Expeditionary Army of Africa is now 
completing its fifth day, and whence it does not eeom 
certain that it will move upon the sixth. The camping- 
place is one of the worst we have yet had, a marshy soil 
— in which a hole dug a foot deep instantly fills with 
water — with numerous small ditches and drains intersect- 
ing it. It cannot but he the earnest wish of the General- 
in-Chief to get away from it as soon as posaible, and to 
lead his troops forward to the completion of his imme- 
diate object, the capture of Tetuan. But although a, 
general may order hia army to march at a moment's 
notice, he cannot ration them with equal rapidity ; nor 
can he always compel his subordinateB to do all that 
might be done towards supplying their wants. It appears 
to me that we are thus delayed for want of method and 
oriSer and foresight. The store-ships arrived early on the 
11th. Little could be done that day towards discharging 
them by reason of the heavy surf, but it must have been 
evident to those whom it most concerned that the process 
would be very slow when it did begin, unless more and 
larger boats were provided, and those, one would think, 
might have been fetched from Ceuta and Algesiraa, or pur- 
chased, if not otherwise obtainable, at Gibraltar ; or at 
worst, rafts might have been constructed. To discharge 
the sbips now lying here with the boats employed is like 
emptying a liugo hogshead through a straw. And then 
the confusion and crowd upon the beach impeding the 
progress of the work I I am not inclined to attribute 
fault to the Commissariat, which hitherto in this campaign 
has kept the army well suppKed. But there ia evidently 
defective organisation somewhere. Here have the majority 
of the horses and mules been on short commons, or no com- 
mons, for the last three or four days, and yet up to last 
night it was found impoaaible to give them a full ration. 
Many of the mules, especially, were left with nothing but 
what they could pick up. To-morrow or next day they 
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will be expeoted to march with heavy loads over mgged 
roads, and people will wonder if they eink under their 
burdeuB. It will he found, too, I expect, that their nnm- 
ber» have been eomewhat reduced during onr stay in this 
camp. The muleteera take them out to graze, or ratlier 
to eat huahes, and they let them stray, or often leave 
thetu abroad at night, and we are surrounded by Ittrkii^ 
Uixira, skilful marauders, on the look-out for booty. At 
half-past two this morning, we were aroused by a number 
of shots fired by one of the advanced posts stationed from 
100 to 200 yards in iront of the jntrenohmeut that ear- 
rounds the camp. The army was on. foot in an instant, 
but the fire did not continno. On reaching the spot 
whence it proceeded, which happened to be a vety short 
distance from my tent, I fonnd Uie Qeneral comniaudinf; 
the divisioa and some of his Staff just arrived there. Tbe 
report made to them was that several Moorshad approached, 
driving away stray mules. K'othing more was seen of 
them, and they no doubt retired, having secured thsir 
booty, to some rugged stony hills not far from the Damp, 
where they habitually lurk. A fire made by tbflm WW 
visible at no great distance. In the almost perpendictllu 
side of one of those hills (a mass of craggy rock, 8C«itily 
sprinkled with earth) are caves, where they have left 
women and children, notwithstanding the proximity to oor 
camp. Two oxen having strayed yesterday from the cota- 
misaoriat herd, a party of soldiers weut out to fetch them, 
and, happening to pass near the caves, the women bagan 
to scream. The place is almost inaccessibla except to 
Moors, and no attempt was made to disturb the conoealad 
families — fugitives, doubtless, from various wretched htitt' 
in this neighbourhood which the troops have bunifc 
Whether or no they ai'e still in tliese hiding-plaoeB mtif 
be questioned, for yesterday afternoon the Moors, vramedf 
perhaps, of the peril of their women, came down alonj 
our line, and nnder cover of a skirmish some of thent 
were seen making tlieir way to tlie caves in question, tm. 
the shelf at the foot of which is a thick copse. Geneial 
Bubin, who commands the reserve, opposite to whose ouBjp 
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tile hill in queetion is situated, sent ap four companies to 
reconnoitre, who drove back tlie few Moore they met 
witli, and found in the wood numerous traces of recent 
fires eBtablisbed in spots where their fame would not be 
visible iiom the camp. So there is no donbt the Moors 
repair at nig-bt to the wood in question; and probably it 
is thence that the marauders came wbo alarmed our camp 
80 early this morning. The skirmish yeeterday, which at 
Jirat was chiefly on our right, rather towards our rear, 
soon extended, and the fire was for a short time ve^ 
briat The Spaniards advanced with great spirit, driving 
the enemy from one position to another, and iinally 
sweeping a considerable extent of hill and wood, and 
pursuing them to beyond the range of our artillery. 
Several Moorish huts, or rather hovels or kennels, ware 
burnt, and a Moorish prisoner, a young man, was brought 
in wounded. When our troops retired to their lines it 
was dark, and the Moors did not follow them up. Tha 
skirmish presented no particularly interesting feature 
that came under my observation, except the stealthy 
raancBuvres of the Moors to get up to their caves, but I 
shall probably obtain more particulars later, as well as the 
amount of loss. This must, I fear, have been larger than 
the affeir was worth, for the Spaniards went forward 
with much impetnosity, and fought their way through 
woods, where the Moors obtain the great advantage of 
props for their long guns. Apropos of those espingardas, 
we are told that 14,000 bayonets adapted for them have 
just been captured by the Spanish blockading squadron, 
on board an English vessel which was trying to reach 
the Morocco coast. There was also some ammunition, 
and a qaantity of tins of preserved meats. The ship is 
said to have been taken to Algeeiras for condemnation. 
You will probably have received full particulars before 
this letter reaches you, if there be any truth in the stoty. 
The Spaniards shake their heads, and anathematise 
Draromond Hay, unfriendly England, and venal Bir- 

Iam, which, for love of gain, thus supply the hai-> 
infidel with arms against the civlliaed Christian. 
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It ifl of little use to tell them that trade ih free, and that nt 

Oovernment cannot prevent such suppliea being sent; 
tliey evidently think that eomethiiig might and onght U 
bo done. The tale of the bayoueta, however, requires 
an th en ti cation* 

I was conversing yesterday with an officer who I 
been peraoiially engaged in most of the fighting in this 
campaign, and he happened t^ mention one or tn 
stances where Spanish battalions, by IjHng hidden jurt. 
below the brow of a hill, and causing a few Bkinniehen 
to retire hastily upon them, inveigled the Moors to A* 
summit, to within a few feet of their own position, and' 
then charged them with the bayonet. On expresBmg: 
my surprise tliat on each one of those occasions the Ii 
of the Moors had been trifling — eight, ten, or a dosen 
men killed — he explained the reason to be the extraor- 
dinary agility of these half-naked mountaineers, whott> 
fipeed of foot is surprising, and who jump down and OTW 
places where, when the soldier attempts to follow theiiv 
he most frequently cripples himself. Those battaliong,'. 
especially, which are recruited in the flat provinces ot 
Spain — La Mancha, for instance — have not the slighteet 
chance of overtaking the Moors when they choose tc 
What would be of great use here would be tlie loi^ 
talkod-of 3000 volunteers which tlie Basque province! 
are to furnish. They would be the very men to ded 
with the Moors, for they are mountaineers, fleet of foot, 
insensible to fatigue, and many of them sportBmen awt 
good shots. The battalions of Chapelgorris, which, vd" 
untoers for the war against Don Carlos, reckoned amOD 
their ofGoers, and even among their private soldier^ 
several men now high in rank in the Spanish serv" 
Cotoner, late Captain -General of the Balearic Islands 
Lieutenant- General Echague, now commanding oti t" 
Ceuta lines ; and Brigadier Barcostegui, who recently diei 
of cholera at AJgesiras — would be of inestimable valt 
here. Aa for the «ew volunteers, it seems they are in i 
hurry ; and, indeed, I lately saw in a Madrid paper that tl 
* It afterwarda provnd to b« wholly unfounded. 
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required nnmber had not been made up. There ie rivalry 
between the little provincee; Alva will not admit into 
its ranka men from Guipuzcoa, trad Guipuzooa is exclusive, 
and will not reoeive Biscayana. Each province wishea 
il8 own oontingent to be composed entirely of its own 
people. Thifi feehng of emulation would have good 
resnlu in the field, but it somewhat delays the recruiting 
ofGcer. It is now said that the Basques will not come direct 
to Africa, as was expected, but will be sent to Algeairas 
for organisation. So it ia very poaaible they may not get 
here till the war is nearly over, or perhaps not at all. 

We have just had some promotions among the superior 
officers of the army. Major-General Garcia, O'Doimell's 
Chief of the Staff, an indefatigable and zealous officer, has 
been raised to the rank of lieutenant-general ; and Brig- 
adiers ITstaritz and Mackenna, both holding important 
positions on the Staff, have been made major-generals. 
It may be as well to explain the higher ranks in the 
Spanish army. Captain-general is equivalent to Seld- 
marshal, but the permanent rank in the army must not 
be' confounded with the title of captain-general conferred, 
during his command, upon the chief military governor of 
a province. Thus Pepe Conoha, who has jnst relinquished 
that agreeable and profitable poet, the government of 
Cuba, was Captain- General of that island, but is only 
Lieutenant- General in the Spanish service. This is the 
aecand rank. Then comes Marhcal-de-campo, whieli, 
hterally traualated, ia " fl eld-marshal," but which is 
equivalent to our major-general, and ia the lowest rank 
that is entitled to wear the much-coveted faja, or gene- 
ral's red sash with gold taaaels. The brigadier is the 
intermediate rank — the tranaition stage between colonel 
and general. He is not addressed aa general, but wears 
the same embroidered insignia on bis cap, only in ailver, 
instead of gold, and without sash. Of all promotions, 
that from brigadier to major-general is probably the one 
nOBt desired, and which generally gives most satisfac- 

Ih) ths leOipient. 
lave Been it stated that there are French ofHcers 
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nttaclied to these be^quartera. It has b«en reported 
liere that Boma are coming, but up to the preeent fc 
tiot one liae arrived. The only foreign officers that h&l 
yet visited the camp of the Spanish army (when it w 
on tlie heights of the Serallo) are two or three EngUd 
who remained, I believe, two days in Ceuta. The Sparud 
papers reproduce with exultation some details thoae vi»ti 
torn afterwards published in the Qibrallar Chronicle, tl 
wliich they spoke favourably of this army. It is ai 
to see how tltat little journal excites the ire of s 
the Madrid papers by pubUshiiig the uews it reeeiw 
from Moorish and hostile sources, as well as that deriTl 
from Spanish and friendly ones. When it gives let 
like that of our EngUsh visitors, it is condescending 
patted on the back by the great guns' of the Caetilii 
capital ; but when, in its desire to be impartial, it prin! 
a bit of news (perhaps exaggerated, or coataining □ " 
state(iient«) wliioh has been brought to the Kock from 'i 
Barbary coast, it is denounced as the official organ o' ' 
Moorish Goveramont, and, as such, held up to obloqiQ 
In vain may it quote the AueU allerafn partem, Pff 
southern journalists admit the maxim, or willingly re 
nise the virtue of impartiality. If you would stand 
with them, you must go through thick and thin, b 
only what favours their cause, and set down their eH 
mies as undeserving of credit. 

On inquiry, I find that iu yesterday's akimiish tl 
Spaniards had only about fifty wounded, no officers hm 
and no men killed. Three prisoners were taken, I 
wounded — ono veiy badly. They are, as usual, [ 
foundly ignorant, and very dirty; and although ti 
have been examined separately, and their evidence o 
pared, it would hardly be safe to place implicit confide 
in their reports of what is going on upon the other sii 
Among other things, they said that Muley Abbas n 
present with the Moorish army yesterday, in which os 
he cannot have been much satisfied with the Iteating 1 
troops got ; that, besides tlie camp on our right, wM 
was seen in yesterday's advance, and which tliey a 
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contains lfi,000 men, there is another camp on the fur- 
ther side of the cordiltera of Cape Negro, the chief of 
which is Ibrabam Mirza, a black mail, and where are the 
Mooriah Black Horse (Moroa de Rey), the best of the 
Emperor's troops, who have not yet been opposed to us. 
Nothing of this seems particularly improbable ; but they 
made other statements — not worth recording — so very 
unlikely to be true (as, for instance, that Tetuan is 
already abandoned by all but women) that tbey throw a 
doubt upon the others. 

A war steamer was off Cape Negro this morning, 
reconnoitring, and fired a few eliots at the Moorish bat- 
teries. The little grey gunboats {English built, I be- 
lieve) wliioh used to buzz along-shore like hornets, treat- 
ing the Moors to projectiles, have not returned sinco the 
late gale, and we bear that they were driven on shore in 
Algesii-as Bay, and need repairs. There are a large 
Lumber ofsteamera here, men-of-war and store-ships; but 
it is doubtiiil how long they will be able to remain, for 
seafaring people say that aoother Levanter is setting in, 
although st the present moment there is no wind what- 
ever, and the day is quite warm, with a pale sun shining. 
Fortunately, we are assured that all the rations required, 
in order that the army may prosecute its march, will be 
landed to-day, and it is hoped we shall move forward to- 
morrow, but this is perhaps not quite certein. When we 
do move, it is to be hoped we shall make a good maroli 
of it at oDce, and, if we do not cross the cordillera, that 
we shall at least establish ourselves on its eummit, 
Some persons are of opinion that the Moors will oppose 
our passage, aud it is very probable that they may, 
although tbey have neglected other chances quite as 
good; but as tbey invariably recede when the Spaniards 
boldly and decidedly advance, we ought to ba able to 
drive them over and down the other side of the hills, ia 
the hours of daylight that will remain after the troops 
reach the hostile positions. 

The post now closes at nino in the morning, by a new 
Arrangement, and as it is possible tliat, if we march very 
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early to-morrow, it may leave sootier than usual, or tliat, if 
Levanter comes, our communi cations may be cut offbe- 
fore morntDg', I send this letter to-night, and shall bt 
heartily glad if my next be dated traa los monies, and la 
eight of Tetuan. I perceive that a great many pewons 
here continue to believe that, Tetuan taken, the war wiQ 
be virtually at an end ; that the Moore will oiler to taoka 
couccssions, or negotiations wUl be in eome 'way broagiit 
about. A report lately reached mo from Gibraltar to the 
effect that if Tetuan were captured, England and FiMoe 
would conjointly offer their mediation; but I confeaa I 
attoch little weight to reports from the Rock, wliioil 
appears to me the native country of the canard, wid tlie 
place where the " shave," so famoua in fialaklava, IB 
polished and brought to the greatest perfectiou. 



Cauf OS THK E&tGHTa OP Cai>b Keoro, •Tint. IS, 
Tde most important movement yet made by the Spaoiib 
army in Africa took place yesterday, and was attended 
with some sharp fighting and complete success. Taiy 
early in the morning General Prim, witli the second corpfit 
approached the chain of hilla that run inland from Caps 
Negro, directing hia movement ratJier to the right, V(i& 
a view to deceive the enemy, and leave them in donbi 
wliether he were not going to turn the extremity of ths 
chain. Then, suddenly changing hia direction, he canU 
down upon tJie pass over the chain, where the hills kA 
and invite a paBsage. This is quite close to the tciMii' 
nation of the beach along which we have lately been 
marching, and was rapidly carried by Prim, the Mooift 
making hut a feeble resistance, notwithstanding thft 
highly defensible nature of their positions. The Spaniard 
were already established in commanding heights to tl 
right and left of the rugged mule-road that winds throuf 
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the monntaiiiB when General O'Donnell and Iiia Staff 
advanced to the scene of contest. From a lofty and 
difficult Bmineiice to the left, to the summit of whicli 
their panting horses scrambled, a fine view was obtained 
over the valley of Tetuan. On the left hand extended 
the coast beyond Cape Negro, stretching away into the 
distance in a succession of narrow headlands ; the smooth 
sand of the shore served as yeUow fringe to a level 
brown plain, varied with green spots of various tints, 
and having a great deal of water on its surface — ponds 
of various sizes, probably resulting from recent rains. 
Tlie genera! aspect of the plain is marahy. One sees the 
river towards the further side, winding towards Tetuan. 
The city is masked by a line of low heights, between 
which and a range of high mountains it is situate. 
Although both yesterday and to-day I have wandered 
a good deal about the hilla occupied by the Spaniards, 
I have not yet discovered a point whence one obtains a 
view of the city, although fi'om several are seen a tower 
and a few buildings said to be in its snburbs. From the 
commanding position taken up by the General-in-Chief, 
and from another to which he afterwards transferred him- 
self, an excellent view was obtained of the proceedings) 
of the second corps, cleverly and effectively handled by 
General Prim. The panorama was most picturesque and 
interesting. From the long series of hills, many of them 
steep and difficult of access, which compose the part of 
the Cordillera to the right of our line of march, the Moors 
were driven in quick suceession by the Spanish infaatiy. 
Theaetroopsbehavedextremely well all through the day — 
afterwards, when they met a far more obstinate resistance, 
as well as at the early period I now refer to ; aud I have 
no doubt that they would have behaved equally well, and 
have displayed much gallantry, against a more formidable 
opponent ; but I must add that but scanty laurels are to 
be won by triumph over a foe whose soldiers fight so 
feebly, and whose leaders display such incapacity, as the 
Moors did yesterday. I may not please some of my 
Spanish friends by saying this, but they themselves i'eel 
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itB truth, and tliey proclaim it when they express their 
unbounded surprise at the mannci iu which tlie enemy 
allowed himaelf yesterday to be swept from poaitiona 
which might have been defended with scarcely better 
weapons than sticks and stones. These A&icans eeeic 
to act by the rule of contrary ; they fly in the face of aD 
known military tactics ; they allow strong positions to 
be taken without firing a shot, and then attack them to 
get them back ; they run when they ought to stand, and 
light when they ought to run. I wish it wera in my 
power to send you a photograph of the hills over which 
the Spaniards yesterday chased them, with very inodo- 
rate assistance from their artillery, which was mora than 
once distanced by the rapidity of the advance and fha 
difficulties of the ground. The Moors mustered thio^ 
and received reinforcement a during tlie day from the 
Jiilla on the right of our line of march before ftscending 
the pass. They had a great deal of good cover to fire 
from, and the ascents to their positions were long «d 
steep. It was hard enough work to climb some of thonii 
without having to fight But the Spanish soldiers n 
up them gaily, and the foe did not wait their coming. 
Then, when the ground was more favourable, Ihs 
Spaniards made repeated charges, for the most part 4 
discretion — that ia, not in line, but in loose order, ptiVy 
much aa each man cliooses. For a short time the fight 
waa really exciting. I should rather call it a hunt it 
that period of the action. Every moment one heard fl* 
trumpets of one battalion or another sounding the lively 
call which means "charge bayonets." The Moors aewiL 
by thia time to know that oall, and aa soon a* they hearf 
it and the shouts of " VivA la Heinaf" which tlia Bolv 
diera sot up, one saw them jump out of their covers, fl 
a few parting shots, and scamper oft' at a pace whidk 
made it very diffionlt to come up with them. There weifr 
a great many horsemen among them, but, as I Iiavt 
before said, they do not seem to have any idea of aotil 
as cavalry, I very distinctly saw eighty or a himdn 
horaemen advance along a ridge and opeliJire apon bodj 
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compauies of infantiy. Tlie infantiy Bet up a ehoiit and 
cliarged them, scattering across a piece of nearly level 
ground, and going in headlong, every man for his own 
bayonet. TheMoorstiirnedtaiiandgallopedofT. ItSooked 
<«ld to see horsemen running from an infantry charge. The 
BauiQ number of European cavalry ■woold have charged to 
meet the infantry, and would have cut them to pieces. 
But everything ie by the rule of reveree in thiH war. A 
rally attempted by a considerable body of Moors, horee 
and foot, who eeenied to meditate taking our advancing 
and widely-spread line in flank, was checked by the fire 
of some mountain guns. Two or three shells pitched 
among the foremost made them alter their position, and 
drove them again more to our front, where their resistance 
ivas feeble, anil the whole position, a very extensive one for 
the Dumber of troiips that took and held it, remained in 
onr hands. Before it was completely conquered the 
sappers and other soldiers were at work with pick and 
spade catting a road for the heavy artillery in our rear, 
and throwing up intrenohmenta on the heights for bodies 
of troops to occupy and pass the night in. 

The summits of the range being thus occupied and 
defended, it might have boon expected that the Moors, 
feeling themselves beaten and having nothing to gain by 
defending some lower hills that still intervened between 
the Spaniards and the plain, would continue their retreat 
to tlie level ground, since they certainly could not dream 
that they should recapture what they had lost. Things 
turned out diflerentiy. On one of the last elevations (a 
small round steep hillock) before arriving in the valley, 
tliey had established a redoubt, with a deep ditch and a 
high parapet, altogether a very pretty defensible posi- 
tion but for two oircumstaacea connected with it. One 
was that it was witliin short artillery range of the higher 
ground in its front, and the other was that the ditch and 
parapet were around only one-half of its circumference, 
so that, in raar, light cavalry might almost have galloped 
into it ; or, at any rate, it was easy to be outflanked and 
tdkeu by infantry. Some rifled four- pounders set its 
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' 1001) pan t.s scatuperiog unoe or twice, the sliells Iniieting 
just within il; but they returned, and for the time lli« 
guimerH did not trouble tliemHelvea much about tliem, 
Binoe tliey had other things to occupy tliem ; for the 
Moors liad ostablielied themselves behind a low ridg» 
HCitnevvhut tu their left of the redoubt, and having a knull 
or slightly rising ground at each end of it ; and htiM 
they made a stand which, had it been made in the fine 
positions they hod eo easily reLiaquished, wonhl LaiB 
eOeotuaUy stopped our progress for at least one day, ati 
wonld have occasioned the Spaniards much hard fighthig 
and very heavy loai before arriving in the valley of TethiD, 
and within, an far 'as I can judge the distance, two leagOH 
of its gates. The true gates of Tetuan, when approacbai 
by the route this army took, are the pass and hei^M 
that wore yesterday so easily taken. Now, we have 
before us a fine plain, on which troops can mananiV«i 
and it will be an easy morning's march to the city, oidtH 
the Moors take heart of graoe, and prove muoh betttr 
fighting men tliau llisy have lately shown themeelvM. 
It is difficult to believe that after giving way so eastlyia 
the mountains they will make very stout resistance intbe 
])Iain. In monntain warfare, and ou such rugged grOQlH 
aa we have lately been figliting over, the dispariQ'bo- 
tween regular and irregular troops in great nieuun 
disappears. In our next engagement it will be re-esttJc 
lished, and, moreover, the Moors, wlio are already » 
afraid of the Spanish mountain guns tliat two or thn* 
well directed shots generally suffice to dislodge theni| 
will find themselves opposed to several batteries of nia 
pounders, some of them rifled guns, with which tlieyh» 
not yet made acquaintance, besides a rocket troop, u 
upwards of 1000 cavalry, which has hitherto, from ll 
unfavourable nature of the countiy, been able to i 
scarcely anything. To return, however, to the cloHi 
*ot of yesterday's combat. From their slioltered ai~^ 
"i* '?'"'''"'*^" position the Moors kept up a heavy fin 
which, although it could not secure them any ultima! 
a vantage, inflicted considerable loss ou their opponent! 
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[ Buspect, indeed, tbat more of these were tilled and 
wounded there than in the whole previous fight. The 
Becond oorpH had alone been engaged, and was holding 
a coneideTahle cxteat of positiou, bo that at the particular 
point at which this episode of the action occurred there 
vas but a small disposable force, and it was necc-BBary to 
Biiit the arrival of the third corps before taking those 
steps which were certain to dislodge the enemy. Mean- 
time a severe fire was direoled against liim, but the troops 
engaged had been firing a great deal, and ammonition 
began to get low and had to be economised. The fire, 
however, on both sides, was very abarp and well kept up, 
and was probably not the less telling upon tbe Moors 
that 1 heard a Spanish briga<lier order his men to fire 
slowly and take good aim — which is too often the con- 
trary of what many of these young troops do. General 
O'Donnell and his Staff were on the ground, and, as is 
Lot, anuBual, rather more under fire than was neceseaiy. 
l''Donnell, on arriving, rode a little forward, and shonted 
" Vim la Reina" to which the troops engaged gave & 
heiuty response. Two officers attached to Headquarters 
Staff, Major Villalon, of the Engineers (who was in tbe 
CriniBa with tbe French army), and Major Galiatia, were 
^X, but fortunately their hurts were very slight. The 
firing continned a considerable time, and the Moors exhi- 
bited great tenacity and even much intrepidity (some of 
them, apparently officers, riding out in iront amid a shower 
of balls), until at last tbe head of the third oorpa made its 
appearance, winding through the defiles of the mountain. 
The first two battalions that came up went down to the 
Moorish position without firing a shot, menaced its flanks, 
advanced against it in front, and its defenders evacuated 
it without waiting for a hand-to-haod contest. The day's 
work was now done. It was getting late in tbe afternoon, 
and moreover the heavy artillery, which bad been wearily 
toiling since G A.M. through the heavy sand of the shore, 
had not yet all arrived on the Ceuta side of the pass (which 
proved, when we came to march it, fully four miles iiom 
OUT last camp), and roads had to be made for it to cross. 
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So there wae no intention of moTing fartlier npon tiat 
day. The plaiu wae full of Moore, horee and foot, thou- 
aande of them, irregularly scattered in all^ectiona; Int 
the principal body was on a slight undulation of llu 
ground, within short artillery range of a fimall elevation, 
to which went a slender battalion of infantry and tbm 
or four mountain guns. Previously to thiG, I have omitted 
to mention that fifty cavalrj-, headed by Don Carlos Cois 
a nephew of O'Donnell, charged the Moors, and ontdom 
a few, hut aUo euffered somewhat irom the heavy fire to 
which they were expoRed. The Mooriah horsemen did not 
await their onset, and the Spaniards went rather iaidiet 
than was prudent. I have much doubt whether the !)•*» 
talion and mountain guns just spoken of could have \ieeik 
safely placed where they were — although they were sa^ 
ported at a short distance by two or three equadrocs — in 
presence of a European foe as numerous and as neat sa 
the Moore in their front. The Moors, however, shoved 
no disposition to annoy them, and did not even fire asbot,' 
but rather appeared inclined to give ground. It hod been 
raining heavily for some time, everybody was drenohed, 
and so, I suspect, wore the Moorish firelocks. Their ooa- 
Btruction is such that they can hardly be of any serrioa 
in rainy weather, and this is not the first time tliat I hftTS 
observed them suspend fire abruptly when lain came 0% 
although in general, even after they are beaten, they k«Bp 
up a distant skirmishing. The fight was evidently ovff 
for the day, and its results were far greater than coaSA 
reasonably be expected. Marshal O'Donnell looked, anl 
no doubt was, very well pleased. He ordered the oaptmH 
positions to be held by the second and third corps, vA 
returned to hia qnaiters, which, for that night, weia A 
the foot of the pass on the side looking towards CeotBi 
In his rear camped the artillery, a. considerable part of 
the cavalry, and Rubin's division, the reserve, as f 
called, which formed the rearguard yesterday, and 
night pitched its tents on the sea-shore, there composai 
of sand, and of snch bods of sheUs as would delight S 
conchologist. 
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■ do not yet know the official return of the SpaniBli loss 
restenlay's action, but I have heard it stated at about 
r hundred killed and wounded, and should not, from 
the natTire of the fight, suppose it to be much more. On 
llio other hand, I should think the Moore had lost more 
than in any afiair I have witnessed during this war, and 
that chiefly by reason of the arliUery practice, much of 
which WHS very good. I saw many Bhells fall, and imme- 
diately burst, where the Moors were thick. The Spanish 
Cazadurea pressed them hai-d, also, from positiou to posi- 
tion, and pelted them with shot ae they fled out of their 
covers and were for a short time in full view. A con- 
siderable number of bodies have been found scattered 
about, and doubtless many others lie among the thick 
brushwood which covers the hiUa and the greater part of 
the ground over which the battle was fought. A wounded 
prisoner was taken, and was sent on board ship this 
morning. He said he was the servant of a Moorish santon 
(priest, or rather saint), who was in the fight as well as 
famfielf He appeared somewhat more intelligent than 
^HLothcrs that have been taken, and his answers to the 
^^btioDB put to him corresponded in many oases with 
^^Htt we have some reason to believe to be the truth. On 
Datng asked how many fighting men the Moors had, he de- 
clared they were extremely numerous. Were they 20,000 
or 30,000 ? he was asked. He laughed at the question, 

(i taking up a handful of sand, said that they were ae 
jtaerouB as its grains. Then, how was it that they did 
Raake more resistance ? He said that they were atxbar- 
Was, daunted by the losses they had experienced ; that 
By had been told tlje Spaniards were few in number, 
and not to be feared; that they were surprised at finding 
them dangerous opponents; and that it was becoming 
"'ffiioult to get them to serve, especially the men on foot, 
g yesterday's action, towards the close of which 
s wounded, he could, of course, say but little, but 
ieolared that the Moorish loss was heavy, and that 
«t many of Moley Abbaa's escort were killed and 
' ~ I have heard from other sources that the Moors, 
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previosaly to tliis war, tiad the meunest poesible opininaof 
the SpauiardB, especially in a military capacity. Offi«i» 
who hare been quartered at Mclilln have told me that 
the Moors in that neigh bourliood always spoke of the 
Spaniards as very weak, muy flojoi, and contrasted tlient 
with the French, of whom they thought highly. 

General Rios's division arrived off the coast to the sc 
of Capo Negro yesterday evening, and is very probaH| 
landed by this time. He brings about SOOO men, — > 
welcome addition to this little army, which I am aBsnied' 
is even smaller than I reckoned it to be. It is said dow:' 
not to exceed 17,000 or 18,000 men. Of course, the corj*.' 
left on the lines of Ceuta is not included in this estunattr' 
whose correctness I do not guarnntee, although I a 
inclined to credit it when I see how very slender B 
many of the battalions. 

This morning, while again riding over part of yeetof 
day's battle-field, I came upon the gnmuj on which ■ 
small Moorish camp had been pitched. From appearanoM 
it had been raised within the preceding twenty-four honi* 
There was very litUe noteworthy abont it. There w 
the gutters to carry off the rain, marking tlie esaot B[ 
where the tents had stood, and one old tent had b 
struck and left there. There were two or three r 
earthen pots and cooking ntensila, and scattered abort 
»as a good deal of old matting, of a coar^'e desoriptidl 
and tolerably dirty. A profusion of orange-peel 8treWB4 
the place, the whole aspect of which did not convey tliS 
idea of its having been either comfortable or fragrant ar^ 
an abode, although it was probably at least as maoh H 
08 the Moorish habitations we have hitherto seen, Attb 
foot of the Cordillera, just at the entrance to the pass, stocH 
a small hanilet, or mther an insignificant group of hntsd 
the very rudest description. A roof of rushes, supportsi 
on a framework of crooked stickB, more or let 
and bound together with branches or reeds, without wil 
dows, and with a hole instead of a door, seems to contdl 
the population of this district as a dwelling. The hatai 
(jucstiou ate now burnt They were, of course, deserM 
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by their inhabitants, liut I aeverthelesa suspect that a 
larg% amount of aniiual life must have been destroyed in 
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Cakp IK TOE Vallev of Tituan, Jnn. 18. 
i last battalioTiH of this army did not leave the plain 
f the other side of the Cape Negro cliain until more 
flian four hours after dark last night. There had been 
miscalculation ; it was thought the artillery would reach 
the halting places prepared for it on th^ motiutaiti sooner 
than it did. As was to be expected, when a strong rear- 
guard of cavalry and infantry, encumbered with a long 
train of loaded mules, oomiiienced a march over hastily-cut 
and heavy roads through monntaiu passes on a pitch dark 
night, there was a good deal of confusion. There was no 
moon, and but for the artificial light the Spaniards were 
enabled to throw over the scene, the troops and baggage 
would never have got bo far as tliey did. The rush-roofed 
huts at the foot of the pass were set fire to one after the 
other to serve as torches for the advancing force, and 
when the last was bamt out, which took no long time, 
fires were made all along the roadside. Tliey emitted 
showers of large sparks, or rather of small glowing 
embers, which the wind blew among the passing troops, 
and it was rather alarming to see them falling by hun- 
dreds upon the men's cartridge-boxes and upon the cases 
of reserve ammunition carried by upon mules. But it 
was not a time for niceties. Fortunately there was no 
accident, and the troops got to their camping grounds 
towards midnight. They were not destinett to have much 
sleep. The poor fellows were dead beat, and, although 
they must have been hungry enough, many of them 
threw themselves down to rest by the blazing camp fires 
without thinking of food. They had not arrived half an 

t- when a number of shots were fired into the camp of 
reserve division, which had formed the rearguard. 
T one man was wounded, but of course the alarm 
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was general, arid every oneran to uiqb. A fewtmnntn 
later more shots were beard, bat tlieae were the last U 
was very lale, however, before the camp was restored to 
a senae of security by the return of General Bnbin, wVo 
went out himaelf with a couple of aides-de-camp andt 
dozen infantry soldiers for sole escort, to reconnoitre tiA 
see if the enemy were in force in the neighbourhoo4 
The shots appear to have been fired by a bandfid d 
horsemen, who perhaps cliose this way of resenting thi 
btiming of their dwellings. There was little sleep it 
oamp, and at five o'clock, or soon after, the truni| 
roused everybody, and tlie usual hasty packiug and m 
loading took place. The artillery, cavalry, and a c 
siderable force of infantry then descended into the vall^ 
It was necessary to cover and protect the landing ( 
General Rioa's division. To do this six battalions of tl: 
reserve division (lale Prim'a) advanced over the { 
tinder the command and direction of General Bnbin, | 
whoge orders were also placed some 1200 or 1400 oavab 
and twelve pieces of field artillery, the guns all riSed. 
was a pretty sight to see these troops drawn up, in exM 
lent onler, in the middle of the bioad open level, looking 
very small force by reason of the expanse on which thfl 
stood, and inviting the Moors to come oa The Moor 
were slow to accept the invitation ; there was a littl 
akinnishing between some of their horaeiuen and tb 
Spanish hussars, who were in front of all ; then t' 
rifled guns opened fire, and the first shell burst in { 
midst of a large group of Moors. There was hard lidii 
on the part of the Africans, to get out of range, but d 
unpleasant projectiles pursued them as they went, ft 
burst among them when they paused, thinking then 
selves quite safe. Bodies of cavalry went forward, tl 
whole line advanced, everything was done to tempt U 
Moors to a fight, but all was in vain. Even their eki 
miahers showed themselves very sliy ; they shouted- 
in good Spanish, perhaps spoken by renegades — foi 
mouthed abuse of their opponents, and dared them ' 
come on, but they showed little disposition to cotne 4 
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Iicselvea ; and wtien a dozen picked eliots, with MinieB, 
it down to where the hiiasara were, and began mak- 
dangerous practice, they hastily retreated. The re- 
it of their main body — if such a term may be appUed 
aa irregnlarly scattered crowd — was not leaa rapid 
in tlie artillery began to play upon them. They 
etered on the heights towards Tetuan in considerable 
ingth, but the whole plain was cleared. The Spaoiarda 
■ufuiced, again halted and fired, and theu again ad- 
vsnoed, the Moors making corresponding retrograde 
nuTaments. In short, there seemed no reason why thig 
sdmII body of troops, little more than 4000, with a dozen 
pms, should not proceed to the very gates of Tetuan, 
ini orders came from the Comntander-in-Chief, who re- 
mained in his elevated camp, whenoo he commanded a 
tisv of all that went on, to suspend an advance whioh 
lud not been intended as offensive, bnt merely as pro 
tediTe. So the Spaniards slowly returned, entirely nn- 
ibdflsted, the enemy having had too much of the rifled 
<iuinDn to think of again CKpAsing themselves to its effects 
fcr the mere pleasure of harassing a retreat. The Moors 
must have experienced some loss yesterday, notwitli- 
Btmdiag their early flight, I saw several shells burst 
soong their groups. The artillery practice was good. 
On the aids of the Spaniards no one was hurt. 

The appearance and movements of Rubin's corps 
yesterday did them credit. The infantry — whose lucfe 
it was to form the rearguard on Sunday night, and 
^^jnard on Monday morning — had worked hard the 
day before, had been under arms the greater part of 
tlie night, and had had scarcely any sleep. In the 
swimpy plain in which they were yesterday for five 
'lonia drawn up, they had their feet in mud and water, 
*D some places up to tlie ankles. The ground was so 
"«aYy that the squareis, when formed, were delayed in 
clnsiiig because the ammunition mules, in mud to 
their knees, could hardly drag tliemselvea through it to 
tlieir place inside them. Nevertheless, the men were 
erfnl and willing, and moved steadily. I was pleased 
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by tte appearance of the cavaliy, wliict iB commtndtii 
by General Atcala Galisno. The last time I hod an 
opportunity of seeing any conaiderable body of Spamah 
cavalry was in 1854, at the time of the Vicalvaro insur- 
rection, and my opinion of it was that it was probatly 
the worst in Europe. It has much improved since then. 
Its borees are good, as SpaDteb borees, and in good onn- 
dition, notwithBtaiiding recent short commons, and yes- 
terday the few manceuvres they wefe required to perfom 
were very neatly executed. Their style of riding is not 
esaotly what would find favour in English eyes, but itil 
better than it used to be, for they have shortened their 
BtirrupB, which in former times were absurdly long. The 
men are generally stout fellows, and, although only 
small bodies of them have as yet bad opportunity W 
act during the present war, the conduct of those detach- 
ments may he accepted as proof of their being intiepid 
soldiers. 

While this display of force went on in front, Rio»'( 
division quietly landed at the mouth of Tetnaii river— 
nearly five thousand men, all infantry except one sqnaJ- 
ron of hussars, and all looking, although just oS ship- 
board, magnificently clean and smart in comparison wii 
the battalions already here, which are considerably His 
worse for wear, and allow, in their dress and equipmentSi 
by their bronzed faces and loss of ffesh, the effects of 
bard work, exposure, and not a little sickness. "Hie 
Spanish men-of-war, the store steamers, even onr old 
friends the tiny gunboats, were all oflf the coast very early 
in the morning, acting as support, encouragement, Bad 
base of operations to this isolated expedilionary ariDJV 
just as tlicy did during our weary and alow march froiB 
Serallo heights to Cape Negro, and some of the g^unboiU 
went a abort way up the river and remained there. Tlli 
Moors were there in the morning, and a few shots wert 
fired ; but they speedily retired, and all that part of ths 
eoast seems entirely clear of them. They abandoned (ha 
fort of San Martin, tlieir batteries, and also the Custonu 
bouse — a large wiiite building some way up the rivCT. 
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Bepore Tcn;*N, Jan. 17. 
Toe difficulties of correspondence here are in one respect 
great, and frequeritly corapei me to abridge more tlian I 
could wish my descriptions of what I see and the nar- 
rative of what passes around me. Where the army goes 
every one must go j if the order be to strike tenta and 
march at daylight, amateurs in camp must strike and 
march, unless they prefer remaining behind in solitude, 
and waiting the arrival of the Moorish marauders, who 
are idways lurking in the vicinity of the array, or at least 
following hard upon its heels, and who probably would 
not appreciate the difference there is between a Spanish 
warrior and an English journalist. So that what with 
early marches and late arrivals, and waiting hours for 
orders in the wet, after tents had been struck, and there 
was DO longer a possibility of writing, and going out to 
Eee £ghts, or in the expectation that there would be a 
fight, and the trouble and lose of time inseparable from a 
daily change of residence, when one's house is a tent 
and all one's movables must be loaded on mules, and 
night-alarms breaking one's brief slumbers, and other 
trouble and botherments too nnnierous here to relate, my 
letters since our departure from that muddy and unplea- 
sant camp on the river Azmeer, on the morning of the 
14th inst, have been shorter and more hurried than was 
, satisfactory to myself, for I feet as if I had given you in 
them little more than the liry hones of what I had seen, 
and that there was a deficiency in colour and form, I 
am. in hopes, however, that circumstances are now 
changing, and that we shall remain for a short time 
stationary ou the ground we took up just belbre dark 
this evening, or, at any rate, that if we move onwards 
to-morrow, we shall then be stationary for a few days. 
Not too many days, however, for that would imply that 
BDme fresh diflSculties had arisen, and that I am mistaken 

E opinion I have formed that Tetuan is as good as 
and that not improbably before this sheet of paper 
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has arrived at Bayonne you will have learnt by telegrapl 

that the Spanish flag is waving over the HfooiiBh citji 
now aboat eix miles in our front, as it is already doii^ 
over the Moorish oastomboose withia a few hnndra 
yards of which I am writing. 

Orders were received lost night by the commanding 
officer of the division with which I was tempororilj 
encamped, to be in readiness to march at break of dajr 
The day broke most iinpropitionHly, with torrents of raii^ 
which did not greatly increase the pleasure natnrallyfel 
at baying to prepare to march by candle-light on 
winter's morning. The ground in this valley of Tetna 
IB extremely marshy; you are fortunate if yon ride I 
mile through it without your horse sitikitig tip to hi 
knees in some treacherous swamp ; it was bad enoug! 
yesterday afternoon, and the rain waB calculated to mak 
it uiuch worse. So it appeared probable that thain 
tended move might be deferi^d. But we have bs3 • 
many delays that O'Donneil 13 oatTirally desirous to pa ' 
on, and, notwithstanding heavy ground, the artillery w 
soon seen moving in the direction of the beach — that i 
to say, to our left — a good deal of it having already g 
that way yesterday afternoon. 1 do not suppose t 
you have beibre you a map of tltis part of Airioa on 
large scale — anything approaching, even at a remi ' 
distance, to an Ordnance map — at least I have 1 
unable to procure or hear of anything of the kind. Xa 
vrill therefore, I fear, have liad some difficully in follow 
ing the movements of this army. In broad terms, ^ 
whole of our march has been along the coast. Tb 
Spanish army, had as much been known of the 3Io« 
three months ago as is known now, might have risked 
landing on tlie shore near, or at, the entrance to Tetn 
river. But still it is possible that, bad that plan be 
adopted, the Moors, then undaunted by defeats and liw 
ing formed a very low estimate of Spanish prowei 
might have presented themselves witli much confidesi 
and in great numbers, and have offered serious opporatifl 
to a disembarkation. Be that as it may, the Spaoiaol 
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as yoti know, landed on their own grotind at Centa, 
Bstabliehed themBelves in fortified lines around that 
place, and, when they moved out of their posttionB, pro- 
ceeded along-ahore, supplied and supported by their 
ships. Od reaching the hills ninuing inland from Cape 
Negro — hills, the higher of which might be called mouti- 
tftins, did they not look small when compared with the 
lofty ranges io the background — the character of their 
march changed, and a dangerous defile and commanding 
positions had to be conquered. You already know with 
what ease tliia was done, thanks to the discouragement 
of the Moors and the utter incapacity of their leaders. 
The passage of the mountaics accomplished, and tlie 
Bouthem plain reached, the army found itself farther 
from tbo sea than when it left the level shore on the 
north side, The movement yesterday (of Rubin's divi- 
fiiou) to tlie right was intended merely to engage the 
attention of the enemy and cover the disembarkation of 
the reinforcement from Spain. This done, and the 
gronnd reconnoitred, the army (with the exception of a 
body of troops, I believe about 5000 men, left in in- 
trenched camps on the heights to our right) moved to- 
day down to the shore, and proceeded along the sands to 
Fort San Maitin. On the way it passed a shore battery 
of eight guns. The guns bad disappeared ; two or three 
carriages alone were lefi ; hut this afternoon three guns 
were dug np which had been buried in the ground. The 
fort itself is a square white tower, entered by means of a 
ladder leading to a door upwards of 15 feet from the 
pound. It bears the marks of recent bombardment ; a 
number of shot and shell have been collected in its 
neighbourhood, and the damage done to it by the artil- 
lery of the ships has evidently beeu quite recently 
repaired. The fort is close to the sea, and by it rune 
the river, a small one, whose mouth is closed by a 
sand bar against all but very small veBsels, Seven old 
iron 32-pounderB were found in the fort. The river 
enters the sea just beyond it, and a veiy muddy track 
runs inland along its bank, but there is another and 
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b«tt«r one over the saadr eoil k ]iul« rarther norlW 
Both lead to the Tetnan Custom -house, close to whicli 1 
lar^ part of the army is to-night enc&mped. This is I 
white building of coneiderabie dze, dirided into an* 
rooms, some of which, on the upper floor, were used I 
the residenoe of the administrator or chief of the est* 
bliebment. Thew are arranged with some attention t 
comfort ; the floors of the principal rooms and stairs W 
cuntpoiteil of a coarse mosaic ; there are windows ricM^ 
latticed, and doors provided with exterior holts, to t' 
apartments supposed to have been occupied by the It " 
Nat much remained in the way of furniture or bouseboii 
Qtensils ; a few earthen pots and jars, a volume of Q. 
Bias in Spanish, and a number of bottles — some ( 
which, I believe, were found full, but were most decidedl 
empty when I visited the place — were i 
articles. Some of the bottles, by the bye, bore Eii( 
labels ; " Baird's Pale Ale " was conspicuous 
of them, and this gave rise to a report among the I 
iards that the English Consul at Tetuan bod lired tl 
no doubt to assist the Moors in the defence of the e 
an enterprise in which it must be owned that he hae 
entirely unsuccessful. In the Cosloms' stores wer* 
quantity of matting for the floors of rooms, some Eogli 
earthenware, some bark for dying, barrels of odds ■ 
ends, a targe basket of nails, and a good deal of mbfai 
The building is now occupied by part of Rios's divisioi 
who have erected pampete with barrels full of < 
placed among an irregular hedge of aloes that paiti 
encloses it. The ground to the right front is marsh; 
and a stream or dit«h intersects it, over which is a smi 
bridge, with a causeway leading up to it, very fairi 
paved with smooth, round stones from the eeasbor 
The ditch forms a line the more easily defended that tt 
ground along its banks is escessively swampy. Tl 
bridge is blocked up ^vith bogs and barrels of earth, t 
gnard against any sudden dash of the Moorish car&h; 
of which, however, I do not think there is the let 
chance, since, as far as we have yet been able to jtu 
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tlioso desert Lorsemen have been prodigiouBly overrated; 
and, moreover, to attempt any eucli inroad with tbe 
troops here now colleated would be to rush, upon deBtmc- 
tion. A large portion of the army, iucludiDg a good 
deal of artillery, is now massed on this side of the plain. 
Many of the troops arrived at dusk, and even after dark ; 
I have not yet had time to examine the position they 
oconp7, and must therefore postpone further details until 
to-morrow. 

There were thirty-five steamers (men-of-war and trans- 
ports, chiefly the latter) anchored off-shore this afternoon, 
irnd provisions for the army are being landed. If no 
Levanter comes we shall be abundantly supplied with 
stores of all kinds in a day or two. We were menaced 
this morning with that inconvenient breeze, from which 
we have already suffered so muck The wind blew from 
every quarter of the compass within three or four hours, 
and showed symptoms of settling in the east, and the 
violent rain that fell (and which often accompanies the 
Betting-in of that wind) made us apprehend a freah period 
nf discomfort, and perhaps short commons and very 
serious inconvenience, Things improved in the after- 
noon, and there were some gleams of a very hot sun. 
During one of those hrigbt intervals General O'Donnell 
with a numerous Staff rode up to the front, much relieved 
in bis mind at finding all his difficulties (and they have 
not been few) at last surmounted, and Tetuan close 
before him, and almost within his grasp. He inspected 
Rios'a division, and returned to his headquarters, which 
to-nigbt are close to Fort Martin. 



Thb Spanish army continues upon the ground it took up 

on the 17tb inst. The whole of it is now concentrated 

^QhUiireen and around Fort Martin and the Custom-house, 

^HjfuQ, view of Tetuan, which glistens, snow-white, on 
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the risiDg ground at the extremity of the VHlIey. Fmm 
the fort to the CoBtom-houBe it is about a oiile ; from tite 
loBt-named edifice to the city about Htx miles. The 
Moorish oamp has not been raised, as was expected. It 
baa, on the contrary, according to some, augmented in. 
eize since my last letter. I see no difference myself, hot 
it would not he Burprising that troops should have oone 
to aid in the defence of Tetnau. They have got a Hmill 
oanuon, a 3-pounder, and yesterday morning, as ths 
General-in-Cliief was riding out, they fired several shola 
at him. The distance was not less than three or four 
miles ; but perhaps the practice of the Spanish rified 
9-j)0unders on the 14th encouraged them to fire, withthfl 
idea that all cannon carry alike, and have the same ei- 
teuBivB range. They fired the same little gun on the 
Ist instant. They are evidently extremely ill provided as 
regards artillery. The seven guns in Fort Martin are 
long iron pieces, a centuiy or two old, and which ODe 
would almost as soon see fired at him as Btand by theio 
when they were fired. In casting up earth hard by the 
Custom-house, where Bomo defensive works are con- 
structing, five small gnus have lieen discovered, so oan- 
lessly boned tJiat it is doubtful whether they were in- 
tentionally concealed or had got hidden under earth aai 
rubbish in the course of time and through neglect. Feai 
Martin itself ib a mere pigeon-house of a place, built 
chiefly of brick. It is ascended by a rope-ladder, (U>^ 
from the summit there is a fine view over the valley of 
Tetuan, the form of which is oblong, longer from the 
to the oppoBite mountuius than from side to side. Thv 
river winds down from Tetuan with much undnlatiwif 
but bends during the greater part of its course very i»*t 
to the lofty mountain range wliioh extends from the aet^. 
shore westwards to the soutli side of the city. On 
ledge of the range which thence runs nearly due nortbj 
at right angles to the first-named, stands the Mooiiu 
camp, the distance of which from the city is vaiioufi)] 
estimated, but is probably, if we allow for the nature a 
the greuad and deviouBneas of the paths along the moUDi 
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tain-side, not leas than a league. One thing oerbiin is, 
that the camp is better placed for guarding againat an 
attack from the ground this army flrbt occupied after 
paaidng tlie heights of Cape ffegro, than againet aa ad- 
Tance since the change of front that was effected the day 
before yesterday. The Moors cannot be said to covef. 
tlie city, although they could reach it before this army 
could. Their present attitnde is eccentric and incom- 
prehensible, and many persons here are puzzling their 
braina to conjecture what their plans can be, what idea 
they can liave, and seem to think they must have some 
deep move in reserve. This appears to me a useless 
expenditure of ingenuity. We may very faiily acquit 
the Moors of having any ideas at all upon the subject. 
Their conduct throughout the whole of this campaign, 
no for as it has gone, proves them to be ignorant of the 
commonest strategical rules and combinations. They 
have neither opposed the Spaniards in front nor harassed 
them in rear, although the strength of their positions 
was moHt favourable to the former course, while the 
enormous impedimenta of this small ai-my afibrded them 
abundant opportunities of advantageously adopting the 
latter. While the Spaniards moved along the seashore 
they kept up a parallel and timid movement on our 
right, as if they feared to place themselves directly in 
the path of the advancing force, and dreaded to find 
themselves between two fires if they placed themselves 
between it and Ceuta. In short, on every occasion they 
have shown a lack of conduct and daring. Individuals 
among them have fought most gallantly, but as an army 
they have been ineffective, and their leaders have proved 
themselves profoundly ignorant. Between the lines of 
Ceuta and the present position of this army they ought 
to have killed and wounded as many thousands of 
Spaniards as they have done hundreds. Their first pal- 
pable and inexplicable negligence was when O'Donnell 
led bis troops on that hazardous march between the sea 

Kthe lagoons — a march that would have been rash iu 
extreme, in presence of almost any other foe, but 
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wliicli was justified by its complette Ba(<ceBB, and showeil 
tliat the Spauish commander bad formed a just eedcuAtS 
of the intelligence of Lis enemy, whom he outwitted fays 
transparent feint — the display of a. divistOD to the right 
After that march the next important step was the pas- 
sage of the Monte Negro chain. At that point, accord- 
ing to letterfl lately written to me from Gibraltar, ths 
Moors were expected to make " a determined stand;" and 
BO they assuredly ought to have done. Their friend* 
must be disappoiuted to learn that they were driven ODt 
of those moat formidable positions with tie greatest ease. 
That done, and after such proof of their incapacity and 
of their strange neglect of the greatest natural advaitr 
tages, O'Donnell might probably at once, with perleCt 
impoTiity, have continued his march along the coast and 
established himself on the ground he now occupies. Bat 
such a course might also have led to a disaster. It must 
be borne in mind that from the coinmencemeut it liU 
been found almost impossible by the Spaniards to obtMD 
reliable information regarding the plans and moveiDents 
of the enemy, and especially concemieg his sixength. 
With respect to the last, public report had rated it veiy 
high — not higher, however, than was justified by the 
population of Morocco and by the warlike chaiaotn 
commonly attributed to its inhabitants. We had been 
told of annies of 50,000, 80,000, aud even 100.000 men 
— of a formidable cavalry, 10,000 and even 20,000 stroag, 
which only awaited the arrival of the Spaniards in flia 
plain to test the valour of their handful of horse and (ho 
steadiness of their squares of young infantry. Itwu 
true that but little had been seen of these numerous 
forces while the army was in the lines round Ceuta. A 
few thousand men— 10,000 or 12,000 at tlie very most- 
were all that it could be positively affirmed had at one 
time shown themselves. But it was said they were 
reserving themselves for the march, when the Spaniards 
should quit their redoubts and defences; they would 
Cause them heavy loss at Cape Negro, and, once in tin 
plain, it was quite upon the cards that the rerosant 
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would be exterminated. Well, Cape Negro was crossed 
with a loss of barely 400 men. Tliia was encourag- 
ing; bat from the suimnits of the cordillera the ad- 
vaming army beheld a broad awampy level stretched 
(Hit before it, and here, perhaps, it would suffer from the 
dashing assaults of the Moorish horsomen, whose action 
had preriously been limited by tha mountainoua nature 
of tlie country. In the absence of positive information, 
O'Donnell considered estreme caution a paramount duly, 
m\ it was tlien that he executed a maiittuvre at once 
"ilful and prudent. Instead of entering the valley, he 
i''k np a position on the heights such as conld be 
I'lvaatageously defended against greatly superior num- 
liers. Established there and prepared for the worst, the 
wbole of his artillery brought, by dint of hard labour, 
and thanks to tlie activity and willing industry of the 
corps of engineers, across the mountain, all his baggage 
Mi! rearguard well up w^th the main body, and Eios's 
division ready to land at Fort Martin, which the Moors 
aiiardoned after a few harmless shuts, he put out o, feeler 
w the way I briefly and imperfectly described in my 
basrilj-written letter of the 16th. He sent into tlie 
Jilaia a small body of troops under a cool and experienced 
Geaeral, with the intention of inducing the enemy to 
"how his strength. General Rubin had under hia orders 
Wly 4500 men, of which more than half were infantry, 
UiH remainder cavalry and artillery — 1200 sabres or 
rather more, and 12 rifled guna. Advancing across the 
'b7b1, in the direction of the upper end of the valley, he 
'ornied liia troops. Tbe infantry were placed in five 
squares, two to tbe right and three to the left, from which 
latter quarter it was thought lihere was most probability 
ff an attack. The three squares represented the three 
pouits of a triangle, with ^e apex in rear of the two 
"ngles at the base, between which the artillery formed 
Jine of battle. The aides of the squares were four deep ; 
tt ooBe of the enemy charging, the front rank had orders 

tdown, the second to kneel, the third to fire stand- 
id the fourth over the shoulders of the third. To 
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each square the Generftl addressed a few words of en* 
oonrageiaent and iufonaatioii, plain, to the purpoBe, and 
Buch as soldiers can appreciate and like to hear, Tlie 
Moorish cavalry, he told them, were more fonuidabls in 
appearance than in reality; they would charge down 
with great seeming fierceness and detemunation, bol 
before reaching the squares would fire their aiuskstsADl 
wheel about. The infantry was to reserve its fire. He 
should not put himself in a square, but would be nrat 
the one first menaced, and no trigger was to bo polled 
until he gave the word. The cavalry was formed ii 
lines behind the infantry, and it was intended that y/bsi 
the latt«T had repulsed the Moors the horse should gat- 
lop forward and complete their discomfiture. The troopi 
remained for some time stationary; the Moors showeli 
in considerable force, and appeared to be mustering fffl 
an attack, which was espected from the left fron^ tl 
direction of their camp. Ah they did not come o 
the little body of Spaniards advanced, and opened h 
well- sustained Are of artillery. The effect of this w« 
described to you in my last letter. The Moors haa% 
retreated out of range of the terrible rifled guns, with- 
out having displayed anything like the numbers tlid 
had often been popularly attributed to them. Thu 
was sufficient information for O'Donnell. Part of tlffli 
artillery was already moving across the plain to jois 
Bios's corps, which had landed at Fort Martin, Tb* 
next day the whole army changed front to the rigtt 
at the same time advancing. Descending from fli 
heights, and traversing the short distance that intervene 
between them and the sea, it moved along the shore, th 
artillery with double teams of mules and incredLblf 
labour of men — all needed to get the guns through fi«l 
deep sand — and then, wheeling to the right, preseBM 
itself^ compactly massed, opposite to Tetnan, in tlie pes 
tions and at the distance already described. Here, fi 
the first time, I may say, since the commnncemost i 
this precipitately begun campaign, this little army &)j 
itself in a natural and, comparatively speaking, I ' " * 
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advantageoua positiun. Hitherto ite toils Ijavo been 
inoeasaiit. My lettera have given but an imperfect idea 
of tlie amount of labour, liardflliip, and Buffering gone 
through to effect the Mhort journey from Ceuta to Tetuan. 
With the eKoeption of those fragmeuta of the march when 
it dragged its way wearisomely through the sand of the 
sea-ahore, tlie army had to make all its own roada until it 
reached this aide of the Cape Negro Pass, when it found 
itself with its feet in a swamp, " We are in luck," I heard 
one artillery officer Hay to another, as they ruefully con- 
templat«d a gun, up to its axles in mnd, at which a 
dozen in ulea were tugging, — "when we leave the sand 
we ascend the mountain, and when we (juit the mountain 
we sink into the marsh." The ground over the Cape 
Negro Pass was very heavy, owing to the immense deal 
of rain that had recently fallen; and although, in twenty- 
four Iioure, the engineers and infantry, working with 
hearty good-will, had cut a road the whole way across 
(kbouring part of the time under file), the passage of 
the artillery, and of the nnmerous horses and mules, soon 
greaUy deteriorated it, and, in places where the ground 
waa particularly bad, created deep bogs, through which, 
it was hard work to get. The first battery might get 
through pretty well, the second found it worse, and by 
the time the last two or three reached the spot the ruts 
had grown into cliasma of stiff mud. Through all these 
difficulties there have been brought 50 pieces of field 
artillery, besides 24 mountain guns, convoyed a lomo — 
that is, on mule-back. The siege train of 40 pieces has 
been brought here by sea. Then the baggage of this 
army, which to my eye is sufficient for one of twice tlie 
strength, has all been conveyed on mule-back, including 
ammunition, engineering tools, hospital necessaries, and 
rations. Mulea are queer cattle to drive, and their loads, 
however cleverly balanced upon their backs, have an in- 
convenient tendency to slip off on one side when passing 
: steep and uneven ground, generally dragging the 
as down with them. The mule as generally begins 
Idok and atruggle, and thus a narrow road is often 
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blocked up, and a long line of march ancBted, antQ hj 
maia furoe of men's arms tli« load is lifted, and tha ani- 
ual set apoQ its legs. Sometimes tlie load g«ta so dia- 
composed by these hunblea that it }ias to be taken to 
piece* at>d readjusted, and yon luaj imagine the delays 
thnB occaatoned. All tliis often on dc^p maddjr groondf 
nnder pelting min, sometimes in the dark. But 
sands are passed, the monntains crossed, and, althnof 
there le a good deal of snatnp not far &om ds, ihero 
also a level track and a short distance from here 
Tetnan, with, if I am rightly informed, ground whiol 
af^ei a day or two's dry weather, will be found smtabi 
to the march not only of infaDtrr and cavalry, but also i 
heavy artillery. You nay imagine what a relief tU 
mast be to all hands, and especially to the Commanded 
in-Chief, on whr>m tlie onus and responsibility reatw' 
He has now his tent pitched within masket-sfaot of 
fleet of steamers, full of all requisites for an army; lui 
troops are well encamped, chiefly on a sandy soil 
has received a reinforcement of five thousand freeh i 
bringing the strength of his army to upwards of twentf 
thousand effective combatants. His prenent inactitft' 
is easily explained, and will probably be of no longdnn* 
tion. There has been no easterly gale since we left ' 
vile camp on the banks of the Azmeer, and that is t 
piece of great good luck ; but at this season a LfVOdO 
must be daily expected, and the first thing to be done ' 
espectatiou of it, and to gnard against the departure 
the ships, which must be its oonseqnencc, is to lay 
abundant stores of food and ammunition. This is w 
being done with all possible celerity. The ammunitiai 
is being stored in a latge, low, strong building in rei 
Fort Martin ; the Custoui-houRe receives the conimisse 
supplies. Our left is covered by the river, and on 
right the engineers are busy with defensive works, 
very few days, it is to hoped, will place this army in a 
tion to move on Tetuan. Whether and how tlie oi^ 
be defended, — whether the Moors will abandon it, or t 
shelled out by field artillery ; or whether it will be 
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I to tring- up tlie eit^ge giins, — is now tiie eubject of 
y Gonjectores. It is of little use to form tliese, since 
the Moors 8eem to act according to no rulee of military 
Hcieuce or commou seoBe. llina it is quite possible tliey 
may seek to defend Tetuan againHt an amiy vvliose 
strongest arm is its artillery, altliougli tljey neglected to 
attack that army during its passage tJirough places where 
that arm could hardly have been made availing. When 
we look back upon all the circumstances, incidents, and 
iliOicaltieB of the march from tlie hnea at C'euta to the 
tront of Tetuan, which lasted seventeen days, and note 
the countless advantages thrown away by the Moors, it 
is impossible to avoid the conolusiou that theee as an 
army, and their leaders as generals, sre totally unfit tn 
contend against even very inferior forces which are sup- 
plied and act according to the practice and rules of mo- 
dem warfare. The long march {in time, although not in 
distance) from Ceuta hither ought to have been one oon- 
tinual combat. The Moors should have pressed upon 
the Spanish rear, harassed the right flEiuk of the line of 
march — which more than once, owing to the difficultieB 
ofthe road and the quantity of encumbrances, was danger- 
ously extended and cKposed — have exhausted the army 
by daily gkirmiahes and nightly alarms. All this was 
competent to the most irregular force ; the Red Indiana 
of the last century might have done it, and priibably 
would The army, which is now admitted to have left 
the Ceutan lines with less than eighteen thousand fight- 
ing men, should have lost thousands before reaching the 
valley of Tetuan, and have arrived there greatly weak- 
ened and diaoouraged. Instead of that, its kiUed and 
wounded since and including the action ofthe 1st instant, 
have not amounted to two thousand men. Here it has 
found a valuable reinforcement, and, moreover, its own 
vacancies are being 6Ued up by the arrival of volunteers 
from regiments in Spain. Upwards of seventy of these 

E yesterday to one regiment aloue. In short, the army 
}nger, better provided, and in a better position than 
s been since its departure from Centa. It is to 
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be hoped there will be tto anoeceBaaiy liDgerii^ and 
inactivity, for, although we are now encamped on 
Band, the ground is low, awampa are near at band, and 
the fell fiend cholera BtiU stalks abroad, with i 
maladies in bia train. In a small division of four bafc' 
taliona, less than two thousand nieu, there are thirt^-si 
to forty sick daily, allliougb only a portion of these caac 
are cholera, A good deal of illness ia to be attributed ts 
wet nights in the intrenchments. Men return convales- 
cent &om hospital, and a single night often suffices ti 
send them bock again. The weather continues veil 
variable. To-day ('iOth) it does not rain, but yesterday 
a good deal fcl! ; and the night before last, for four « 
fire hours, water came down in quantities and with ii 
force that no covering could resist. Hitherto the anny 
haa beeo very fortunate in finding abundance of fiiel 
everywhere, hut we have now left the thickets 8 
brushwood behbd ua, material for fires has to be aon^ 
at a distance, and the camp is no longer illuminated ia 
the evenings by countless boniires, around which &6 
soldiers find warmth and dryness. 

The deaths in the Spanish army from the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and irom causes of every Idnd, 
among which cholera claims tlie largest share of mortolitjr^ 
are estimated at sis thousand, and T folly believe tl^ 
thsy have not been less. The newly arrived division Ol' 
General Hioa looks healthy and in good condition, l«rt 
it is to be feared it will not escape paying tribute to the 
Hoods, blasts, and plagues of Barbary. 

The official return of casualties in the action of tha 
14th, on the heights of Gape Megro, shows 1 offioW 
killed, 5 field officers and 36 of lower ranks wounded^ 
24 soldiers killed, and 326 wounded, — total, 32 offioeifl 
and 350 men, which is very near the estimate of 400 \ 
made in my last Generally speaking, I believe tin 
Spaniards give tolerably correct acconnta of their loBsei 
The names of the officers killed and wounded are telft" 
graphed to Madrid, and nominal lists of the soldiers arw 
subsequently sent. 
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s talk of making a tramway from the sea to- 
Mfi Tetaan, for tho eaeier conveyance of stores and 
mded. This, however, would of ooiaree require time, 
[ the ftrmy will not wait for it to attack the oily, 
foh everybody ia impatient to do — in like manner that 
■ybody earnestly hopes that, Tetnan taken, the war 
will be over, and a part of the army will return to Sptun. 
Although there is no discouragement, the war is not of a 
nature to make any one desire its continuanoe. It is quitfi 
evident that it will yield little glory and no profit, al- 
though it has been the means of calling out and esJiibit- 
ing the good qualities of the Spanish soldier. 
_An unfortunate accident occurred yesterday in the 
jghbourhood of Fort Martin. Some soldiers got hold 
k shell, one of many projectiles, proceeding from the 
inch and Spanish squadrons, i^hich are there lying 
mt, aud, while they were handling it, it exploded, and 
^d two men and wounded Bve. 
o-daj the Moorish camp seems to have diminished. 
8 said they have another in rear of Tetuan, just be- 
hind the citadel, and it is probable that they have trans- 
ferred part of their forces thither. The one in our sight 
wn hardly contain more than five thousand or six thou- 
J men, and that only by close packing. 



Camp of Gfap kl Jklu, Jan, 21. 

)n outpost duty yesterday (when the atmo- 

here was very clear in the direction of Tetnan) ob- 

tved that no smoke arose from any chimney in that 

shots were fired in the camp behind the 

citadel wliich some persons suppose to be signals, but a 

report baa got abroad that the Moors have been fighting 

mong themselves. General O'Donnell rode out recon- 

ing. No Moors showed themselves at all near to 

I camp. The defensive works round the Spanish 
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position are proceeding rapidly. It ia thauglit the arn^ 
will advance as-soon as there has been a little fine weothi 
to dry the ground and render it practicable for artillM] 
There wab a aliglit alarm at half-past fonr this inomui| 
Some aentriee of Bioa's dlviaioa fired several shots, and a 
couTBe awoke tlie whole camp. It was pitch dark. N* 
thing ensned. Some persons thooght they diating^ishei 
in some of the shots the peculiar sound of the expingardSf 
which diObre from that of the riHe or musket. I ver^ 
much doubt whether there waa any euemy near tba 
camp. Rins's men, having only juat arrived, natunll^' 
see Moors everywhere. 



Camp of Gita.d el Jelu, Jan. S 
When closing my letter the day before yesterday tnominj 
I mentioned that we had had an alarm two hours befiae 
daybreak, resulting in nothing save turning peojile out if 
tlieir blankets and tents into pitch darkness and a ntf 
atmosphere. We have had several alarms of tliia kin^ 
during the present war, but none of them have come ts, 
anything. We have not yet seen tlie uiucU-talked-flC 
Black Guard of his Moorish Majesty cJjarging into canu 
or the fire of a serried line of espiiigardas Bparkiin_ 
flashing within a few yards of our tents. I incline tB 
think that the strongest force of Tiloora that has hitherto 
approached the Spanish camp during tlie hours of darl? 
ness has been a handful of horse or a band of marauders 
Tills is not much, but it suffices to break everybod}''; 
alumhere oud to produce an awful amount of malediotun 
In time one gets accustomed to these things ; indeed, i 
perceive that already they begin to be taken as 
of course and of little importance, and, although there i 
no deficiency of vigilance, people don't allow tbeinselva 
to be escited or put out by the announcement that t' 
eneiuy is firing into the camp. We are rather on < 
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Tiard of late, because there ie Bome reason to bulieve 
bat adyenturous Moors enter the camp disguised as 
ipfttush soldiers and appropriate such articles as fall in 
iieir way. Tou will remember that on the march from 
Oastillejos a bold fellow in hussar uniforoi made a daring 
titt«mpt to carry off a horse, and was shot for his paina. 
An officer in the cavalry camp lost a pair of pistols out of 
hia leot the other night, which he fully believes to be 
nuw gracing the girdle of one of Muley Abbas's followei's ; 
and Moors, or persons resembling them, have been seen 
Inikiijg in our ecivirons at tliat hour of almost darkness 
whioli the French designate os " between dog and wolf." 
And, talking of dogs, on some nights ne are much dis- 
turbed by the howling, barking, and baying of a large 
number of those quadrupeds, which, as they are not to bo 
seen in the day, are supposed to acoompany the gentle- 
men in dirty haicks who come loafing around the caaop 
u> quest of live atook and small movables. This was 
the case on Friday night last, wliich was here an uneasy 
'^Btlesa Hort of night, a good deal of talking in cazap, and 
harking around it, and odd sounds of all kinds, I, for 
<*ne, went to sleep late, and was sleeping very hard, to 
Diafce up for lost time, when I was roused by the voice of 
toy tent-mate, informing me that there were shots, and 
Wnmltaueously the noise of musketry fell upon my ear. 
'UBt then the canvass door of tlie tent was drawn aside. 
" Sefiores, los Moras ! " said tlie servant, as coolly as if he 
i*ere announcing dinner or an ordinary visitor, "AH 
iglit!" replied my companion, much in the same tone in 
'hich he might have said "Show them in!" So we 
iTeeeed (that is to say, we put on our boots, which here 
■Onstitutoa dresBJag), and pocketed our revolvers, and 
anerged from the tent just in time to see the General 
lOtnmanding the division quit his tent and slride through 
tie darkness, with a brace of aides-do-camp at his heels, 
n the direction of the firing, which had already nearly 
leased. There was no light in camp ; wood is scarce in 
liis neighbourhood, and even the guard had allowed its 
>ivouac flame to dwindle into a few smouldering ashes ; 
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A NIGHT SSKTCIL 

here and there a pale glimmer came through ftio canma 
of an officer's tent ; dark fignrea glided Bwiftly and iwHse- 
leasly in all direotions ; there wbb a alight clash oC am* 
aadible occaaionallj-, as the eoldiers nnpiled their wo- 
keta or a steel scabbard clinked against its swiveL Tte 
few tents that could be discerned throngh the glooBi 
looked cold and spectral Now and then you ran np 
against a horse picketed in the intervals. There is ■ 
dark maas just before yon, motionless and still; iti«* 
battalion of infantry, formed np and watchfoL The ihiog 
has quite ceased ; officers begin to talk to each other in 
whispers and to express their belief that the alarm is 
Tinfoimded, for that the eentriee are of tlie di%TBiou jn«t 
I arrived from Spain and see a Moor in every bush thiwJgh 
which the night wind msUes ; Staff officers oome in ftooi 
reoonnoitring, and have been able to discover nothing; 
and presently the General himself arrives, receives a few 
r^wrts, gives an order or two, and re-enters his tent; 
and, »fter half an hour's qui vive and teDsion, eveiybody 
does the same, — some to wrap themselves again in Ulffli 
blankets, others to await daybreak and the diana over* 
cigar and a cup of tea, but all excessively disgusted at 
having been disturbed, and dividing their inveotivM 
between troublesome Moors and hasty sentries. The 
troops have now got accustomed to these alarms, are 
quick and cool, muster silently and promptly, and the 
enemy, if they did some night think proper to come down 
m force, might reckon on a warm reception. 

Yesterday was a fine day in eamp, with some Bim, a 
fresh drying breeze,— much the weather you sometiniM 
ft ^^1 ^"«^*°'i ("hen you are lucky) at the latter Sod 
ot Apnl. We had many visitors from the men-of-ww 
and transports now lying off Fort Martin ; the engineers 
progressed rapidly with the fortifioations ; and there was 
good deal oF examination of the Moors through trfo- 
Som^"" '^^ ^'^^ *'"'^e«. «oi"e way in front of the 
aJl A t^ouae, where a picket of cavalfy and infantry ifl 
iTueTrl^ ''^^ '^^^ fortification of the Custom-houW 
"■ny completed, and jt is of ample strength to defy 
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all tlie efforts of all tbe Moora, so long as tliey do not 
bring artillery to the attack. Another fort ie coinmenced 
to our right front, which, with Fort Martin, completes tbe 
triangle. Tbe Moors, on their side, are throwing up eome 
sort of parapet on tbe mountain where their camp atill 
etands, but it is impossible to aay what purpose they 
expect it to answer, for, unless they have artillery of long 
range to place there, it will in uo way affect our advance 
upon Tetnan, whether that ba made on right or left. 
They have about 250 or 300 head of horned cattle graz- 
ing in the plain towards tbe foot of the monutaina to their 
right fi^nt of Tetnan, and, with a view, we conjecture, to 
rr-.teot the herd, they have pitched a smal! camp at the 
. liier extremity of the level, exactly in our front, at a 
■ t:inoe of about three miles. One of the gunboats that 
n: moored in the river close to the CuBtom-house sent a 
TOUple of shots at them yesterday, but they fell short, the 
guns being, as it seemed to me, iasufRciently elevated. 
The rifled l2-pound6ra could easily reach them, but it is 
hardly worth while expending the ammunition, which 
may be much better employed when we advance upon 
Tetuan. This we shall do, it is generally expected, 
within tliree or four days. It is presumed that the plan 
adopted will be to take tbe field artiUery to within easy 
range of tbe place, and to throw in shell, to see what the 
Moors propose doing. As tbe Spanisb guns will reaoh 
farther than any they are likely to have in their fort, 
they must either advance and fight, decide on evacuating 
the place, or make up their minds to have it knocked 
about their ears. Their citadel is at tlio further end and 
highest point of the city, 

A Eusaian Staff officer has arrived here to accompany 
tbe Spanisli headquarters. Also the Count d'En, a nice- 
looking fair-baired lad, whose pink and white complexion 
will be the better for a little browning by Afi'ican eun 
and storms. He wears tbe elegant uniform (white and 
light blue) of the Princeaa Hussars, and around Lis hh 
ana tbe embroidered badge, indicating that be is attached 
(" at tbe immediate orders of," it ia here called) to tlie 
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CommaDder-in-Cliief. It is reported tliat Frenob ani 
FroBBian officers are coming to observe the operations. 

This morning ib veiy fine and eunny. The eliips m 
firing Balul«s in honour of the biilhday of Queen Isabella'i 
husband, Don Francisco de Aasis. A recoanoisBanoe il 
out un our right, and has sent a few shota into the Modi- 
isb camp on the mountain. The tents are beiog aired 
Fknd the camp cleaned, — the latter is especially neceeau;, 
for the Spaninh soldiers, among their goml qualities, cer- 
tainly do not possess that of cleanliness, anil a ostnp 
where they hava passed sis days, as they have in thii 
one, becomes extremely filthy and offensive. There ii 
much need of strict regulations rigorously enforced in 
this respect, not only ont of regard for one's nasal Uid 
visual organs, hat also for the sake of health. Some of 
the commanding officers of divisions seem alive to tliS 
neoessity of compelling cleaner oustoms, and to-day ■ 
deal of scraping and sweeping is going on, and the aspeot 
of the camp is greatly improving. 

As far as I can learn, tliere is not much variation in 
the health of the army since I last adverted to it. Then 
is still some cholera, and a good deal of dysentery ul 
diarrlicea. There is one article of fond, lately largsl]' 
given as rations to this army, which I suspect tends to 
provoke the latter diseases — which often terminate in 
the former and more usually fatal one — and that is p»- 
eerved meats in tins. The soldiers have found this ont 
jroin experience, and, although the meat thu8 preaeiTsf 
is hy no means unpalatable, many of them reject it, be- 
cause they think it makes them ill, and prefer contenting 
themselves wilh their bread or biscuit, and with a Dirt 
unsavoury mess they make out of rice with a bit of 
bacon boiled in it. In officers' niessea the preaervoi; 
viands are equally out of favour ; many have brought ont' 
tins of different kinds of meat, fish, stews, soups, &0,, 
which remain unopened, while their owners dine offlicfl- 
Bonp and ration beef, boiled with beans. The meal iii 
tins served out to the troops is beef, preserved with gravy, 
and with a large proportion of fat. It is unpopular, awl, 
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I believe, not wholesome, and a very different tbtng from 
the boiled beef, without gravy, which waa much liked by 
the Britieli army in the Ciimea. A considerable portion 
of llie provisions now serving out to the Spanish army 
proceed from English sonrces. The prime bacon, in 
barrels of 100 Ib^ is the best that comes here. We get 
8 great deal of biscuit in hagc cases marked " Navy 
Bread," and also English pressed hay. Barring the tin 
beef, this army has had no reason to complain of the 
quality of its provisionB, or of their quantity either ; and 
this is the more fortunate, that the soldier has had but 
tare opportunities of adding to hie rations either by for- 
aging or by purchase. He gets his pay regularly, but 
aince we left the lines of Ceuta he has seldom been able 
lo expend it, because there was little or nothing to buy. 
For five or six days, between Castillejos and Cape Negro, 
raiibits were in season. The jungle of gum-cistus and 
other plants through which wo marched swarmed with 
them. There were also a few monkeys hunted, although 
not always caught, for their agility set whole battalions 
at defiance, but I have uot heard whether the soldiers 
bronght their stomachs to stand that peculiar diet. 
IVlien we got into the plain we left rabbits and monkeys 
behind us, and the only thing 1 now see the men adding 
to Iheir rations are a few tortoises which they have 
picked up in this neighbourhood. But we have now 
anpplies of another nature. A number of boats have 
come from Ceuta with provisions, and a sort of market is 
estahlished along the hanks of the river. Booths are 
formed out of three long oara with a sail thrown over 
them, and in them are sold bread, wine, oranges, raisins, 
thorhos (the small Eatremaduran saussge, strongly 
flavoured with garlic and red pepper), and various other 
things suited to the soldier's taste. And as soon as day 
hreaks the camp is pierambulated by itinerant vendors, 
urying their wares and recommending tliem in the higt- 
Mt tenns to the soldiers. Aguardiente and a bastard 
lort of Geneva are carried about in stone bottles ; also 
lihocolate, olives, and other thingB of common Spanish 
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consumption. So tliat for the present there seems ua 
danger of starvation, nor even of a return to the nita 
ehort commons not a few had to put up ivitb in tiiBt 
camp of odious memory on lie muddy margin of liiB 
river Azmeer. 



Since the above was written we have had a f _ 
no great importance, which commenced in ooiisequeart 
of the Moors coming down upon our right, apparenti 
intending to molest the engineers employed in coaBtnd 
ing the new fort already mentioned. A couple of aa 
panics were sent out to cover them, skirmishing b 
and the Spanish artillery struck in. General Bioo h 
advanced a battaHon overmnch, into a position when! 
piece of stagnant water in some degree cut it off tnxk 
support, the Moors pressed upon it, other troops vat: 
obhged to wade to its support, and the action assoBiw 
larger proportions than had been intended or than tlien;: 
was any occasion for. The artillery fired a good i 
the gunboats in the river made some veiy indiBetrf 
practice, some of their shells bursting nearer 
iards than to Moors, and finally the cavalry exeoatt 
several charges, in which some damage was done to u 
enemy, and a standard was captured by a trooper, nh 
was made a sergeant and decorated on tlio epot. Tfel 
young Count d'Eu smeit powder for the first time, V 
out among the skirmishera, and received a deoonitlDl 
I have not heard what the Spanish loss was, bat T b1 
think it small The Moors displayed no great force, ii 
the whole affair was unimportant. The enemy, tn 
fairly driven back, showed little disposition to ooine ( 
again, and made but feeble attempts to harass die Spill 
iarda as they returned to their lines. There is nothingi 
prevent their coming down to-night and destroying t] 
engineers' daily work at the outlying fort, but, judj^ ' 
from the way in which they respected the new roada tJ 
were made outside the Ceuta lines, it is prohable thvyvi 
do nothing of the sort. It is not unlikely, however, tl 
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Iiey nifty again descend from their hUls to-morrow and 
irovoke another akirmish. Daring the fight to-day they 
irod some cannon-shota from their camp, but nothing 
was seen of the balls. They have, apparently, two 
imaU pieces of artillery up there, but probably very 
antiquated, like some of those that were found in the 
fort and custom -bouse. Their sound is faint and dull, 
very different from the sharp reports of the rifled guns. 
Moreover, the Moors have the reputation of being bad 
artillerymen, and have evidently the vngiioat ideas as to 
the distance a gun can cany. 

According to the Gibraltar Chronicle of the 20tli instant, 
the Moors boast of having carried off iroiii the Spaniards, 
%fa the night of the 11th, 97 mules, two borseH, and a 
donkey. I think it not unlikely that between the lines 
of Ceuta and Cape Negro they may have obtained pos- 
session of quite that number of aniinaU, some of tbem 
dead, and others too much exhausted to proceed with 
the array, Komid the camp on the Azineer they were 
oontinually prowling, and doubtless made some captures, 
thanks to the stormy nights and the incorrigible stupi- 
dity and obstinacy of the muleteers, who persisted in 
takiug tlieir beasts to graze at a great distance from tbe 
intrench ments, and used to leave them there unattended. 
From one division alone 22 mules were reported mistiing 
the day before we marched from the Azmeer, but some 
of tbom. afterwards tuined up, and others had lain down 
Mil died. Mules are tough animals, but, unfortunately, 
no Eieaas have as yet been discovered of prevailing on, 
them to live vrithout food, and, ae most of the horses 
I were nearly, or quite, without com at that time, it may 
1m imagined that the moles did not get a large ration. 

^B Camp op Guad el Jelu, J.in, 2g_ 

^^»BiTK to you rather from the force of habit tKaTi \,^_ 
cause there is anything of interest to communicate. -^^ 
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remain perfectly isactire, wibhoat even a skirniish I 
vary the monotony of oar existence, wliicli is as dead 
level as the ground on which we are encamped, and wit 
every foot of which we are by thia time too familiiR 
Girt ID hy mountaine and the eez, and with the enemyil 
onr front, onr range ia not large, and a very modentt: 
ride would eipose one to be "potted" by b "' 
This is the tenth day of our Eojonm in this weary b 
and heartily does every odd long fur movement and al 
lion. Although we are on the sandy soil near the M 
and river, the whole of the valley of Tetuan is but 
Bwamp, and the health of the army is likely to bq^ 
we reuiain here long. It is not very good at 
moment ; a good many sick passed my tent this momii 
in litters, and the French steamer Bretagne, in Spsniu 
employ, yesterday had on board 250 cholera patienfl^ 
boDnd for Ceuta, to whose hospitals all such cases i 
sent, tlie consequence being, as I hear, that typhnsl 
shown itself in that town. There are many conjectn 
current as to the cause of the delay and the period ■ 
which we shall move, but I suspect that these are know 
to the General-in-Chief alone, than whom, asIhavemoR 
than once told you, no man keeps his plana more aeoR 
It is not rations that we wait for ; twenty days of I 
artictex, and thirty of some, are landed and stored, i 
munition has also been landed To save the d 
through the heavy sand, it is said that steamers of t 
light draught have been sent for, which will bring ll 
siege artillery some distance up the river. From ift 
point rails (not yet here) are to be laid in the directil 
of Tetuan, and on these the heavy guns will be drai 
by horses. The Star Fort (so called from its format 
which is constructing on our right front, and will be tl 
most advanced point of the triangle formed by it, Ft 
Martin, and Custom-house Fort — proceeds but v* 
slowly, and at the same rate wilt require ten or twel' 
days to put it in a state of defence. The ground is bogg 
and the engineers are incommoded hy the water d 
rises under the strokes of pick and spade ; and, mog 
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over, thia momiog when I rode round there, few men 
were at work. The fact is, that the aimy has plenty to 
do to supply guards, something like a quarter of the 
troops being under arms every night in the trenches 
that aurronnd the camp. The Moors give little trouble ; 
there has been no fighting since the skirmish of the 23d, 
The night before last they came down and fired a few 
shots between 9 and 10 o'clock, their aim being, it is 
eaid, a light in the window of a room in the Custom- 
house, where General Eos de Olano lies sick. Last 
night they visited the Star Fort, and removed some of 
the marks placed by the engineers, but did little harm. 
Perhaps they are waiting till the works are more ad- 
vanced. To-day there has been a good deal of firing in 
lieir camp, we suppose feux de joie ia celebration of 
Bome Mohammedan festival, or of the arrival of some great 
ptreonage, 

la addition to the swampy soil and present inaction — 
boih fertile sources of disease in the soldier — the illness 
in camp ia probably augmented by the sale of bad spirits 
md various unwholesome articles, to which no check 
s^eniR to be put. Free trade ia carried to the utmost 
limit, and the camp is overrun by vendors of a cheap 
aicoLohc drink, which they style Geneva, of sour oi-angea, 
qneationahle sausages, and similar trashy and unwbole- 
Botae eatables and drinkables. 

Among the prisoners made in recent actions was a 
wnlun or saint (people of influence among the Moors), 
wlio was severely wounded by a bayonet-thrust. He 
iraa carefully attended to, well treatedj and completely 
cured. I understand that he has been released, and that 
JfiBterday he returned to his countrymen. Some mystery 
16 made about it, but it is certain that he is do longer 
lere, and there can be scarcely a doubt that he is with 
the Moors. It is further said that ho took a message to 
fern from O'Donnell, to the effect that they should aur- 
lender Tetuan, in which case life and property would be 
ttapected by the Spanifirds ; but that if, on the contrary, 
they defended it, they might reckon on the destruction 
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of tlie toini and aa qnarUr for themselves. This te eaid 
to be, and probably is, the purport of tiie mesaftge, and 
on its effect and od the representatlonfi of the reteued 
Kiidon some poreons bnild hopea of peace. It is nn^ 
Qeceesarr to seek a cmmectioD between these circam- 
etances and the preeent inaction of the army, sinc« tlia 
latter is snfficiently explained bv the nnfiniBhed fort ancl 
the expected railway. General O'Donnell is determiiud 
to risk as little as possible, and to eoonomise the lives t& 
his men ; tbiukiug, doubtless, that a very large nuint* 
have aheady been sacrificed, in proportion to the adnub 
tages as yet derived from the war. All that has b 
gained is the lines round Centa and the ground we ce 
Dpon. For this, 6000 men had, some time ago, perished 
and it is probable that 7000 to 8OO0 would now be neani 
the mark — ^to say nothing of men crippled by woondi <a 
broken down by disease. The loss is beavy, considennj 
the numbers of the army and the shortness of the a 
paign, and, if Tetuao were already in Spanish haadS) i| 
could not be denied that it would have been pretty devtj 
purchased. As yet we have nothing to show as a set-oC' 
against the lives and treasure expended, save the patfii 
of rugged bills round Centa, and the strip of sand m 
which our tents are pitched. We had not seen a towj 
or a village uutO we came in sight of Tetuan ; the onlj 
habitations we met with were a few wretched huts 8 
reed and cane, most of wliicb were given over to 
flames. It is high time that some more solid and K 
fiictory pledge of victory should be won. 

There are now at tbe Spanish headquarters a Bob 
and an Austrian officer. The former ia there only ai 
amateur, the latter ia commissioned by his Govet 
Three Prussian officers are expected. There v 
port of some French officers coming, but as yet nothiDj 
has been seen or heard of them. 

Two colonels of the Headqnarters Stafii Feralla sA 
Bamirez, liavc been obliged to return to Spain by w 
of ill-health — the latter of the two in consequence of as 
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k of cholera, so violent that hie life wae deBpaired 
Old the last sacrament administered within twelve 
B of his first seizure. 
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Camp of Gcab el Jell-, Jua. 29. 
j^ffi Moors were very restless the night before last, 
and fired ebots at all hours, without doiog any harm 
beyond waking people. On one occasion their fire was 
retoTDed by a few Eoldtera iq the trenches, and it is 
Bttpposed a Moor was killed or badly wounded, for 
traces of blood were found, and also some artieles of 
^ress — a pair of Moorish slipper- shoes, &c. — as if left 
behind by somebody who had been carried off in a 
hnrry. Last night there was no 6ring, but the enemy 
came down to the Star Fort, which is not yet completed, 
and did some miacliief, throwing down the parapets 
into the ditch. By this afternoon the damage was 
repaired, and I hear that troops will be set to watoh 
there to-night. The Moorish camp seems to have in- 
creased in siae. In is not unlikely that they are bring- 
ing op their forces in expectation of an attack. To-day 
they have been wasting powder to a great extent, in 
honour, it is supposed, of the arrival among them of 
some important personage. They began by firing cannon 
from the citadel, and from a battery they have to our left 
front, near a road which T before mentioned as leading 
fi-om a gate of the town. Then there was a heavy run- 
ning fire of eapingardas irom the front of the place, and 
irom the advanced camp on the edge of the plain below 
it ; and then it is supposed the great man went to visit 
the principal camp on the hill within the main range of 
high mountains wtiioh closes the valley of Tetuao. The 
j^iU in question, on which the Moorish camp has been 
' since oar arrival here, is known, I understand, 
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among the natives, by the name of Gheb ol Bouffir. One 
plan of operationB would have been to cany that hill 
{for it is ratlier one long irregular hill than a range) and 
the camp on our first arrival, which might probably have 
been done without much difficulty, and then, in tliB 
opinion of many here, Tetuan must have fallen within 
forty-eight hours. This plan, however, either waa not 
BUggeBted to, or not approved, by General O'Donnell, 
who seems determined to act on the cautious prindpk 
It is now tliought the Spanish attack will be made 
our left front. Wheresoever and howsoever it ia to bJ 
made, it is a long time coming, and everybody is heartily 
weary of the delay. This, it is hoped, will n 
much prolonged, A steamer came up the river ye8t6^ 
day, and landed some siege guos near Custom-h 
Fort. A number of mortars have been landed to-day, 
and I should think the greater part of the siege t 
must ba on shore. The weather continues fine. 
mornings and evenings are rather cold, bot the dsj, 
from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m., is like summer in England. Tha 
ground baa dried up very much, and operations will' 
thereby be much facilitated. It is to be hoped th^ 
will recommeuGB before we get a return of wet weather, 
Genera! Zabala, who was sick at Ceuta, has rejoined tb» 
army of Africa, and resumed his command of the second 
corps. The two divisions known as the first and seoood 
of the reserve, commanded by Generals Rubin and Ki<^ 
and which have been in advance ever since their arriTi 
in the valley of Tetuan, are formed into a oorps b ^^ 
placed uoder the command of General Prim, who hai 
the second corps during the absence of Zabala, previo 
to which he commanded the reserve division, oonsiai 
of eight bnttahons, the division of Rios not having t 
arrived. The term " reserve " seems in this instance 1 
nave been rather inappropriate, for, on numerous c 
sions before we left the lines round Ceuto, and subw 
quently at Castillejos on the lat January, Prim and i 
battalions were in advance, and bore Uie brunt of ti 
fighting. It would hardly suit an officer of Prim's du 
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acter and impetuouB courage to be stationed in tlie rear 
as a support, instead of being sent forward to clear the 
way. No General oat here poaaessea in a higher degree 
than the Count de Eeas the conftdence of his soldiers 
and the esteem of his comrades. In the unhappy civil 
contests of his country he won himself a repiitatioa 
which this war haa augmented. Calm, cool, and cheer- 
ful in the midst of great peri], hia mere aapect inspires 
■with fresh courage the baltalioue in front of which he 
often throws himself, aword in hand, to lead them — hlm- 
aelf in the post of the greatest danger — in a charge 
against the enemy. In the action of Caatillejos, when a 
part of his scanty force, thinned by the Moorish bullets 
and preaaed upon by superior numbers, showed signs of 
wavering — were muy conmovidos, as I have heard it ex- 
pressed by an ofEcer there present {much agitated, that ia 
to say ; or, in plain English, inclined to look over their 
shoulders) — he seized tlie colours of a battalion and 
sprang forward, with the words, "This flag I take over 
to the Moors 1 " The soldiers rushed after him, and re- 
pulsed the enemy. 

Since I began this letter a Moor has come over. He 
ia a youth of eighteen or twenty, who approached the 
Spanish outposts uttering erica and making signala to 
avert tlieir fire. Since a prisoner waa released and sent 
over three daya ago, orders have been given to the troops 
on picket duty not to fire on any Moor who should pre- 
sent himaelf, making signs of peace. Accordingly the 
deserter (or whatever he may be called) waa received 
and conducted to General Rioa, who, after asking 
him a few questions, gave him in charge to a brigadier 
there present to take him to headquarters, Not 
being acquainted with Arabic, Rios spoke to him in 
French, wliioh probably was as unintelligible to tfae 
Moor as if he had been addreased in Spauiah. " Alias, 
allezi" said the General, signing to him to follow the 
officer. The Moor drew bis hand quickly across bis 
throat, and although he manifested not the slightest 
discomposure or fear, lus look and gesture asked, as 
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plainly as words, if be was going to have bis bead cut 
off " By no means," replied the Spaniard, horrified at 
the miBConstruction ; and the young follower of Muley 
Abbas was sent off to Margbal O'Donnell, the fftait' 
CrUtiano, for whom he said he had broogbt a letter, hat, 
when be put his band in bis breast to seek it it was not 
forthcoming. Lost on the way, be said. This seemed 
rather improbable. In reply to inquiries addressed to 
him, he said that the firing to-day was in honour of S 
brother of the Emperor {not Muley Abbas), wbo bad 
come to Tetuan. The letter, ho said, was From the' 
cUef of the Tetuan morchants. The people of that 
place, according to bis account, are in a state of great 
trepidation, daily expecting an advance of the Spanish 
army. It is impossible to say what weight is to be at- 
tached t« these statements, the last of which, at least, il 
likely enough to be true. General O'Donnell has been 
examining him tbrongh an interpreter, but what passed if 
unknown. The Moor has been consigned to safe keep-" 
ing in Fort Martin, and will shortly be sent back to bis 
friends. 

At eight this evening the battalion of light infEtntry_ 
of Yergara, belonging to Rubin's division, marched out 
in profound silence to the Star Fort, with special instmc- 
tions, in hopes of catching the Moors who come down tff' 
destroy parapets and fill up ditches. About half-an-hoor 
later soiue Bhota were heard, followed by a vast deal of 
Moorish yelling. The surprise baa probably failed, at/ 
was to be expected, these African savages being maolt 
too wary to oome down in large nambers without feeling 
their way by means of scouts. It is now nearly eleveii, 
and all is quiet, and if nothing occurs the battalion will 
return to camp at midnight. 
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Citas ov GuAD EL Jelu, Jaa. 30. 
The Moors who citme down to the Star Fort last Dight 
were preceded by a dog, wlioae barking, as he approached 
the Spaniards, betrayed the anxbuBoade. Nevertheleas, 
some of them still advancerl, were received by the firing 
we heard in camp, and incontinently fled, Tho Spaniards 
believe they wounded some of them, for thoy heard cries 
of pain. Had the Moors come on in force, and remained 
rather longer, there were four gone in the camp treucbea 
which had been laid daring the day, and loaded with shell 
A levr intention. But they at once retreated, firing' a 
very few shots, and uttering diabolical yells. This morn- 
ing some picks and spades were found, which tliey had 
left behind them in their haste, and had not ventured 
back to remove. The battalion returned to its tents be- 
fore midnight. 

All the news and reports current to-day tend to inspire 
a belief that active operations against Totuan, so long by 
various circumstances delayed, will now very shortly 
begin — perhaps within three or four days. According 
to present appearances, the Moors are determined to 
resist, although, nnless they be downright mad or exor- 
bitantly stupid, they must feel that they have no chance 
of doing 80 successfully. It ia not to be supponed that 
they are ignorant of the means of destruction that are to 
be employed against them. There can be little donbt 
that they have had spies here, and, moreover, the Moorish 
prisoner who returned to them a few days ago, and whose 
arrival in Tetuan is confirmed by the youth who came 
over yesterday, was able to supply them with information 
as regards the Spanish forces and resouroea. If he has 
not, the youth referred to will, for he has just been con- 
ducted to the advanced posts, and sent back to his people, 
after being led through the camp, and past the formidable 
siege train, of which the greater part is now landed, many 

Egnns and mortars being already placed on their 
iB. There ar& eighteen large mortars (12 and 14- 
^ A^ 
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incli), ten of which, accordiDg to the calctilations of tim 
artillery ofGoera, will nullice tn send 1000 bombs witiiia 
twenty-four hours into the AIcazabt^ or citadel of Tetncm. 
The Btren^h of that fort is eKaotly known by plan 
present in camp, and it is believed that the above sue 
of projectilcB wiU amply suffice to lay it in the dnst. K) 
is doubtful whether the tramway will he waited for; the 
ground ia ao hard, after the dry weather we have had,' 
and the plain before ua so level, that it cannot be necei> 
sary. Including the rifled 12-pounders in the field-ba' 
teries, which serve perfectly well aa siege guns, I unde^ 
stand that nearly 100 pieces may he arrayed agaioal 
Tetuan. Great abundance irf ammunition haa aiTive( 
here, shot and shell, rookets and incendiary missileB fa 
firing the town, as well as sandbags for the batteries, am 
other siege materials; and some fresh battalionB (sixo 
eight, it is said) are expected daily. On the other hand 
the Moors ore helieved to have received reinforcementi 
They have a new camp pitched, between the two ©then 
which is said to contain 500 or 600 horsemen. Thi 
Moor who has just left says that the camp on the veigi 
of the plain just below Tetuan, which was of about forq 
tents, but has lately increased, is occupied by Kiffianq 
the beat fighting men they have. From Anghera, t' 
old fighting ground outside the lines of Ceuta, a sini 
contingent is said to have come, not exceeding a £ 
score men. We are told also of some of the Black Horsi 
being ia or around Tetuan ; but so much has been hetird 
and so little seen, of any cavalry answering to the de 
scription given of those much-vaunted Iraponal troops 
that people begin to doubt their existence, or, at least, ti 
suspect that they are little or no better than the rest 
the Moorish mounted men. The enormous disproporiioif 
existing between the resources of the Spaniards and thoa 
of the Moors makes one wish, for humanity's 
the latter would see the extreme folly of attempting I 
resistance which must terminate, according to every c ' 
Gulation and probahihty, in the ruin of a flourishing cit^ 
and in great losa of life. Hitherto they have given iil 
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indication of a disposition to yield a place which would be 
indefensible against umailer forces than the very consider- 
able ones now preparing to act against it. One thing is 
pretty certain, which ia, that if tliey displayed a disposi- 
tion to give up Tetuan, the terms they would obtain from 
O'Donnetl would be generous and faithfully observed ; 
whereas, if they compel him to open fire, tliey must 
expect no mercy. It would not Burtmse me if, in that 
case, he were to make a signal example by laying the 
whole place in ashes. You may depend he will not do 
the thing by halves ; and those who know his character, 
and are acquainted with certain episodes of the civil war 
in Spain, will support that opinion. It is thought rather 
etrange that the Moors have not sent a flag of truce (the 
mere sending of which would bind them to nothing) to 
know what terms would be granted them should they 
decide on surrender. As yet, however, they have made 
no sign, and it seems probable tbey will persist in their 
infatuated determination to hold out. Considering their 
very limited skill as artillerymen, it will surprlBe me it 
they stand long to their guns when once the Spanish 
siege-train opens upon them. From such information as 
reaches us (which ia not always of the most trustworthy 
sort), we are led to believe that the people of Tetuan 
greatly desire a surrender. We hear that persona have 
there been put in prison on suspicion of holding commu- 
nication with the enemy. 

Besides the reinforcement expected, 12,000 men are 
asaembled at Cadiz, Malaga, and Algesiras, ready for 
embarkation at short notice. There is a report that the 
Havanuah sr[uadron may be expected shortly to reach 
Spain. It has been sent for, it is said, with a view to 
the bombardment of Tangier, Mogador, and other ports, 
in case the war should contuiue, which some persons 
think it Hkely to do, for some time longer, although the 
opinion, and also the, wish, of the great majority seeras to 
be, that it will be terminated after the taking of Tetuan. 
The more reflecting among those Spaniards with whom I 
meet and converse, frankly admit that the war, however 
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euocegaful it may prove, ofTera elender cliance of cotnpen- 
aattou for tbe money and blood expended. Spain, Willi 
an insufficient population to till ber own fertile fields, ba 
no need of land in Africa. Sbe has already won v/h4 
ehe desired and demanded — the tract around Ceuta up tj 
tlie slopes of the Sieira Bullones. 8he has gratified he 
amour priipre hy showing to Europe that, in case of nee 
she can turn out a bmve and well-eqnipped army, supply 
it abundantly with rations and ammunition, and snppoti 
the heavy coat out of her own resources, and by tlie soh 
aid of the patriotism of her people. Sbe has shown thi 
ahe is not, as she baa sometimes been consideredf utte^ 
eSete ; and she is gratified by the idea that she ha 
raised herself in the opinion of the nations of Enrop 
by the eifoita she lias made and tbe successes that hftT 
attended her arms. The capture of Tetuaii will be 
material proof of those successes — as yet rather ' 
of resnlts in proportion to the sacrifices made to achiev 
them ; and when that event has come to pass, aa i 
hardly can fail to do, the Spanish Oovcrnment and natio 
will not, I think, he sorry if intercession and conceseioil 
open the path to an honoumble peace. 

It was strongly reported yesterday that Senor Blanco dl 
Valle, late Spanish Consul at Tangiers, was hourly ej 
pected here, but as yet nothiug has confirmed tbe mmoo 
When his coming was talked of, the first idea to whio 
it gave rise with some was that negotiations for pea 
were oh foot. This morning Sir William Codrington s 
a party of olTicers from Gibraltar arrived off headquartfll 
□amp in a steamer, and sent a message on shore express 
ing a wish to laud. A courteous reply was of coura 
I'etumed, and the Gkivemor of Gibraltar and his awf 
came on share, called on General O'Donnell, and aft« 
wards rode round the lines on horses belonging to tl 
Spanish Staff, visited tbe forts, &c. The whole is to I 
Been in a very short time, and the party will have g( 
back to Gibraltar to dinner. They were in plain clothe 
The visit has, as might he supposed, given rise i 
B conjectures, but to none, tliat I have heard, oft 
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ill-natai'od character. Tlie suBpicious and bad feeling to- 
wards England tliat prevailed in this camp afew weeka ago, 
and whicli was unmistakably manifeBted in the SpaoiBh 
papers, sppeare to me to have somewhat diminiehed. 

The Star Fort will probably be armed in a day or two. 
A battalion has gone out again to-night to lie in wait for 
any Moora that may venture down, but it is not to be 
expected that it wUl find anything to do. The enemy 
eeema to have been panic-struck last night, and, beaides 
the tools already mentioned, guns, ewords, and shoes 
have been found wliich he left behind in his precipitate 
retreat; 

Numerous sick have been transported from Ceuta to 
Spain, and few besides cholera patients are now left in 
that town. 

General Zabala, who had fiattei-ed himself that he was 
sufficiently recovered to return to his duty, found himself 
BO much mistaken that he had to be carried on board 
ship to-day, and ia now on his way to Spain. Prim will 
return to the second corps. Concerning the command of 
the reserve nothing positive is yet known. 

Jan. 31, 7 A.M. 

The night passed quietly, the Moors neither venturing 
to the fort nor firing into the camp. A high wmd, which 
has been blowing for more than twenty-Ibur hours, still 
omtinues, and we are blinded by the clouds of sand it 
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There was an action yeHterday, but, unless the force 
of artillery displayed, and the loss it occasioned the 
Moors, should induce them to surrender Tetuao, it has 
not placed the Spaniards one inch nearer to the posses- 
sion of that place, Strictly speaking, they may be said 
to bo further from the attainment of that end than they 
were, since they have lost out of their littlo army 200 or 
300 men, more or less acclimatised and inured to this 
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kind of warfare, and who can be but imperfectly replaced 
by an b(\ub1 namber of recruits froin Spain. The combi" 
of yesterday was nselees and unprofitable, like man] 
others that this army has had since its arrival in Africa 
The position of the Spaniards is this: they occupy « 
intrenched camp and forts before Tetaaa, in which t)u 
ara waiting until tliey have completed their preparation^ 
for attacking that place. Until then they have nottuDf^ 
to gain by engaging in combals in the plain around tlieu, 
and aoross which it is in their jwwer to advance wheif 
ever they please. They are constructing a new fiw^ 
which is slow in completion by reason of the nature rf 
the ground, and of tlio form selected, which requires • 
great deal of labour. This fort the Moors come dona; 
and attack, or, at least, make a demonstration of attsob' 
ing. It might be thought sufficient to defend it, drivii^ 
away the enemy when he approaohea, and to thia tM! 
Spanish military chiefs have, it is said, more than o 
expressed their intention of limiting themselves, Uv 
fortunately, when the moment comes, good resoloUoia 
are apt to evaporate. The smell of powder has an intoxt'' 
eating effect on most heads. A little amour propre maj^ 
perhaps, have its influence, for it must not be thonglit JK 
Europe that the Moors are masters of the plain, and ti 
we dare not sally forth and drive them back in conAiaiol 
even greater than that of their disorderly apprnach. 9 
tliat, in fact, diuing thia time of waiting and preparaticn 
while guns and tools and stores are being disembarked 
the Moors have it at their option to fight or not If tbe|J 
choose to remain in their tents, nobody will molest thon^ 
when they feel pugnacious and have got a fi^sh snppl] 
of powder and some new leader arrives among them, the 
have nothing to do but to como down into the plain a 
fire and yell, and they are quite eure that troops will b 
Bent out to meet them, and that, although their o 
may be great, they will have the satisfaction of 
some of the " Christian dogs," Spaniards are apt to tl 
illustratioDs from the bull-ring, and I have heard t 
army and the Moors compared to the bull and the bi 
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fighter. The Spanish bull stauds calm and finn inhia 
AMcan arena, confident of hia powder to repel and some- 
what scornful of liis foe, worsted in maoy encounterB, 
Forth rides tho Moorish tureador, brandishing a red flag, 
which ha shakes in defiance and provocation, and followed 
by a swarm of long-iegged, long -gun-bearing Morisoos, 
who look, upon the brown hill-side and in their dirty 
white haioka, like lively gentles. " Come on, come on 1 " 
he may be imagined to say as he makes bis charger cur- 
vet and waves his banner on high, while his followers 
crouch behind hashes and seek supports for their espin- 
gardas, and fire and vituperate. At the sound cf their 
hideous yells and of a wliistling bullet or two the eager 
Spaniard pricks up his ears, paws the ground, and soon 
forgets prudent resolves. Like the unreflecting ball, he 
is not long in losing his temper and accepting his enemy's 
challenge. Forward the skirmishers 1 Bring up the 
mountain battery 1 Up with Vergara's sliarpshooters I 
Where are the rifle J four-ponnders ? And forward they 
all hurry — t!ie active red-legged Ught infantry, with 
Minie on shoulder, and the tall powerihl mules, which 
the weight of guns aud carriages perched upon their 
high pack-saddles cannot restrain from furious neighing 
and inconvenient rearing, and other antics highly annoy- 
ing to their conductors, and scarcely to be checked by 
sharp jerks at the severe iron apparatus affised to their 
nose and month. Battalions move up in support, the 
field artillery rumbles in the rear, and lines of cavalry 
glitter on the flank, waiting an opportuaity to charge. 
And soon the Minie whistles, and the sharp report of the 
rifled guns is heard, and the Moriscos, wlio are not 
anxious to come to close quarters, knock over a few men 
by parting shots, and scamper off to another position, 
and again career to and fro, aud wave their dirty little 
flags and howl abuse of the Spaniards, who again, as 
before, are seduced to follow them up. And thus some 
miles of ground are gone over, and the enemy doubtless 
suffers severely, which does not, however, prevent him, 
when he sees the Spaniards retire, from following them 
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aiid killing and wonnding a few more. The telegnplt 
sjinouiicea a fteeh victoiy to Madrid, where there ii 
probably much rcjoioing on tbe occaeion ; hot the next 
morning the " butcher's bill " is added up, and the Ion 
is ascertained, while anything hhe a gain, either snbBtu- 
tial or moral, is sought for in vain. It may be qnestionel 
whether Buoh expenditure of soldiers' lives be justifiabii, 
but under present circumstances it certainly eeeme unwia 
The above is much tlie sort of tiling that went 
yesterday, beginning soon after ten and lastiug tl 
nightfall. The Spaniards brought up the whole of thnr 
Brtilleiy and pounded the Moors considerably. Tbs 
sfl'air began to our right front, just beyond tlie new fortj 
Still incomplete, which was supposed to be tbe object at 
tbe Moorish advance. Soon it spread over a much matt 
extensive line; and while, on tiie Spanish left-, a fet 
battalions kept the enemy at bay, the right and centlft 
cleared the plain and advanced nearly five milea Inn 
their position, through a country inconveniently spriaUBd 
with ponds and long narrow lagoons. As regards dM- 
tary movements, there is not much to desoribe in tlietS 
actions. When I read the Spanish ofBcial accounts <M, 
tliose I myself have witnessed, I am often puzzled tfl' 
trace all tlio strategical ideas therein attribated to tl4' 
Moors. Now and then, they have seemed to hare b 
gUDimerings of that kind, but usually their plan, if eaik 
it may be called, is much that of a dog attacking a bttUj 
and who careers round him seeking opportunity to wall 
in and bite with impunity, but retreat* in haste whenb* 
meets the bonis. This was the case yesterday. TbV 
Moors were no sooner repulsed on one part of the lill 
than they scampered off to another, in hopes of finding 
weak point, but everywhere they were disappointed ; 
in the afternoon, a general advance put them wttetly ■ 
the route, and the greater part of them disaj^an 
abandoning the spursof the Sierra Bermeja to the 8p 
jards, and seeking refuge in tbe recesses, and even on 1 
summits, of tlie mountains. Their cainp, on the 1 
referred to in former letters, was in evident danger, a 
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its occttpnnta began to strike tents, iti antiuipatioa of aa 
attack. It roiglit easily have been taken, aud many 
tliought that Huch was the intentioa, but the attempt 
was not made. k 

I perceive that the Spanish bulletin of the little cora- 
hiit of the 23d of January speaks highly of the practice 
made by the artillery. This, I suppose, waa out of 
consideration for the feelings of the gunners. I perfliat 
in saying that it was very indifferent, and some of it 
very bad, and that some of the shells ij-om the gunboata 
burst much nearer to the Spaniards than to the Moors, 
and even in dangerous proximity to the former. This 
was Tory well known and freely cwmmented on by many 
here. Yesterday the case was different. There waa 
BomB extremely good practice, and, although I do not 
know by what process of calculation the Spanish head- 
quarters arrive at their estimate of 2000 as the loss of 
the Moors, it would not be surprising if thoy had lost 
quite that, and the prisoners taken say that their army 
Buffered greatly, especially the cavalry. The whole of 
the field artillery, and some, if not all, of the mountain 
batteries, were out and engaged, so that there must have 
been at least fifty or sixty guns in the field. Frequently 
four batteries were tiring at a time, from different points 
of the hne ; and as the Moors, althougli they do not 
form in lino or columns, were very thick yesterday, they 

Iiat have suffered much from the shells aud round shot, 
^cially from the former, many of which fell and burst 
flie very midst of their groups. The rocket troop also 
oe out, for the first time in this campaign, and greatly 
astonished the duaty warriors of Muley Abhas. As the 
first iniEsile issued from the tube, and, rushing through 
the air like a red-hot arrow, with a train of smoke behind 
it, ricochetted twice or thrice, and then, plunging into & 
field fiill of Moors, exploded in the midst of them, they 
fled in every direction in the utmost consternation. The 
tooket practice was remarkably good, and must have 

Every damaging to the enemy. One of the moun- 
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been coDBtauUy engaged from a very early period of tbti 
caiap&^n, and boB done excellent service — went oidt 
among the ftkimiiBlierB oa the led, at a time when tW 
Moorish fire was very heavy at that poiat, and SreoE 
grape with good efleot, but enffered BBvorely, losing oi»- 
third of its men. To all this storm of artillery the Moon: 
could only oppose two or three small guns, which itb 
presamablu they inherited Irom their remote fore&Qienf 
and wliich the Spaniards would not have known to ham- 
been fired but for the smoke and report, and for a baK, 
which waa picked up in the plain and eliowed the piece* 
to be three -pounders. They were stationed in tbr 
Uoorieb camp below the Sierra Benneja, and the Uoois 
were very industrious in changing their position, iai 
hopes of improviug the effect of their practice. Oue a' 
the prisoners taken said that his countrymen wei9> 
greatly puzzled to understand why their guns did not 
carry as far as those of the Spaniards, for that they pnt 
in a great deal of powder. I presume the Spaniards w"" 
so longer believe, as some were disposed to do a bv 
weeks ago, that their antagonists have had ihe advantagfr 
of instruction from British artillerymen. 

The number of horse shown yesterday by the Mooti 
was considerable. One prisoner said there were 2000f 
another 3000 ; and it would not be surprising if th« 
larger of these numbers were correct. The opinion it 
this camp seems to be that they showed a greater fowe' 
of both infantry and cavalry than they bad previonalf 
done in the war, and 1 certainly had not yet seen tiieni 
bring forward so many horsemen, some of whom appeftiel 
well mounted. The Spanish cavalry was not idle, bnt 
neither was it fortunate. A considerable body — six oT 
seven squadrons — was with the third corps, which oooupiaA' 
the centre of the line, and with which General O'DonneS 
passed the greater part of the day. When to the right 
and in advance of the Headquarters Staff, this oavab] 
was led to the charge against a very numerous force e 
Moorish horse and foot, and It certainly was not fawidh 
with much judgment The movements were so lapv 
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and took place in Buch a cloud of dust and on such 
aneven ground, that it waa imposBible for a speotator'a 
eye to follow all tLe details ; but the main outline of tlia 
i^air waB perceptible enough, and it was to the effect 
that the Spaniards went on bravely and in good order, 
went too far, got under the heaviest and best sustained 
fire I have as yet heard proceed from the Moors, and 
came out in no small confusion, leaving dead, wounded, 
and a few prisoners behind them, I have since heard 
many details and episodes of the affair, which waa cer- 
tainly the least satisfactory port of the day's work for 
the Spaniards. According to the official retura there 
are two officers and sixteen men dead, eleven officers and 
thirty-four men wounded. Among the dead and wounded 
are throe field-officers. I do not hear of any being re- 
turned as "missing," but I aiu assured that a subaltern 
and three or four men were made prisoners and taken 
away by the Moors, who yesterday were more njorciful 
than usual, and did not invariably cut off all the beads 
that came within their reach. The Moorish cavalry did 
not shrink from crossing sabres with the Spanish dra- 
goons ; indeed the Moors in general show much individual 
pluck ; what they are deficient in is organisation, general- 
ship, and artillery. Their muskets are certainly not of 
the moat modem and convenient construction, but that 
they who use them are good shots is evident from the 
large immber of Spanish officers they knock over — a dis- 
proportion with the casualties among the soldiers not to 
be entirely accounted for by the forwardness of the 
officers, or by the fact that they are often on horseback 
or erect while their men are stooping behind banks and 
partly sheltered from fire. It is also observed that a 
large proportion of the wounds received in this arrny are 
above the waist, and a great many of them in the head 
and neck. To revert, however, to the cavalry charge of 
yesterday. The headlong advance of the leading aquad- 
nma led them towards a tract of brushwood at the foot of 

I hills, along which it was easy to discern, even from 
itanoe, that the Moors had a parapet. As the horse- 
L 
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men gttUoped witliiii sliort range of tliiB, ft steady file firs 
was opened upon them, which lasted in a prolonged and 
continuous roll fully two minutes, and doubtlesB seemed 
longer to those who were under it. The oavaliy went 
files about and made for the rear, and soon the UoDnsb 
horsemen were minglod with them. There was a 
deal of cutting and sloshing, and not all the wonndi 
were where a soldier lakes moat pride in showing tlism. 
I saw one dragoon, a tall powerful fellow, lying on tin 
ground with two treniendons sabre cuts across the bwlt 
He was dead, and had been stripped by some of ths 
rascally camp followers, of whom a great nomber hanj 
about the skirts of the army when it moves, on the loois 
out for plunder, and against whom a severe general 
has to-day been issued, promising them 200 blows of t 
Btjck for future tranBgressions. The Moors seem 
accustomed to cut than to thrust, and thus it is that atsf' 
of the wounds they inflict are slight. An officer of tli 
Principe Regiment, Major Moraaki, a Pole, found hiaBeff 
engaged with four or five of the enemy — au encouutW 
which he somewhat rashly sought. He received, u hii 
comrades inform me, upwards of twenty wounds about tbit 
head and shoulders, but liis life is not in danger, and hf . 
left this morning in an hospital ship for Malaga, Anottil 
officer of the same regiment was saved by the couwgs 
and devotedneaa of two of his soldiers. He was lying 
on the ground, severely wounded, both by shot and 8ab«> 
in three or four places, when the two dragoons appiOftobed 
bim and urged him to accompany tbem. He said it vU 
impossible for him to stir, and warned them to be oSj Dv 
that five Moors were in ambush only a few paoel ot 
They immediately rushed to the place, killed two of tit' 
Moors, put the others to flight, and brought off thei^ 
officer. I met them bringing him in across their Baddl■^; 
as I was riding forward towards the scene of the obtq^ 
The poor fellow could not repress cries of Agony, IW^ 
fortunately a neighbouring square of infantry sttpjij^i* 
litter. To sum up these scattered details, the &uh n 
the Spanish cavalry yesterday does not appear to W 
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fa waBt of courage, but want of proper leadiug and 
"Botion. They charged stoiitly enough, but there seema 
have been no one there to bid them halt at the proper 
time, and thus they got into a heavy fire, which they 
had no means of returning, were diaordered end driven 
back, aud then were asBailed by a swarm of rnounted 
Moors, intrepid combatants and skilful horsemen. The 
cavalry, in short, were unlucky. On the extreme left 
Gi-eneral Kubin, who commanded tbore, sent a squadron 
to charge a large nnmber of Moors who were scattered 
over tlie low marshy plain that stretches firom the camp 
np to the foot of the rising ground on which Tetuan 
Btanda. The squadron got into a treacherous morass, 
which let in the horaos np to their girths, and aisteen or 
eighteen were killed there. One man bad a most mira- 
culous escape. With a cut in the wrist tliat nearly 
aevered hand from arm, and a severe wound in the throat, 
he was stripped naked by the Moors, who thought him 
dead, and left him half inimeraed in the water. He lay 
there for about three hours insensible, then recovering 
himself, got up, aud approached the Spanish skirmishers, 
between whom and the Moors he had lain, they firing at 
each other over him. It was dusk, and the Spaniards 
did not know what to make of this strange figure, and 
Bome, taking him for an enemy, fired at him. He made 
signs and moved towards them as faat aa be could, and 
fiMjIy he was saved and brought into camp, and will 
^Bgr probably recover. 

^^Heneral Prim oommanded on the right yesterday, and 
^^V little to do in the way of fighting, which must rather 
Mwe annoyed him. He found himself, however, towards 
the middle of the day, menaced by a large force of Moor- 
ish cavalry, which, after being driven back from the 
Spanish centre, chiefly by the very heavy artillery fire, 
galloped off to the right, in pursuance of their usual 
system, to seek a weak place tJiere. Prim had no cavalry 
mtii him, or at moat a mere handful, but he had reliance 
on bis infantry, and hia infantry liave unbounded confi- 
dence in him. He addressed them in his usual laconic 
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etyle, " Men," he eaid [it ^vae thus that his wotAh vm 
Tepeat^d to rae), " there is cavalry in our front, and * 
have none to send agatoRt them, but we will charge then 
with the bajonet. Form squares, and let the munis 
play." So, accordingly, in solid masses, their colours in 
the middle, and the bands playing their most inspiiitii^ 
tunes, the infantry advanced against the Moors, who di 
not wait for them. 

The Commander-in-Chief of this army, who w» 
thought to have been rather more prudent of late, M 
regarded himaelf personally, than he showed himself in 
tlie action of Castillejos, yesterday relapsed into his olj 
habits, and put himself in all sorts of exposed plaoei^ 
where he had no businesB to be. His StffEf and e 
make up the numbers of a pretty strong squadron of 
cavalry, and of course offer an escellent mark to ths 
Moorg, and as he is always in front and the tallest fignn 
among them, there is no small risk of hia being either 
kilted or wounded. It seems of little use to make repn- 
sentations to him ; the whistle of the bullets has u 
attraction he cannot resist Yesterday he was repeatedly 
close up to the skirmishers, and once actually in front «. 
them. The Brigadier-General who commands the artil- 
lery of the army, a grey-haired old officer, was shot in tlw 
head within a few paces of hira, and carried away V^ 
the blood streaming over his face. At first the surge* " 
seemed to think the wound slight, but I hear to-day tii 
it is serious. Other officers received contusions and shott 
throngh their clothes in his immediate neighbourhood, 
but I believe the above was the only bad case. Upon 
the whole, the number of offioera killed and woundsi 
yesterday, throughout the army, must have been larg*i 
judging from those whose names have reached i 
Captain C'oello, brother of the Spanish Minister at Tnrin* 
was severely wounded. Two officers of (Jeneral Rubb* 
Staff were wounded, but both slightly. The divisioM " 
Eabin and Rios were those that suffered most. They 
were ordered to advance to a certain distance, and theW 
remain, and the Moors, according to their custom, wfaM 
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tliey saw that they did not mean to advance farther, kept 
Tip a heavy fire upon them, which lasted from the com- 
meocement of the action until it was quite dark. 

The number of prisoners made yesterday was not 
large. I have heard but of three, although I believe 
that others were made, but were killed by the soldiers 
before they were brought in. When prisoners are made 
tbey are generally handed over to the civil guard (gen- 
darmes) to conduct to the rear, but these are not always 
able to protect them from the soldierB, who are excited 
by the conflict, and esaeperated by the little mercy the 
Moors have hitherto shown to those of their comrades 
who have fallen into their hands. If it be true, as tliere 
is good reason to believe, that the Moors yesterday gave 
quarter and took prisoners, it is to be hoped that means 
■will be found of rendering the Spaniards more merciful. 
We heard the other day from Gibraltar that the Moorish 
Emperor had raised the price of a live Spaniard irom four 
dollars to forty. If this be tme, it ought to render the 
Moors careful of those who fall into their power, for, judging 
irom the extremely small amount of currency that has as 
yet been found upon any Moor, forty dollars must seem a 
fortune to them. Of the prisoners taken yesterday I saw 
two. One of them was brought in, after the cavalry charge, 
by the Marquis of San JosS, an English ofRoer in the Span- 
ish service, who is attached to O'Donnell's Staff, and who 
had no small difficulty in saving him irom the bayonets 
of various bloody-minded soldiers desirous of finishing 
him off. The poor fellow was already wounded, although 
not severely, by a lance-thrust in the face and another in 
tho body. He was a tall, well-built young man, as fair 
as many Europeans, his head shaved, all but a twisted 
Bcalp-lock of black glossy hair, his features aquiline, his 
countenance intelligent. His bearing was calm, and not 
without a certain dignity, but, aa be saw persons press- 
ing around him, hie glances shifted uneasily, and it was 
easy to see that he thought bimseK in great danger, if 
not doomed. Once or twice he looked np at his captor, 
to whose horse's mane he clung, and made the interro- 
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gative sign respecting approaching decapitation by piB8- 
iog IiiB band acrosa hia throat. With some difBcnltyhs 
was prevailed upon to entniat himaelf to a gendarme, 
who brought him in safety to Fort Martin. When quBa- 
tionod, he said that he was the son of the man who that 
day commanded tlie Moorisli cavalry. His haick via of 
finer texture and cleaner than is coomion among the 
Moora we have seen, and he was evidently superior in 
station and intelligence to the filthy half negro- looking 
Bavages who lay dead about the ground. Another of tte 
prieoners was a sanlon — one of their saints or Iioly men, 
who both stimulate tha others and fight tbemBelvei 
Ha waa a dark, bearded, Jewish-looking man, of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in a white gown reaching to 
his heela, with a hood over his head, and coming well 
forward over his face. Hia feet were bare ; possibly be 
had lost, ill the fray or in striving to escape, the incon' 
venient slippers these people seem commonly to weW, 
I happened to be within earshot when a few queBtioM 
were put to him through an interpreter. He said lb** 
two brothers of the Emperor were present in the action, 
Maley Abbaa and Sidi Aohmet ; that there were upward* 
of 2000 cavalry (the other prisoners said 3000), and tiat 
t!i6 Moors had lost heavily, especially tlie horse. Av 
this time the action was not much more than half oyer. 
The santon was sent off to the fort, Heemongly ratlier 
ansiona about his aacred person, and making the HBubI 
inquiry about the security of bis head. In reply to 
queations that have since been put to them, the priaonara 
aay that Muley Abbas perceives the impossibili^ of ooit- 
tending against the Spaniards, and has made correspond- 
ing representations to the Emperor hia brother, but that 
the Emperor aaya he has plenty of men and money, m3' 
therefore does not see why he should not be nltimatelj 
victorious. " It is true," said one of the prisoners, " tbrt 
we have plenty of people ; we are numerous as the frogl 
m a marsh, bnt we lack direction ; good leaders are what 
we want," He would perhaps have been more coneOt> 
had he said that they wanted orgaoisation, discipline, ani 
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artillery; for, if wo may judge from what we see ia 
alcQost eveiy fight, there are not wanting men among' tho 
Moora gallantly to head and lead them on even in the 
greatest danger. 

The Spanish loss in yesterday's action ia ronghly 
cBtimated {the returns not having all been got in) at 200. 
It will perhaps be foand nearer to 300. A red flag was 
taken from ^e Moors, and a very dirty, shabby-looking 
article it is. Several horses were also taken, some of 
wbiok had their saddles covered with red housings. Al- 
ibongh more men have been lost by the Spaniards ia 
other actions of this war, that of the 31st of January was 
leihaps the most like a battle of any that they have as 
0had. The month has ended, as it began, with a suc- 
lul engagement. 

i Prussian officer arrived in camp the day before yes- 
day, just in time for the fight of the 31 st. He is sent 
this Government, and four others are expected. 
iTo-night the Star Fort, althoagh not yet finished, ia 
med by infantry, and I hear that to-morrow guna 
s pat in. Orders have been given to draw rations 
111 advance, and a move npon Tetaan is confidently ex- 
I peoied for the 3d inst 

I Before Tktcxs, Fd>. 5, 

TE to yon last night a brief acconnt of yesterday's 
,* in which the Spaniards gained a most complete 
' Tioiory, whose proofs are in their hands, and whose 
resnlts may be very important. The attack was well 
planned and gallantly executed. Across a broad plain, 
iiarehy in many places, and intersected by ditches and 
long ponds, the Spaniards had to make their way to the 
attack of an extensive and formidable line of massive 
breastwork, with a dit«h at its foot, and in front of tiiat 
The plain had been reconnoitred up to a di»- 

\ • Hiiis latter, writlsn on the field, unfortuii&telf miscarrieil. 
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taiioe which had brought the General ami his Staff wii 
ill ran^ of the Moorish guns, but the worst ground 'n 
close under the enemy's Are, and ita exact nature cotil 
not be known beforehand. These and all other difiicultia 
were, however, stoutly Burmountod, The Moorish artil 
leiy did little damage to the advancing battalions nnt 
tbey came within very short range and grape was pours 
in upon them. Considerable loss was occasioned t 
Prim's corps by & heavy iire of espingardas, which mt 
its right wing as it approached the brushwood and copi 
that covered the left of the position. Prim was, as usua 
foremost in the fight. He had with him 400 or 5i 
Catalan volunteers, who joined the army the day befoi 
the battle. Thoy are dressed in the provincial c 
with jacket and trousers of blue velveteen, red 8 
a long red cap of the form of the cap of liberty. Thij 
are of various ages, many of them mere boys, but all m 
determined, active fellows. Prim, himself a Cataloa 
harangued tliom on the ilay of their arrival in the diftleo 
oE their province, and those persons present who ( 
prehended him say that he made a most telling speed! 
He spoke to thera of the old glories of Catalonia, «" 
that they had oome there to represent their province a 
vindicate its reputation for valour — in short, prodnOl 
such an effect on them that I am assured some of the 
actually shed tears; a weakness to which, judging fi 
their aspect, one would suppose them but little pre 
As they marched forward yesterday with the army t 
brilliant red of their caps made them conspicuous fire 
afar, r d many, on seeing tliem, predicted that, althou| 
mere ;cruita, they would vie in daring with the oldCT^ 
Boldiers. On the eve of the battle Prim, talking wi*-^ 
some friends, is said to have exclaimed, "Happy tt*^ 
man who to-morrow first enters the breach 1 " Th^^ 
man was (as, perhaps, waa to be expected) none oth^^ 
than Don Juan Prim. Sabre in hand he dashed np tt^ 
parapet, cutting down a Moor who would have barred h '^ 
passage. The Catalans were not far behind, ~ 

commandant was killed and their loss heavy. It i 
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towards the centre of the long line of parapet that Prim 
entered ; on the right was a brother of Marshal O'Donnell, 
who commands a division ; on the left was the third corps, 
part of which advanced towards the centre, but, finding 
I'rim had already done the work there, moved more to 
tbe left and found bad ground. One battalion stnck in a 
morass and suffered severely from the Moorish grape. 
The Moorish gunners stood to their pieces like brave 
men. By one of their discharges the battalion in ques- 
tion Lad forty men killed and wounded. When it got 
out of its difficulty it moved rapidly on towards the left, 
where General Turon's division was just then entering. 
TliSBe troops, too, Lad made a momentary pause to get 
rid of their knapsacks, which they fouiid an incumbrance 
oa such active and dangerous service, and, thu» lights 
ened, they charged gallantly into the camp, bayoneting 
fflany Moors, One of Prim's divisions in the meanwhile 
>faa pushing through the camp and completing the ront 
uf the enemy, wldle the other ascended the bills to the 
'ight, where it found slight resistance, and took posses- 
sion of three other camps, making, with the two captured 
''elow, five in all. In my letter of last night I under- 
fated the number of tents taken, which is upwards ot 
^50, all large, and implying the presence of a very con- 
siderable force. TLey are mostly escellent tents, and 
Some few are of a very superior class. Among them is 
the tent of Muley Abbas, which O'Donnell intends send- 
•tig to the Queen of Spain. It is lined throughout with 
ftae cloth, and is an excellent specimen of tlio comfort- 
able', as far as that is obtainable in a tent. It is said to 
iiave contained handsome haicba and other articles of 
clothing, camp equipage, &c., but the soldiers lost very 
little lime, and before sentries could be poated to protect 
the tents a great deal had been removed, and it is our- 
tently reported that a corporal was seen treating Lis 
oomrades to coffee out of Moley Abbas's coffee-cups, 
TThere is no doubt that the Emperor's brother left his 
^^^^-servicQ behind him, for three silver trays belon| 
^■K to it are now in the possession of the General-ij 
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Cbief. Besides tba tents collected and now in etoi^^ 
few are said to have been appropriated by persons pell 
seasud with, tbat roge for relics and memorials of tl' 
oanipaign wbioh induced eome in the Crimea to encua 
ber ihemeelves with Russian muskets, sworda, bayooetl 
cauDon-balls, and even with small shells, without alwg 
very carefully ascertaining whether the latter were charg* 
or not. As to a Moorish tent, I should think no idQ 
commonly prudent who did not make it pass throiil^ 
fire and water, soap and fumigation, before allowing it tt 
lie among bis baggage. Some of them will, I hear, bl 
applied to the use of the troops expected from Spain, ai 
who have been delayed for want of tents. It is proposei 
to give others, as an acknowledgment or meuK^ol, b~ 
towns and provinces of Bpain whence contributions haff 
been sent to the expenses of the war, for the relief ct 
wounded, as pensions for the relatives of soldiera killed| 
and for eundry other patriotic objects. Besides all ikeH 
acres of divty canvass — a heavy loss to the Moors in i' ' 
cold weather, and one which they certainly did not sx* 
pect as the result of yesterday's fight — the SpanivA 
took eight pieces of artillery, a lot of espingardas, m 
meroits saddles, a quantity of ammunition (round shotl 
various sizes and a good deal of canister), and a fi 
prisoners, not more, I believe, than twenty or twenlj 
five, most of them wounded, and some since dead. Hi 
more prisoners might have been taken, for although sc 
of the Moors behave like lunatics and positively tira* 
themselves on their enemy's bayonets, as I saw them il^ 
yesterday, actually rushing to death as to a boon orjoj^ 
it is a fallacy to suppose that many of tbem do not olioE! 
to life and implore quarter. But the Spanish soldiei* 
are not mercifiil, and really yesterday, considering Afc 
hard day's work and the furious fire they were unto- 
just before entering the camp {which was in fact a ftl**^ 
resa), one cannot wonder that they were rather pronip* 
in the use of their weapons. Judging irom the r 
of dead bodies I myself saw, and of men mortally w 
and struggling in death's agonies, and o" 
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ind other gliastly evidences, the Iob-b of the Moors must 

lave been considerable. la front of and in the camp, 

vad in the lanes leading from it to Tetuan, a great many 

corpses were yesterday evening to be seen, and even 

fiiis morning one came across many, but measures were 

taken to have them buried. The guns captured are of 

various calibre. They comprise an 8-pounder, bearing 

the date of Barcelona, August 28, 1790, and said to have 

Uea a present to the Moorish Emperor from Ferdinand 

VII., who doubtless little anticipated that it would one 

day be used against his daughter's troops. There is a 

1-pounder of the date of 1808, bearing the English 

ctoWD and motto, a 12-poHnder of English make, and 

two others of equivocal origin, but probably cast by the 

Muora themselves. These guns will be sent, it is said, 

to the military muaeum at Cadiz. An order has been 

giveu for all the eapingardas and other arms that have 

bean taken to be given up to the mOitary authorities. 

Tbey mil be transmitted to Spain. 

Aa regards the loss on the Bide of the Spaniards, I 
hive not yet been able exactly to asceitain it. It is cer- 
tainly not less than 600 men, and may prove to be greater. 
There are very nearly 600 wounded reported ; the number 
of (lead I do not yet know. But omelets are not to ha 
^iAn without breaking eggM, and if the assault and cap- 
i™ of the Moorish camp on the 4th of Februaiy 1860, 
liaj cost the Spaniards 1000 men, the advantages gained 
would certainly not have been dearly bought. In all 
pieviouB actions during this campaign, although the 
"dvantage has remained with the Spaniards, they have 
Ud very little to show for their victory. They gained 
IKisitions — a few miles of barren mountain — they attri- 
buted heavy losses to the Moors, — but that was nearly all; 
ind nothing seemed to indicate that they bad seriously 
diacouraged their enemy or so punished hira that he might 
be disposed to reflect whether concessions would not be 
Better than an obstinate continuation of the contest. I 
lio not know whether even now they have done enough 
to miJte him weigh this alternative, but it is certain that 
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the )oea of his camp is a severe blow and discoura^mn 
to him. We l(>sm that Maley Abbaa has now token i 
a poBition half a lea^e in lear of Tetuan. 
establishing himaelf, he committed, according to I 
etatoiueut of some Tetuanese we have seen this moniil 
an act which may be in strict conformity with Moori 
custom, but which to us appears severe, cruel, and eep 
cially unjust. He ordered the cbit^fa of all the tribg 
engaged yesterday to he decapitated, and many of tha 
if not all, were accordingly yesterday evening shorten 
by the head — -potir encovrager leg autres, we auppoi 
Kow it is true that the Moors did uot all fight ali 
yesterday, and that upon tlie whole, as an army, tb 
were weak ; but it is also undeniable that a great nsi 
of them (not only intlividaally, but in bodies) did o 
duct themselves most gallantly, the artillefymen, espc 
ally, sticking to their guns to the very last, althoagh iil 
forty guns were opposed to Iheir eight, pelting themw 
BhoU, to say nothing of those diabolical rockets whiiid 
and serpentining about their ears, and four exploaioas 
powder carts or barrels in their battery. The cavi' 
did not show mnch, except on t!ie extreme right, oppO 
Star Fort, which they came down towards and looked i 
but did not like crossing the lagnna which runs for fc 
considerable distance along (he plains in front of it, ui 
evidently wanted the stimulus of a little fire from th 
Spaniards — -just as an irresolute or sluggish bull wtn 
times will not fight till the banderilloa defuego have \a 
stuck into him ; and finally, when they saw that tb 
were calmly waited for and not gone out against, and A 
the real danger was more to the left, they took themeeli! 
off thither and showed here and there, but did littfa 
nolhing. The wholesale measure of beheading the oWi 
of the tribes was uncalled, for, and I should think, iinpl 
litio, since it may indispose the others to hasten to ^ 
frontwhen wanted ; but Muley Abbas was naturnUyn* 
very bad humour at the result of the day's fighting, 8w 
wanted to revenge himself on somebody. 

The belief I last night expressed that no ofGoers « 
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■rank had fallen on the side r>f the Spaniards wae partly 
The coIodqI of the little Catalan battalion waa 
lied ; the other officerB killed were all of inferior rank. 
Df O'Donnell'a Staff nobody was hit, which is rather un- 
naual in anything like a Berioua action. Several round 
Bhot fell among them. 

The Spanish cavalry yesterday bad nothing to do. Tha 
artillery made good practice, but their firs waa not bo 
well Bustained ae I should have thought it might Lave 
Iwen, considering the number of guns engaged. Telling, 
liowever, are better than frequent shots. The artillery 
Boffered very little. The suffering and the glory were 
cliiefly for the infantry, which behaved well and deserves 
init-h credit. I speak positively only of those I myself 
■M see ; but if, as I have no reason to doubt, I am 
;ihrified in judging of the whole by that part, there was 
neither faltering nor undue precipitation. The battalions 
^"le a heavy fire cooUy and unshrinkingly, and dia- 
iJayed fiuflioient dash when the moment came to oharge. 
'i'lieae two or three montha of hardship, with combats and 
skirmishes twice or thrice a-week, have made veterana of 
reciTiitB, and have shown the poaaibility tliat the Spanish 
infantry — ao famous in former centuries, but which did 
little to support its reputation during the first half of 
tliis one — may yet recover its high standing ia the scale 
of European armies. 

Independently of the loss of their tents and guns, of a 
good many arms, a few horses, an infinity of picket 
ropes, matting for the floors of tents, saddlery, haicks, 
and clothes of all descriptions — for the most part anything 
bat clean — the Moors have other reasons to lament the 
camp yesterday so rudely snatched from them. It was 
pitched on a charming spot of undulating ground, with 
hedges of cactus and aloes, and just enough trees to give 
shade and embellish the place, without impeding circula- 
tion, or rendering it inconvenient for the sojourn of a 
large body of troops. The strip of country between it 
and Tetuan is still prettier. In consequence of a visit of 
which I shall presently speak, I rode down this forenoon 
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about hair-way from the camp to the town. Oar patli I 
through narrow Unea, which iii wet weather would hard! 
be passable for horses, and which alternately eank dec 
into miniatm-e valleys and rose over knolls covered wi) 
a luxuriant vegetation. Numerous hedgec 
Spaniards, who are unaccustomed to that sort of partitiog; 
in their own country — surroimded orchards, chiefly of 
fig-trees, whose whitish branches are now bar© of leavM» 
and beneath which the rich grass waa yellow, or ratlw 
orange-coloured, with marigolds, while the hedgerovi 
were blue with the flower Rousaeau loved, the starlib 
pemenrhe of delicate blue. Out of the tall irregnlU; 
hedges, of very different aspect from our well-trimm< 
English quickset, shot, to a far greater heigbt, feathet 
reeds and canes. lu places one might almoEt have fanui 
himself in parts of southern Franco, or of other oouotn 
of Central Europe, until a closer examination of the tm 
and shrubs around proved a more southern latitude, ai 
any illusion of the kind was quite dispelled by the & 
t^uent encounter of huge clumps of CEictus and of gigant 
. idoes. Orange-trees, too, were abundant, bat fruitlei 
[ The season for getting in the crop is just over, and e\ 
if it had hardly arrived it would be too much to eip 
that the Moors should leave to their spoilers fruit for W 
gathering. Passing through these pleasant lanes at ti 
time I visited them were half-a-doaen highly respectaU 
Tetuanese, who came up to camp this morning b) pwlli 
with General O'Donnell on the subject of surrender. Thf 
General had already sent a communication into the ci^, 
to the effect that, if it opened its gates, protection nitgll 
be relied upon for persons and property, harems and m' 
gioR, and that Tetuan should have no cause to repeoti 
yielding. If, upon the other hand, the place held « 
it might judge, from what it yesterday beheld, of 8pft ' 
power and resources ; it might depend that these V 
be unsparingly applied for its reduction, and that tl[ 
it must expect no better treatment than the laws N 
usages of war enjoin in such cases. The deputstla 
consisted of u Jew, consul for several foreign QatioU' 
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and who Bpeafes SpaniBli well, and of four of tbe principal 
inhabitants of the town. They came to represent their 
fellow-citizen B. It would seem that Tetiimi has no 
governor appointed by the Emperor, or else that he has 
been withdrawn. A sixth personage ,'carded a table- 
cloth tied to a stick, which did duty as a flag of truce. 
The Qonsul was attired in n blue oloak and red fez, and 
was mounted on a fine mule, with a handeome carpet 
over his saddle ; the Moors wore haicks and turbans, 
were cleau-Ioofcing, and oame on foot The purport of 
what they said seems to have been that, Muley Ahbaa 
having abandoned their defence (in consequence of the 
veiy strong reasona the Spaniards yesterday gave him 
for 80 doing), tUey were desirous of coming to terms. 
The reply coincided with the message already sent in — 
Burrender at discretion on promise of good treatment. 
The details of the interview between these envoys and 
the General-in-Chief have not yet transpired, but a sur- 
render ia thought extremely probable. We shall know, 
at latest, early to-morrow morning, what the Tetuauese 
propose to do ; twenty-four hours are a!! that were 
granted ; the conditions will be strictly observed, and to- 
morrow either the gatea of the town or the Spanish siege- 
batteries will opea Pre palpations ate actively going on; 
mortars, bombs, barrels to make batteries, and other 
materials are arriving, and by noon to-morrow Spanish 
troops will occupy Tetuan, or tlie shells will be bnrst- 
iug in its streets and houses. Even if well garrisoned, 
Tetuan could not possibly sustain a regular siege, and 
under present civcumstances the Moors must be mad if 
they hold out. 

The Moorish envoys said that the strength of the 
army yesterday opposed to the Spaniards waa 26,000 
men. Even supposing that they might have reasons, 
difficult to imagine, for exaggerating its numbers, the 
number of tents found would probably accommodate that 
force. Half the numbers, disciplined and well com- 
manded, should have held the position yesterday cap- 
tured against a larger army than that of O'Donnell, We 
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have often thougLt tliat the Moore grudged their laboin 
because we Btm that they did not destroy the &pcknis 
roads when they might easily have done eo. Bat tbet; 
muBt Isave had other reagoua. The fortification of th» 
camp IB of a nature to prove that, if they be not addicts 
to work, there are those among them who know bo' 
to make thetn toil to good purpose. Their long T 
of Bolid lofty earthworks is of a uature to show ll 
The position, too, was extremely well cl 
swamp in front was sure to arrest, or at least grenil, 
impede, the passage of an attacking force, and so e _ 
it to heavy loss from the fire of the redoubt. The n 
and water not only extend along the whole front, bnt A. 
round on one aide, wliile at the other extremity (the Is 
of the pesition) the ground rises, and there are woodai 
bushes in front, which yesterday, as above mentioned 
afforded excellent cover to the Moorish sharpshooter 
The Mdors were confident in the strength of their citi 
del — for such their late camp truly is ; and certainly, i 
it been garrisoned as well as it was fortified, the 8pB 
iards would never have taken it, A very iew tl 
European troops, with a moderate supply of artiller; 
would have sent them back across the plain with heav 
loss. As it is, they would have lost more, but for t' 
judgment with which tlieir movements were combim 
and the extremely poor practice of the Moorish artillerj 
men, who are evidently much more brave than sk"* 
Although they had plenty of masses to play upon, 1 
were but two men hit on the side of the Spaniards vaA 
these came quite close. That tliere was plenty of fi: ' 
is evident fi'om the groimd in front of the redoubt, whic 
is ploughed up in all directions by round shot sjid shel 
The deputation was conducted hack towards Tetua 
by a company of riflemen and some Staff officers. Th« 
had airived escorted by a party of Moorish soldiers, it 
these got surrounded in headquarters camp by office 
and idlers, and by some accident those they came 1 
guard departed without them. At a certain C 
from the city the envoys expressed a wish to be alltn 
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to proceed i^lone ; but as there were Spanish soldiers 
s-trag^Kng. to the front, on various pretexts, but pro- 
bsbblj with an eye to marauding, and some of whom- 
might not have reoognised or respected the sacred cha- 
racter of a flag of truce, it was thought prudent that an 
officer and two men should go with them a little farther. 
On mj return to camp I found the Moorish escort still 
tbere. Possibly they were picked men, but certainly 
they were all flne-loqiking fellows, of various ages, from 
an elderly man, with grey mustaches, but still active 
and athletic, down to lads as yet beardless. Some of 
th.eir countenances were remarkably pleasing and of a 
very good expression. They evidently did not belong 
to the wild tribes which the Spaniards have as yet had 
chiefly opposed to them, and were probably natives of 
retnan. Their guns were clean and in good order, and 
some of them were excellent weapons. Before they left 
they had got on extremely friendly terms with the Span- 
iards, and I suppose there will shortly be greetings and 
recognitions in Tetuai;i. 



Tetuan, Feb. 7. 

Af£ last I am enabled to date a letter from this much- 
desired city, fallen an easy prey to the Spaniards, as a 
result of the victory of the 4th instant. Early yesterday 
morning a renegade Cadiz watchmaker, Eobles by name, 
came to O'Donneirs headquarters, and said that the 
Moorish soldiery, both Moros de Rey^ or regulars, and the 
irregulars of the Kabyles or tribes, had been sacking the 
place for upwards of twenty-four hours ; and in the name 
of the inhabitants he implored the entrance of the Spanish 
troops. He brought with him some sort of ill-written 
letter (all the negotiations in the matter of surrender have 
been of the most irregular kind, and it was difficult for 
the Spaniards to know exactly with whom they had to 
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treat), and it appears that his commnnicatioD satisfied the 
Commander-in-Chief that the proper thing to do was to 
enter Tetuan, for General Rios's division was immediatelj 
sent forward to occupy the town and citadel, and as soon 
as they had left the passage free through the narrow lanes 
leading from the camp to the city, O'Donnell with a 
numerous Staff and escort followed in the same direction. 
It was a brilliant cloudless morning, and tlie lovely couDiiy 
around Tetuan showed to the greatest advantage, dew- 
bathed and glittering in the sunbeams. The city is built 
on a brow, extending down both sides of it, and in the part 
visible as we advanced not the slightest movement was 
perceptible. The fields, woods, and the valley on our left 
were equally still and solitary; on the top of the rugged 
craggy hills to the right a Moor or two were discernible, 
and somewhat below glistened the bayonets of Eios's men, 
advancing upon the citadel. In may be remarked, in a 
parenthesis, that General Bios and Ms division are for- 
tunate men. They arrived when the principal hardships 
of the campaign were over, on the 15th of January, and 
landed at Port Martin, avoiding the long imprisonment in 
the lines of Ceuta, and the weary march thence; they took 
no part in the action of the 4th, being then stationed at 
Star Fort to keep the enemy in check on the right; they 
have now enjoyed the honour of being the first to enter 
the first Moorish city captured, and of planting the Spanish 
colours on its turrets. Before General O'Donnell reached 
the rough pavement which covers the last quarter of a 
mile of the road to Tetuan, and while pausing a moment 
in a field to allow the passage of troops, Spanish soldiers 
were seen on the roof of Al Casbah, and the next moment 
the gorgeous red and yellow standard flaunted its folds 
from the battlements. It was exactly ten in the forenoon. 
The sight seemed to animate the General, who put his 
horse into a trot, and Staff and escort rattled over the 
rugged stones, and were soon close to one of the city 
gates, over which two cannon gaped out of their eipbra- 
sures. To the right was a cemetery, on steep, cra^y 
ground, leading up to the citadel. While troops were 
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entering, and pending the reception of the report from 
Rios that the place was occupied, O'Donnell dismounted 
and walked, or rather climbed, over the rocks and among 
the tombstones till he reached the fort, two of the guns of 
which had just been fired by the Spaniards at some Moors 
seen retreating across the plain. It was a stifiF pull up to 
the top, but the view thence obtained repaid the toil. A 
more beautiful valley I have seldom set eyes upon than 
that which opens in the rear of Tetuan. It is of an oval 
form, and, after it has nearly closed at the further end, it 
again opens out into a second and smaller oval. Around 
it are fertile hills, partially wooded, with a backgroimd of 
mountains. . Near to the first rise of the ground on the 
right runs the road, or rather track, to Tangier, along 
which, in the distance, a large number of Moors were seen 
hastening away, laden, doubtless, with the plunder of the 
previous night. Descending from the citadel by the same 
path as before, O'Donnell was met by an aide-de-camp, 
sent to report the complete occupation of the city, which 
he thereupon entered. The gate through which he'passed 
led at once into the Jews' quarter, and it is very difficult 
to describe the scene of desolation that there presented 
itself On either side of the street were small low shops, 
of a kind very commonly seen in Constantinople and other 
Turkish cities — square apertures a foot or two from the 
ground, closed by a shutter at night, and in which in the 
daytime the merchant squats among his wares. All these, 
without exception, had been broken open, plundered, and 
their contents thrown out into the street and broken to 
pieces. Such complete ruin and desolation I never yet 
witnessed. The narrow filthy streets were paved with 
debris of every kind — broken drawers and boxes, torn gar- 
ments, paltry merchandise of all descriptions, fruit, grain, 
smashed crockery — the whole blended in a confused mass, 
which almost defied analysis. When the spoilers had 
taken all they thought worth their while, or that they were 
able to carry off, they had pitilessly destroyed the rest. 
The Jews — who, as I afterwards learned, had shown signs 
of terror, and for the most part hidden themselves, on the 
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entrance of the first Spaniab troops — had taken conrags or 
pereeiving that these were orderly and well-bebaved aid 
did no one hariu, and now began to come ont into Uie 
Btreete, and even to welcome the soldiers with crie* of 
" Bien venidos I " " Viva la Rfyna I " and the like. Donbt- 
leBB, Lad the action of Saturday had a different result, and 
Muley Abbas's hordes been returning vlctoriou a from the 
combat, the same smiling, cringing welcomes wonld hw* 
been shouted, and the vivas would liaTe been ^ven to 
Moorish Emperor. But after all they had gone throogl 
during the previous thirty-sis hours it can hardly he 
doubted that the poor Hebrew8 really rejoiced to m9 
O'Donnell's orderly legions within their walls. They lisd 
evidently suffered much. Many of them were neft'lj 
naked ; others had their garments torn as if from rongli 
treatment. Like all the African and Turkish Jews, t'lej 
spoke Spanish, and they were voluble in their descriptii'M 
of what they had undergone. They pointed to than 
throats, and told na how narrowly they had escaped b>T' 
ing them cut by the knives and goomias of the Moom 
the city itself I must postpone an attempt at deecriptiW 
until better acquaintance and greater leisure, floin* 
strange figures appeared here and there — striking 'hfxAh 
with all the marked physiognomy of the Jewish raoeiO 
its very strongest development — old men with thick whitf 
beards reaching: nearly to their girdles — a few negroei 
whose inky blackness contrasted with the generally salloi 
complexion of the children of Israel. Of the filth I] 
disfigured the streetc, and which was especially aocnn 
lated in the narrow alleys that run at right angles to tli* 
I can give you no idea, even were it desirable to do i 
Garbage of all kinds lay about, and hungry dogs batte 
on it. At tho further end of a very narrow lane, heapi 
with rubbish and ordure, down which I glanced i 
ing, two huge dogs were growling, blood-bedaubed, ot 
a meal of raw flesh. I had not time, nor was I anxioB 
to investigate tho nature of their meal ; but, from the ft 
of some bloody ribs I saw sticking up, a horrible suspicii 
crossed mymind that it consisted of human remaitiB. Ti 
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bald not be Burprising, for we met with several dead 
9 of Moors lying ou tlie street in different parts of 
s town, some naked, others imperfectly covered with 
haicka They had all met violent deaths, but at 
B>Be hands, whether in broils among themselves, dis- 
1 over spoil, or from the Jews as they retreated irom 
lene of tlieir devilish orgies, it was impossible to 
We reached a large square in which two or tiiree 
alions of infantry and some light artillery were drawn 
"We were at the exit frnm the Jews' quarter. At a 
b distance was the Imperial palace, which was nsed 
pug the war as a depflt of provisions and stores for the 
Here the Moorish soldiery had also run riot before 
fatting the place. They had takeu all they could, and 
. destroyed the rest. Whole suites of rooms were 
foded with oil, the earthen jars that had contained it 
^" g broken about. Others were paved with grain, wet 
1 trampled. Here and there gunpowder wan scattered, 
■"d this was also the oaae on the square without While 
"fae General and his Staff were wandering — not very pru- 
^Bntly,un<lor allthe circumstances — throngh the corridors 
*Qd nuQierous apartments of the palace, two explosions 
*Ook place, one within and the other outside the building, 
^Qd three or four persons, natives and Spanish soldiers, 
^ere badly burnt Some say the explosions were acci- 
dental, caused by sparks from cigars; but others believe 
tliat they were intentlonaUy caused, although this appears 
itnprobable, Water was thrown over several places thickly 
Btrewu with gunpowder, and the alarm created soon sub- 
aided. A visit was paid ta the house of the governor, 
' Xbat dignitary had disappeared. On inquiring whether 
Q had fled with the Moorish army, I was told by the Jews 
9 more probable he Kad fled from it The sol- 
Lery, whom the people here designate as Bcduinos, and 
3 irregulars of the ia'ibes or Kabyles, who are spoken of 
B barbaros, or barbarians, seem to liavo given themselvea 
> without anybody's attempting to restrain them, to the 
le licence after their defeat on Saturday. The 
wo brothers of the Emperor, we are told, fled precipitately 
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from the lost position, and rode throiigh Tetiian witEoutt' 
drawing rein, and the soldieiy did as thej liked. Their»" 
excesses are said, however, to have been confined chiefly*^ 
to the Jewish quarter. What amount of damage they ma] 
have done in that of the Moors I have not yet been abl( 
positively to ascertain, but it is reported to have beei 
comparatively small Many of the Moorish inhabitant 
had fled from the city, but many still remain, although ii 
great part hidden. The pillage began in the night of 
Saturday, or rather at three o'clock on Sunday morning, 
and lasted until yesterday morning. The Jews say thai 
the Spaniards saved their lives by coming, for that other- 
wise the Moors, having taken all their property, wonh 
assuredly have cut their throats, on their refusal to reveal 
the hiding-place of wealth they no longer possessed. I 
is piteous to hear the tale of suffering of some of the poor 
wretches, who found themselves in a few hours reduced, 
from easy circumstances to the most abject poverty. I 
entered some of their houses and heard many of them tell 
their story. Some of them had their clothes torn from 
their backs by the Moors, as punishment for remonstrance 
and prayers for mercy, and were turned out stark naked 
into the street, while the most fiendish violence was per- 
petrated in their dwellings I fully believe that there is 
exaggeration in some of their tales; in fact, it may be said 
that we have practical proof of it ; for whereas on our first 
entrance, they met us with cries of hunger, declaring they 
had eaten nothing for three days, and so forth, before I 
left the town, in which I passed nearly six hours, they, 
having discovered that the Christians paid for all they 
took, were selling very fine fowls for a few reals a-piece. 
Under such circumstances it is well known that Jews, 
as well as people of other religions, are apt to make the 
most of their misfortunes ; but there is no mistaking or 
denying the fact that the Moors have behaved like the 
brutal savages they are, and there is evidence enough 
on all sides of the heavy losses of the Hebrews. Neither 
could the emotion be feigned which some of them showed 
when relating what they had gone through in the pre- 
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Coding two days. I fell in with one highly intelligent 
«^ow, whose hands and manners showed that he belonged 
^o the higher class of his people, and who narrated to 
^^© his sufferings. He showed courage and fortitude ; 
Out there were parts of his story when his voice became 
sluill with agitation and the hot tears started from his 
^yes, I may doubt that he is quite so ruined a man as 
He represents himself, but I cannot doubt that he has 
Buffered and lost much, for I visited his dwelling, which 
"viras in a state such as Huns and Vandals might have 
left it in. It had evidently been a well-furnished and 
comfortable house. As is commonly the case with Jew- 
ish dwellings, in places where that persecuted race feels 
insecure, the exterior had little to attract. The en- 
trance was mean and narrow, but, once within, one 
could see that comfort and even a certain luxury had 
reigned there. It required, however, some little investi- 
gation to convince one of what had been, for I could 
compare the house, at a first glance, to nothing but what 
is in England called a dusthole, into which servants toss 
every sort of refuse and breakage. The whole of the 
furniture, mirrors, household utensils, china and glass — 
everything in the place, in short — was not only broken, 
but pounded into small fragments. Truly the Moors are 
industrious spoilers, and must have given themselves 
much trouble to accomplish such complete devastation. 
No Paris chiffonier or English marine-store dealer would 
have given 20s. for the contents of the whole house. In 
a room which seemed to have been the best furnished of. 
all, several lamps and glass chandeliers that had hung 
from the ceiling had been torn down and destroyed. A 
shabby deal table and two or three rickety chairs had 
the appearance of having been borrowed since the sweep- 
ing calamity. On one of the chairs sat the mistress of 
the house, a comely Jewess, suckling her eighth child, 
bom a few days ago, and with the seven others standing 
about. She looked resigned, and even courageous, and 
had a kind smile for the strangers her husband presented 
to her. Two or three neighbours and several children, 
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whoM honsee, perbaps, had been even worse dealt nilh 
than the one we were visiting, stootl about or sat o: 
floor, with dejected aspect and mournful tones. 
master of the hoose tnok ns up a narrow etairoase M- 
iiig to the a:otea, or platform on the roof, whenca tlte™ 
is a beantiful view of the Talley. JuBt before readi- 
ing the top of the etair«, we came to a sm^ door on the 
left, leading into a narrow room full of merchandiBe ani 
property of various kiods, for the most part broken np 
and destroyed. It was here, tie Jew told us, thai lis 
had hidden his wife and family, the woman Btill in oHId- 
bed, and he had hoped the door might escape notiM; 
but the Moors discovered it, and put the knife to hi» 
throat when he hesitated to open it. They would haW 
killed him, he said, but that he stooped, at the moment 
the blow was given, to kiss the hem of the murdew'* 
haick, and the sudden movemeot caused the blov U 
pass over him. " I told them," he said, " that my wifff 
was ill and my children very young, but they wouW no 

listen to me, and ." A deep sob choked his voi* 

It would have been cruel to insist on further detdlt 
We are justified in believing that there is no imaginaU* 
iniquity that the Moors did not peipetrate in the Jeffiwl 
quarter of Tetuan dnring the thirty houra in which tl«r 
there lield their horrible saturnalia. The Moros de B^ 
began the sack and brutality; the K.abyle6 followei 
To all appearance, if a third set of ruffians had BWf 
ceeded to them they would have found nothing to tfllM 
save the blood of the wretched inhabitants. There cW 
be no dfiubt that large booty was made, although I baW 
as httle doubt that the Jews exaggerate their losses nai 
have saved more than they confess. It is uot to t 
supposed but that, living among Moors and with a W 
going on which might any day jeopardise the city, the 
took means of securing a part of their riches, — and son 
of them are well known to he rich. A Jew told ma tin 
in one house the spoilers had got possession of 20,D( 
dollars, of which 5000 dollars belonged to him. Th(P 
were secreted, he said, in a wall, but the Moors i 
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about knocking ^ihe wallB to see where they sounded 
hollow, and theij broke them in, and when they could 
discover nothing in this way they compelled the Jews, 
by iU-treatment and by the prospect of immediate death, 
to reveal their treasures. I could fill a much longer 
letter with details of the sack of the 5th of February 
1860, which will long be remembered as a date of woe 
by the Israelites of Tetuan, but the departure of the post 
compels me to abridge, or at least postpone. 

The panic consequent on the defeat of the 4th inst., 
and on the capture by the Spaniards of positions which 
the Moors thought could never be taken, was, as I have 
already said, most complete. I have little doubt that if 
there had been suflScient daylight left to move forward 
on Saturday after the action, or if an advance had been 
^ade on Sunday morning, Tetuan would then have been 
tafeen by the Spaniards ; but there might have been a 
^^uflict in the streets, and that was what General O'Don- 
^©U naturally desired to avoiid. Moreover, the deputation 
'^hich came on Saturday morning rendered it highly 
probable the city would be surrendered. For the Span- 
iards, things were best done in the way they have been 
done; the Jews are the victims. Now that we have 
^en Tetuan and its capabilities of defence, we are en- 
abled to judge that the Moors must have been severely 
beaten and discouraged to yield it as they have done. 
The town walls are, as we believed, of little account-7^ 
common walls of about a foot in thickness ; but there 
are two strong batteries besides those on Al Casbah, 
which citadel stands on a rough steep rock. The Moors 
have abandoned about fifty guns and mortars of various 
calibre — some very large ones, a few of them small field- 
pieces — which they might easily have taken away 
had they chosen to do so, or been less in a hurry. 
They have also left a large quantity of powder, round- 
shot, bombs, canister, &o. The guns are of all coun- 
tries — French, English, Spanish, Moorish — and some of 
them very old. 

I hear this morning that there are 3000 wounded 
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Moors in Tetuan. We were in ercto in supposing 
that the troops were not allowed to enter the town 
during the war. It appears there was a continual 
coming and going both of the regulars (so called) and ot 
the Eabyles. 

The loss of the Spaniards in the action of the 4th 
inst. was upwards of 700 killed and wounded. 



Tbtuan, Feh. 8. 

I TO-DAY received a letter from Gibraltar, in which » 
friend there, whom I am, perhaps, warranted in suspect- 
ing of being rather Moorish in his sympathies, refers to 
the action of the 31st of January as having been attended 
with very heavy loss to the Spaniards, and seems to 
think their prospects anything but bright. It is quite 
certain that three days have made an immense difference 
in the aspect of the campaign. Last week not a few 
persons here, disgusted by the long pause on a strip of 
sand and swamp, began to look rather discouraged. Day 
passed after day, and the move was always to be upon the 
next, but that next never came. At last it arrived. In 
forty- eight hours more was done — or, at least, more posi- 
tive and material results were obtained — than in the pre- 
ceding two months. A severely contested action was 
fought, strong positions were stormed, a town of 30,000 
to 35,000 inhabitants was occupied, nearly sixty pieces 
of cannon were taken, and the Moorish army fled, panic- 
stricken and disordered. All the doubts were removed 
which may have arisen in foreign countries, owing to 
intentional and unintentional misrepresentations, as to 
the side on which the superiority lay. A strong Moorish 
force had been attacked, in positions which they them- 
selves deemed impregnable, by a numerically weaker one 
of Spaniards, and had been completely routed, with loss 
of tents, baggage, and artillery. The Moors, as we have 
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learned in Tetnan, stated their force at 32,000 men. This 
i& believed to have been an exaggeration, but they can- 
not have had less than from 20,000 to 25,000. I estimate 
the Spanish force engaged at abont 15,000, although that 
is probably over the mark. The Spanish superiority in 
artillery was great, but that is a superiority which will 
attend them in future actions as well as in the last, 
since the Moors have no field artillery, or, at any rate, 
have never yet produced it. In short, the action of the 
4th and the abandonment of Tetuan prove the Moors to 
be unable to contend, with the smallest chance of success, 
against an organised and disciplined European force. 
And, unless the Emperor of Morocco and his advisers be 
very obtuse, the same conviction will have been forced 
^80 upon them, and will probably tend to an early ter- 
naination of the war. England and France have now an 
excellent opportunity efficaciously to interfere, should 
*hey, as it hero is believed, be so disposed. Spain can 
™ve no desire to prolong the contest if suitable conces- 
sions be wrung from the Moorish Government. Spanish 
honour and pride have been fully satisfied by the vic- 
^ries won, and by the proof given that Spain is no 
longer powerless to take her own part and avenge an 
offence. My belief is that both in Spain and in this 
*^^y the news of peace would be received with joy, but 
®iJy so far as the war should have been brought to an end 
^pon honourable and advantageous terms. Although 
^ I>onnell is certainly in his element when campaigning, 
*|^<i enjoys a fight even as much as might be expected 
^na his Irish descent, it yet is pretty certain that, for 
P^Utic/al reasons which greatly require his presence at 
"""^^rid, he would be glad to see the war concluded. The 
?^oinent, then, is favourable for diplomacy to step in, as 
*^ generally does upon the path which the bayonet has 
cleared ; and perhaps whilst I now write the wires are 
^^J^ady at work with the praiseworthy object of sparing 
^lie Moors further beatings, and Spain further outlay of 
^©n and money in a war from which no substantial 
ulterior advantages can result for either side. 
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For the present, at any rate, military operationB are 
here at an end. The Moorish army has betaken itself no 
one knows whither, and there is certainly little chance of 
its attempting to retake Tetnan, in and around wliicli ' 
the Spaniards have established themselves. There is no 
talk of a move elsewhere, nor will snch be made, I shonld 
think, until a little time has been allowed for the opera- 
tion of other agencies than that of arms. All the nsnal 
precautions are taken, but there is no expectation of a 
return of Muley Abbas and his hordes of black BedoninB 
and barbarous Kabyles. General Rios is governor of 
Tetuan, which his division occupies. Headquarters camp 
is just outside the gates, on a pleasant green patch, witli 
a huge oak-tree in the middle, -and sprouting orchardB 
and fresh fields, clear streams and cool wells, flowering 
banks and fruit-trees in blossom all around, and witb 
the most charming scenery in whichever direction the 
eye may turn. The weather is beautiful, and the army 
is enjoying it, after having, it must be owned, worked 
hard and fought well. There being no fighting to ob- 
serve, idlers find abundant occupation in wandering 
about Tetuan, which to-day begins to assume a more 
orderly and populous aspect. The Jews, perfectly tran- 
quillised as to the safety of their persons and of such 
chattels as the late pillage and destniction have left 
them, begin to get their houses into order, to collect the 
fragments of their worldly goods, and even to attempt to 
do a small stroke of business. In some of the little 
square boxes that do duty as shops they to-day exhibited 
a few articles for sale, — common pottery, and those por- 
ous clay jugs that keep water so delightfully cool, and 
yellow slippers, and red pepper-pods, and a sort of white 
sweetmeat, of the nougat family, in which honey is a 
principal ingredient, and which looks wonderfully clean 
considering the dirty hands that vend it. Such are the 
signs of revival among the Hebrews ; the Moors have 
not yet got so far. Confidence is of slower growth among 
them ; they cannot speak the language of the invader, 
upon whose hands the blood of their brethren is still red. 
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It is much that they begin to issue forth from their hid- 
ing-places. To-day I took a long ramble through Tetuan 
— ^my companion a Spanish officer, our guide a quick- 
witted Jew, who, although all his life a resident here, 
was Bometimes puzzled for an instant to know where he 
was, so perplexing are the intricacies of this strange city. 
It is a confnsed jumble of narrow lanes, formed by white 
houses with flat roofs, the first floor of three-fourths of 
which is built on ardies over the street. You walk for 
twenty yards under cover, then a break overhead allows 
the entrance oflight and a glimpse of the blue sky. Bight 
uid left from the streets are innumerable alleys, most of 
them short and blind, each of which contains several 
doors leading into habitations. Most of the houses have 
no windows to the street, only dead white walls. Their 
^dows are inside, opening upon the patio. Those who 
We acquainted with the cities of Southern Spain, especi- 
afly with Cadiz and Seville, will understand by the term 
pado an internal court, almost a garden, marble-paved, a 
fountain in the centre, shaded with orange-trees and 
oleanders and other flowering shrubs, planted or in 
boxes. This arrangement, delightful in a country where 
Bummer reigns for nine months out of the twelve, is found 
in Tetuan but in a few of the best liouses. In the others 
the patio is but a small square opening, paved with 
coloured earthenware blocks. On the first floor a gallery 
runs round it. Few of the houses have more than 
one floor above the guound. When rain falls, it passes 
through the house into this patio^ and thence runs oiBf by 
sinks arranged with that object. The floors of the rooms, 
the stairs, every part of the house whereon you tread, 
are of the same sort of earthenware mosaic, until you 
ascend to the azotea, on emerging upon which, generally 
from an extremely steep and narrow staircase, you are 
blinded by the glare. Koof, walls, parapets, everything is 
of dazzling whiteness, and the eye reposes with a sensa- 
tion of relief upon boxes of geraniums and sweet-smelling 
plants and herbs, which generally fill up the nooks of the 
platform. You rest your arms upon the parapet and 
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look abroad. Everything about yon is white ; each louse- 
roof seems a repetition of its nei^bonr ; lime is every- 
where, and yon feel yourself doomed to ophthalmiik 
Fortunately, your glances stray farther, and reacb, 
beyond the uniform glitter, the green expanse that 
girdles the city — grass and foliage and blossom, spread- 
ing away far across the valley and up the ascent, and 
over the hill-tops, until they dwindle and gradiia% 
cease amid the grey crags that form the topmost outHne 
of the beautiful landscape. 

To descend to the streets. In most of these we met 
Spanish officers and soldiers straying about, gaping and 
gazing — cuHoseandOy as the Spaniards term it ; but pre- 
sently we got into a quarter seemingly as yet undia- 
covered, and where no European uniform jarred with the 
Oriental character of all around. We were in the heart 
of the Moorish barrio , or quarter. Tetuan consists of two 
barrios J Jewish and Moorish — ^the former of about 400 
houses, into which 10,000 Hebrews are closely packed; 
the latter containing from 20,000 to 25,000 Moors, who 
have much more elbow-room. We hardly met a soul in 
the streets ; not a sound, not a rustle or a mnrmnr 
reached us from the lines of wall between which we 
passed. It seemed a* city of the dead. But on each side 
of us, our guide assured us, there was plenty of Hfe— of 
trembling women and of anxious men, to whom the jingle 
of a spur or the clank of a sabre were sound of alarm. 
As we paused for a moment, in admiration of this solitude 
in a city-full, the sound of a key turned in an unoiled 
lock fell upon our ear. It proceeded from one of the 
short lanes — culs-de-sac — ^before-mentioned, and to whose 
entrance three paces brought us. The key gave a second 
turn as we entered it, and we found ourselves face to feoe 
with an elderly Moor, attired in one of those whity-brown 
haicks of which we have lately seen so many thousands 
on the shoulders of people with long guns in their fists. 
The Moor was cleanly to look upon, his grey mustache 
was well combed ; he held in one hand a huge key, full 
ten inches long and of antediluvian workmanship, and in 
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the other a little boy with a lemon complexion and eyes 
as black as coal and as large as saucers. He was evi- 
dently taken rather sback at seeing ns, and still more so 
when my companion, curious to enter a Moorish house 
that was not deserted and devastated like some we had 
aheady seen, expressed to him through our interpreter an 
intention of visiting his domicile. The first reply was a 
negative, pronounced with considerable decision ; but, on 
insistance, the tone was quickly changed for one of sup- 
plication. His family (the old polygamist meant .his 
women) were there, and were not to be seen by strange 
eyes, &c. There was a curious mixture of suppressed 
indignation and compelled humility in the Moor's manner 
and tone, and a look in his eye told as plainly as words 
that he would have killed the Christian dogs had he 
dared ; but he was quickly put out of his agony by our 
taming from his door, and then, out of gratitude, or the 
better to make us forget the way to his harem, he led us 
through streets until he reached a house of good appear- 
ance, the door of which had evidently not been willingly 
opened, for the panels were smashed across, and entrance 
was easy. It was the dwelling of a well-to-do Moorish 
merchant, whose name, as we ascertained from the address 
of hundreds of letters scattered over the floor, was Mohadi 
Sharty ; and I regret to say— since the Spaniards will, of 
oourse, take it as a further proof of the assistance England 
has afforded to the Moors in this war — that I met with a 
bill of lading, now in my possession, dated no further back 
than November 1835, of sundry sacks of dollars shipped 
from Gibraltar to the said Sharty's address. The house 
had evidently been well furnished, and abundantly stored 
with all requisites and comforts for a large family in easy 
circumstances. The scene of destruction it offered would 
have sufficed to convince us (had we not already found 
abundant mute evidence to the same effect elsewhere) 
that Bedouins and Kabyles had shown little more mercy 
to Mohammedans than to Jews. The owner of the house 
and his family had fled, our Moorish friend told us, before 
the sack of the town ; but they had evidently taken little 
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away with them. The house was fall of fornitore, md 
the whole of it was knocked to pieces. EveiythingT 
was upset aud broken. The occupsnts seemed to hare 
departed in haste and recently, for there were plates vitb. 
the remains of the last meal upon them. One pleasant 
little room was strewed with children's toys. There were 
dislies half-full of sweetmeats, and the remains of a stew 
still fresh. In a comer stood an English musical clock, 
made, as the dial-plate informed us, by Absolon, of London, 
and old enough, judging from the list of tunes fixed inside 
the door, and which were all jigs and minuets. Bat what 
gave the most complete idea of desolation and solitade 
was a cage overthrown on the floor of the patio, with a 
dead canary beside it. From some of the Jews I to-day 
obtained the admission that, although sorely despoiled, 
they were not completely ruined. " But what is the use 
of money," they said, " when there is nothing to buy for 
it ? There is no corn or flour in the place ; and no chance 
for some days of anything coming in from the surround- 
ing country. Will not the Spanish Government do some- 
thing for us, get us supplies, for which we will gladly 
pay ? " I asked them how they managed to conceal their 
cash from the spoiler. " In many ways," they said, 
" but most of them were of no avsdl. We put bags of 
money and valuables where they were the least likely to 
be sought ; at the bottom of water-jugs, and under the 
ashes on the hearth. Few of them escaped the search of 
the Moors." Unluckily for the Jews, the Moors were 
ready to go through fire and water for booty's sake, and 
many a hoard was discovered in the place where it was 
deemed most secure. 

Including the guns at Fort Martin and in the shore 
battery, at the Custom-house, in the position won upon 
the 4th inst., and in the citadel and batteries of TetoaUt 
the Spaniards have taken about ninety pieces of artillery 
since they arrived on this side of Cape Negro. A good 
many of these guns are brass. In the fortified camp 
twenty-six camels were taken. A number of flags were 
captured there and in Tetuan^ two of which, a red and ft 
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^en, are very decent-looking banners, and will be sent 
to Madrid to-day. The telegraphic wires have been 
4 down from the gates of Tetuan to the coast, and the 
Iway is begun which is to extend along the same line, 
ian see that the general opinion in camp is becoming 
»re and more favourable to peace, and to the probability 
its being made ; and I hear of a bet that Marshsd 
Donnell will be summoned within a week to Madrid, 
ere there can be'no doubt that his presence is required. 



Tetuan, Feb. 9. 

5(ERAL Prim made a reconnoissance yesterday afternoon 
he direction of Tangier, and marched for upwards of 
» leagues, but met with no opposition. He saw a 
Qber of Moors who fled at his approach, and others 
3 came and made their submission. Two or three 
orish deserters came into camp yesterday, one of them 
jnging to the regular army and wearing a red jacket 
ler his haick. If what he said be true, it is probable 
t not a few others will follow. He went away, and 
i he should return to-day. He was assured that all 
3 came might reckon on good treatment, and on being 
>wed to retain their horses. It is reported that Marshal 
)onnell has some idea of forming an indigenous corps, 
Lch would doubtless prove useful if the war were to 
tinue. 
?here is a report in Tetuan that Muley Abbas, after 

execution of the chiefs of the Kabyles, whom he 
sed to be beheaded on account of their defeat on 
urday, was himself in danger from a mutiny among 
Moorish soldiery, and that he had to ride for it. He 
aid to be now in Fez. These are the on-dits of Tetuan, 
coming the truth of which I know nothing. 

lately saw it stated in an English print that the 
.niards lost guns in the action of the 31st of January. 
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As the whole aooonnt of the afi&ir which iudaded -tiie 
above assertion was fall of inoomot and even abeoiid 
statements, proving ignorance of the^position and nafore 
of the ground fonght over, it is not surprising that the 
writer, drawing upon his imagination, shonld have pie- 
sented the Moors with a few Spanish gnns. I sent jotx 
at the proper time a correct account of the action, a^t; 
which I was present from beginning to end. I haro 
seen few actions or skirmishes in this campaign in which 
the Moors were more decidedly worsted or so severely 
punished. I may add, once for all, that no artillery 
whatever has been taken by the Moors from the Spaniards 
on any occasion from the commencement of the war until 
the present time. Had the contrary been the case it 
could not have escaped my knowledge, and wonld of 
course have been communicated to you. 



Tbtuan, Fd>. 11. 

Events at first regarded as calamitous sometimes prove 
blessings in the end, and among such, perhaps, will have 
to be classed the sack of a large portion of Tetuan by the 
defeated and lawless army of the fugitive Muley Abbas. 
It has compelled the abominably dirty and negligee* 
population to turn out of their houses the shattered frag- 
ments of their furniture, and, at the same time, an amonD* 
of rubbish and filth such as a European imagination cotild 
hardly conjure up. " You are removing the dirt of three 
centuries," said the intelligent Moorish alcalde whoin 
the Spaniards have appointed; and really, judging fifODfl 
appearances, the Mohammedan did not greatly exaggerate. 
Except some parts of Galata, I know nothing that can 
even remotely compare with the streets of Tetuan, and 
notably with those of the Jewish quarter. You would 
not thank me for an attempt to catalogue the ingredients 
of the mass of foulness which, under Spanish directioDj 
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3.e Tetuanese are now raking up and removing — not 
rillingly, believe me. The unfortunate Jews evidently 
biok it very hard that old abuses should thus be inter- 
bred with, and that they should be compelled, by brown- 
oated, bayonet - bearing taskmasters, to delve, and 
Diape, and sweep, and gradually to remove the sacred 
ocamulations of ages. The owner of the rottenest of 
oroughs could hardly have viewed the Reform Bill with 
'i^ter disgust than they testify for this innovating 
tid compulsory purification. I assure you it was a 
biange sight yesterday to see the main street of the 
Hietto crowded with these poor children of Israel, in 
txeir striped cotton coats and loose white trousers, their 
eads for the most part bare, or scantily covered with 

skull-cap, their ankles naked, their feet slippered, their 
^res shambling, and slightly stooping, as of a people 
.8ed to oppression; their countenances timid and furtive, 
heir slender hands, unused to rude toil, grasping but 
iebly shovel and broom. They were not hardly treated 
r unnecessarily tormented ; the Spanish soldier is gene- 
illy neither brutal nor cruel ; but they were made to 
^ork, and evidently thought it a harsh and tyrannical 
rooeeding. If they are kept to the necessary labour, in 
few days Tetuan will assume an aspect hitherto un- 
nown to its oldest inhabitant ; its streets will have sunk 

foot or two, and will no longer stifle the passenger 
itli odours compared to which the combined emanation 
om a knacker^ s yard and an extensive spap-boiling 
stablishment would seem Arabian perfumes ; its walls 
rill be white-washed, with which object large quantities 
f lime are preparing; water vnll have leave to flow 
.own the gutters, at present choked with black and 
etid mud ; in shorty the place will be fit to live in, which 
t certainly was not when we arrived here, except for 
ifoors and African Jews. There is the less excuse for 
hese horribly dirty habits, as water is extremely abun- 
lant here ; there are wells and springs and streams all 
uround the town, and in nearly all its houses one finds 
pumps and fountains yielding a plenteous supply, clear 
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as crystal Only the yery healthy and airy positioii of 
Tetuan, on a rising ground between two valleys, with 
sea or mountain breezes refreshing it from whatever 
quarter the wind may set, can have saved it from con- 
tinually recurring fevers and pestilence ; for, besides the 
dirt, the streets are narrow and confined, and the houses 
derive light and air chiefly from inner courts, often only 
a few feet square. Externally few windows are seeiif 
and most of those are but a foot high and half as broad 
— more like loopholes than windows. Here and there a 
semicircular box, like half a barrel, is fixed against the 
wall, covering an aperture, and having in its staves 
minute loopholes, not much larger than keyholes, through 
which one can fancy the dusky Moorish beauties steal- 
ing a glance at a passing pageant — ^perhaps at the gallant 
array of Muley Abbas* s picked cavalry, as they went out, 
frdl of confidence, to meet a disastrous defeat. From 
deserted window-sills and narrow ledges of the whitened 
brickwork sprout rich tufts of dark green vegetation, 
shooting upwards as if they would fain rise above tho 
roof and catch the sunbeams the narrow streets exclude, 
or drooping downwards as though resigned to shade. 
Where rooms are not built across and over the street, 
narrow arches unite its opposite sides, as though the 
builder, mistrustful of his work, had desired additional 
support The best of Tetuan*s streets are but lanes, 
some with rugged pavement, others unevenly floored 
with earth, which the least rain converts into mud. They 
are narrow, as befits the climate ; tortuous and labyrin- 
thine, and meeting each other at all possible angles* 
At a short distance from the western exit from the town, 
outside of which now camps the corps of Don Juan Primi 
is the principal square, mentioned in a former letter, and 
on the most conspicuous building of which, high above 
the ground, the Spaniards have painted, in large black 
letters, " Plaza de Espana.^^ To facilitate reference and 
circulation, the Spaniards — who, in some things, display 
a promptitude and method I should hardly have expected 
from them — have already given names to the streets, 
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.ve bad tliem painted on boarda, and are fixing them 
np at all corners. Considering that they entered Tetuan 
only on the 6th inat., a good deal liaH already been done, 
and one important point gained ia that the Moors have 
fieen inspired with confidence in their new inlers. Some 
of the plundered Jews, conceiving, on the Spaniards' en- 
tr"a,nce| that their star was in the ascendant, thought to 
'ndemnify themselves for their losses at the hands of the 
Moorish army by reprisals on the deserted Moorish houses, 
^here waa an excase for them. They had been left, in 
•^lany cases, without a bed to lie upon or a blanket to 
"'O'Ver them ; tliey saw houses full of what they greatly 
Tieeded and destitute of occupatitB, and they went forth 
to help theraaelvcs. One of the first acta of the Spacish 
"authorities, when here installed, was to forbid the removal 
property from deserted houses. It was necessary to 
36 the order, and two Jews, w!io were caught steal- 
rom a Moorish house, were visited with stripes. 
had a great efiect on the Moore. They felt them- 

ivea protected — as the Israelites had felt tliemselves 
icted; and the orderly and quiet behaviour of the 
.nish soldiery concurring to dissipate their first alarm, 
they began to emerge in numbers from their hiding- 
plaoes, and to show themselves abroad without any signs 
of fear. The difference in the bearing of Jews and Moora 
is very striking. Cringing, servile, abject are the former ; 
even when in full security they seem to shrink from 
dreaded question or reproof, and if you but raise your 
voice they crouch as though they feared a blow. If they 
excite contempt, they must also move to pity, for their 
broken spirit is the effect of long perseoutiou. But mark 
the diflerence in the Mohammedan. He is proud and 
stoical, even in his great distress and disaster. His bear- 
ing ia erect, his countenance calm ; his eye, if it does 
not always firmly sustain your gaze, at least betrays no 
faint heart ; his supremacy is gone, but his manly dignity 
remains. On the 7th, the second day of Spanish pre- 
sence in Tetuan, I was particularly struck by this. 
Kambling through the Moorish quarter we met several of 
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its inhabitants, who had evidently come forth for ttzKIkle 
first time since the capture of the oity, and with son ^ iie 
donbts as to the reception reserved them by the invader-T!^cr8. 
Bnt there were no signs of humiliation abont them; th^^^y 

were none the less in their own esteem because oonquere atd 

and subjected; they took their misfortune in the trL.^^6 
fatalist spirit— it was so ordained, and there was i s\o 
shame for them. 

Not only in the city, but in the adjacent country, 




Moors seem to be acquiring confidence in the Spaniar^^Bs, 
and disposed to submit quietly to their rule. Deput-^ — a- 
tions have arrived from villages, tendering submissi( 
and allegiance. Only yesterday afternoon one of th< 
came in, apparently the corporation of some MoorL. "^^ 

douar, anxious to see the General-in-Chief, and to pi ^ 

sent a modest tribute of fowls and eggs. Unfortunate!^ — ^7 
0*DonneU was absent. The ex-chief of a tribe, whor" ^ 
the Emperor's Government had deprived of his ftTitlinrit;^ ^> 
has offered to bring 13,000 men under Spanish goveri 
ment, provided he be restored to his station. Thei 
would be no difiBculty in forming a native corps hei 
and O'Donnell entertains the project The soldiers ai 
others who have presented themselves are assured 
good treatment, of the possession of their horses, 
security for their women, and of twice the pay they g( 
from the Emperor of Morocco ; and, as they find that th 
Christians are fair in their dealings and keep their w( 
they show a disposition to accept the terms, and somi 
have gone away again to inform their relatives and friendi 
that the unbelievers offer good conditions and may 
trusted. There is in this country — as might be expecteSf 
from the vicinity of French colonies — a party in fayouiT 
of European rule, and which the Spaniards call the> 
Argelino or Algerine party, which would prefer foreign 
domination to that of their present sovereign. That 
party, of course, rallies round the Spanish banner ; and 
now, for the first time since this army landed in Afirica, 
information is obtained of the position of the enemy, the 
nature of the country, its resources, &c. When Prim 
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-w&ai out to reconnoitre a day or two ago, and advanced 

a couple of leagues towards Tangier, he passed through 

BOYeral Tillages, the inhabitants of which showed no 

signs of terror, nor sought to avoid the foreign soldiers, 

the report of whose orderly, inoffensive behaviour had 

already reached them. The Tetuan Moors have actually 

entreated the Spanish authorities to extend the term 

onginally fixed for those inhabitants who have fled to 

i^tom to and take possession of their homes. They 

*^aTe been granted until to-morrow. Some appear to 

'^ve fled far, and others have been prevented returning 

"7 terror of armed bands, probably wandering, thieving 

®^*agglers from the routed army. For protection from 

^ese, some of the country people have asked to retain 

^heir arms, and have been allo'wed to do so. In Tetuan 

^|;ll the arms have been called in by the authorities, but 

"*• very much doubt whether all, or nearly all, have been 

^ven up, although a great number of old unserviceable 

^capons have been sent into store. The number of the 

bounded Moors left in hospital here was exaggerated by 

^Umour. I hear that there are not much more than 

lOOO of the worst wounded. All who could hobble or 

^rawl fled on the approach of the Spaniards. I told you 

that on Sunday forenoon, from the hill of the Casbah, we 

Baw a long train of Moors making for the lateral valley 

that leads towards Tangier. When Bios's troops crowned 

the height, a large body of Moorish horse (about 2000, 

it is said) was just outside the western gate of Tetuan, 

and it was at them that the shots were fired from the 

gans on the citadel. 

There seems no danger of a scarcity of supplies here, 
even were communication by sea cut off The drove 
of oxen and cows that accompanied the army from the 
lines of Ceuta is now large and on the increase. Twenty 
beasts were purchased the oilier day by the commissariat 
for little more than £20 sterling. They are small, but, 
even were they smaller, the price is ridiculously low. 
The people of the surrounding country, which is thickly 
sprinkled with villages and hamlets, show every dispo- 
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sition, T am assured, to bring in articles for sale, fte 
ntmost pains having been taken to convince them that 
the Spaniards pay for everything. The Spanish Boldier, 
as I have taken occasion more than once to remark, is 
habituaUy good-tempered and well-behaved, and I attri- 
bute this in great measure to his sober habits. He does 
not irritate his system and his temper by the abuse of 
strong drinks, as English and French soldiers are but 
too apt to do, especially under circumstances of hardship 
and exposure. He is no dram-dnnker, or consumer of 
that deleterious absinthe which plays such mischief 
among the French army in Africa. To his sobriety is 
unquestionably to be chiefly set down the scarcity of 
cases of misconduct in the army, which it would be un- 
just not to recognise and extol. Living, as I have now 
done since the end of last November, in the very midst 
of the soldiers, with their tents all around, and often veiy 
near to mine, I have not once seen or heard of a fight 
among theoi, scarcely so much as a brief dispute or verbal 
brawl, and couVts-martial have been almost unknown. 
Without going nearly so far as some of my Spanish 
friends, who, ih their naive enthusiasm at their recent 
successes over these undisciplined, ill-armed, and iD- 
commanded Africans, sometimes proclaim their infantry 
to be the first in the world, I must admit that they 
possess qualities which constitute them excellent mate- 
rials for the manufacture of first-rate armies ; and their 
conduct towards the natives is, as far as I have as yet 
had opportunities of observing and ascertaining, exempt 
from reproach. It were desirable, however, that while 
respecting persons and their immediate property, they 
should show more consideration for one branch of the 
wealth of this country, and that is its orchards. It is 
quite necessary that the soldier should boil his pot ; but, 
at the expense of a little more trouble, he might manage 
to do so with less precious fuel than fruit-trees. If this 
army, or a considerable portion of it, passes the spring 
in and around Tetuan, as is highly probable, I fear the 
rich orchards that surround us will be grievously de- 
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rastated. Orange and almond trees are really too 
agreeable in their aspect, and too valuable in their pro*- 
luce, for one to behold them without regret serving to 
[>ook the beans and bacon of hungry battalions. I be- 
lieve that the attention of the military authorities has 
been called to the abuse, and doubtless means will be 
taken to check it. An active provost and guard, in- 
trusted with a reasonable latitude as to the infliction of 
prompt punishment on oflfenders taken in the act, would 
also be a most useful institution, more for the town than 
for the camp, and less for the soldiers than for the host 
of canteenmen, petty vendors of sundries, and equivocal 
t^amp-followers of all descriptions, who stick to the skirts 
rf this army, and have lately much increased in numbers, 
^nd are likely stiU further to do so, now that it is in 
possession of a considerable town. 

By this time you will have learnt the honours be- 
stowed on General 0*Donnell, whose title of Count of 
^ticena, a simple titulo de Costilla^ has been exchanged, 
^ reward for his late successes, for that of Duke of 
C*etuan, with the grandeeship of Spain of the first class. 
phis liberal recognition of their General's services has, 
- believe, given general satisfaction in the army, and 
'^esterday and the evening before numerous bodies of 
officers visited the Commander-in-Chief to offer their con- 
gratulations. People now ask what will be done for 
?rim, who certainly, after O'Donnell, is the most pro- 
ninent figure in this army, as he is also the General 
vhom the troops best love and most confide in. He is a 
>om soldier, fearless, daring, and fortunate; to his 
oilitary qualities and never-failing example is due a 
arge share of the successes this army has had in Africa ; 
md in the last and by far the most important engage- 
nent that has yet taken place, he was the first man in 
ihe Moorish battery, riding in at an embrasure, followed 
jj four of his StaffJ and cutting down with his own hand 
the two first of the enemy who barred the passage. At 
bhe moment he did this the troops that immediately 
followed him were almost borne down by a very Heavy 
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fire ; it was a decisive moment, when it became not a 
fault bat a duty in a General to expose himself like a 
regimental officer. When Prim's men saw their Greneial 
suddenly disappear through a narrow opening in a high 
bank, they set up a shout and dashed forward, and Ihe 
Moors, already astounded by the sight g£ five horsemen 
falling suddenly among them, dealing sabre-cuts and 
pistol-shots d discrStiony fell back and quickly fled. 

Generals Echague and La Saussaye and Staff came over 
here yesterday in a steamer from Geuta, to visit the new 
conquest and congratulate their comrades. There has 
been no fighting at Ceuta since our departure. Troops 
went out to the old Moorish haunt, the hoqueUj or pass, 
of Anjera, opposite the Spanish redoubts on the right, 
and burnt some douars, one of which consisted of abont 
140 cottages. A few Moors came down and fired at 
them as they retired, but the fire was trifling and 
scarcely returned. 

We leanft last night that the English admiral at 
G-ibraltar had congatulated the captain of the Spanish 
frigate Blanca on the recent successes before Tetnao, 
congi-atulations which appear to give much satisfaction 
to some of my susceptible friends among the Spaniards, 
who were inclined to be indignant because the English 
Consul at Algesiras did not hoist his colours for the 
victory of the 4th and fall of Tetuan. 



Tettjan, fa, 12. 

Now that fighting is for the time suspended, that no 
Moorish camp is in sight, or restless enemy harassing 
the outposts and provoking repulse, the great question 
of interest here is, and for some days has been, that of 
peace or war. Is the campaign at an end, or not ? Will 
Tetuan prove the limit of advance, or Tangier be shortly 
assailed? The majority of opinions, the unanimity of 
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wishes, were for the first alternatiye ; but it is only since 
yesterday that scarcely any one doubts of its realisation. 
For, yesterday forenoon, four tall and dignified Moors, 
well attired, well mounted, and with an escort, reached 
O'Donnell's headquarters, whither they had been for- 
warded by General Prim, who commands the corps in 
advance, and were ushered into the tent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The details of what passed beneath 
the shade of that sacred canvass are of course environed 
with the customary mystery, but the substance has oozed 
out, and is understood to be to the following effect : — 
The chief of the four envoys was the Kaid of Tangier, 
and he came from Muley Abbas. Eecent events, he said, 
had convinced the Prince that Allah was not on the side 
of the Moors, and that therefore they could not conquer. 
He sent, therefore, to know what the Christians wanted, 
To this O'Donnell replied that he came to Africa to make 
^, and not to make peace, and that he had not autho- 
ity to conclude the latter, nor could he say what terms 
Wfi Government might think fit to demand, but he would 
8end immediately to the Queen of Spain, and would be 
pi^pared with a reply on Thursday next. To this end 
General Uztariz, of the general Staff, left yesterday after- 
^H)on, on board the Vulcano man-of-war steamer, for Ali- 
^nt, whence he will hasten to Madrid and return hither 
5y Thursday, on which day the Moorish deputies will re- 
^it the camp to receive a reply. It is said to be pro- 
'>able that Muley Abbas himself will come to the camp, as 
te has expressed a wish to make the acquaintance of the 
Spanish Commander-in-Chief The Moors say they had 
been deceived as to Spanish power and resources, which 
they had believed to be much less than they have lately 
been shown to be, and they recognise their inability to 
oontinue the struggle. The Spaniards, who, with an obsti- 
Date prejudice that troubles itself little about proofs, see 
iihe agency of the British Consul-General everywhere and 
in everything, of course believe that it is he who has 
misrepresented them to the Moors, forgetting the fact 
^t their long endurance of repeated insults to and 
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aggreBsions upon their African possesBions folly accottntB 
for the low eBtimate formed of their fbrce and energy. 

The question now ia, what termB will Spain demand, 
and will they be such as the Moorish Emperor can and 
ought to accept? The point on which a difficulty is 
most likely to arise is that of the indemnity whicli will 
be claimed from the Moors for the expenses of tbe war. 
There are no means of knowing what those espenses 
have been ; probably General 0*Donnell himself does not 
exactly know them. I hear them, however, estimated at 
very large sums ; and, notwithstanding the proximity of 
the scone of war to tbe Spanish ports, from what I liaye 
seen of tbe lavish manner in wbich everything has been 
done^-of tbe haste, waste, improvidence, and, there can 
be no doubt, exorbitant charges and extensive peculation 
that have attended the supplying of this army — ^it would 
not surprise me to learn that such estimates were conect 
In asserting that there have been mismanagement, mal- 
administration, and mal-practices, I may very possibly 
meet with contradiction from some of the Madrid papers, 
wbich will admit nothing short of perfection in every- 
thing relating to the army of Africa, and to all connected 
with it, and wbose exaggerated %pd fulsome laudation 
of their army, tbeir Generals, tbeir Government, their 
countrymen, and themselves, as well as their calumnies 
and unfounded statements respecting England, can but 
injure their cause and excite the laughter of impartial 
observers. But from persons on the spot, although as 
Spaniards they may not cboose loudly to proclaim tbeir 
concurrence with what I state, no contradiction is to be 
anticipated. The army bas been well supplied, but this 
has been done at an exorbitant cost. The expedition 
was undertaken, as you know, on a sudden, and with 
scarcely any previous preparation. The consequence 
was the long delay within the lines of Ceuta, where 
cholera and profitless combats cost so many lives. That 
the delay and loss might not be greater, it was necessary 
to lavish money and to cast economical considerations to 
the winds. Things were done, said an acute Spanish 
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r to me the other day, d la Inglesa — ^that is to Bay, 
'dless of expense. A most defective administratioii 
ivated the evil. This was to be expected at the 
oencement of a war begun in haste by a nation tm- 
jtomed for nearly half a century to other than civil 
t8ts. A large demand for speedy supplies naturally 
led high prices and heavy charges. Eatious and 
e of the best quality had to be sought in foreign 
tries, because there was no time to prepare them at 
u Beef, biscuit, bacon, and compressed hay have 

in large quantities from England — some compensa- 
for the injury which the Gibraltar merchants assert 
ve been done to the trade of that place by the pre* 
war. A large number of steamers, foreign as well 
lanish, were taken up, generally at prices extremely 
nerative to the owners. Nothing was spared, in 
; and, if the war was to be carried through success- 
in spite of the disadvantage of its premature com* 
ement, it was necessary that nothing should be 
d. But when the question of indemnity, to be paid 
le humbled foe, is brought forward, it may be ques- 
d whetlier that enemy can fairly be made to bear 
ises which were enormously increased by the un- 
i-for hurry in which the struggle was commenced, 
stead of opening the campaign on the Queen's birth- 
its commencement had been postponed, as it per- 
T well might have been, to a later date and a fitter 
n, the Spaniards might have done their fighting, if 
Dr half price, at least for a vast deal less than it has 
them. And it will be only just that the Spanish 
mment should take this into consideration when 
ing its bill on the Emperor of Morocco. We have 
I great things of the resources of the Moorish trea- 

of accumulated treasures, reminding one of the 
lan Nights ; of heaps of gold and jewels, the guards 
[lich, once posted, are relieved only by death, lest 
should reveal the tempting amount of the wealth 
watch over. One is apt to suspect exaggeration in 
tales, and, moreover, the cost of this war, whatever 
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it may prove when all is added up, will nnquestionably 
have been such as miglit well stagger even a wealiMer 
potentate than the sovereign of Morocco can reasonably 
be supposed to be. I am not inclined to think, however, 
that the Spanish Government will show itself gnuqimig^ 
on this occasion, or will insist upon the very last ounce 
of its pound of flesh. Various reasons render a contraiy 
course politic and probable. Spain has no wish to con- 
tinue a war the main objects of which have already been ' 
fully attained. She has raised herself in her own esteem 
by showing that, when the necetaity arises or when die 
chooBes to believe that it has arisen, she is able to put in 
the field a well equipped and efficient army. Sbetas 
shown that she possesses soldiers who will fight, officers 
to lead them, and generals who can command — well 
enough, at any rate, to baffle the slender strategy of the 
Moors. My conviction is that the Spaniards, had they 
to bear the whole cost of the war, would think it a cheap 
price to pay for the amount of self-satisfaction they have 
obtained, and which I am persuaded was its chief object, 
to say nothing of any little pleasant fancies some of the 
more sanguine may have indulged in respecting possible 
European complications, with a vision in the distance ot 
a combined French and Spanish fleet bombarding Gib- 
raltar, with the sole object, of course, of restoring it to 
Spain. There can be no doubt that, besides that self- 
approval which the poet tells us is far preferable to the 
applause of others, Spain has improved her position i^ 
Europe by this war. Her soldiers have fought bravely 
and her people have shown patriotism, and have given 
practical proof of it by pecuniary sacrifices. It will still 
be the opinion of many that she might have chosen better 
means of proving her reviving prosperity and spirit ; but 
she has succeeded in that of her selection, and wiU not 
be refused the amount of credit to which such success 
entitles her. Her object is now attained. The continusr 
tion of the war can but swell the amount to be claimed 
at its conclusion from the Moors. The contest, were it 
prolonged for years, could hardly terminate at a moment 
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tf more complete success. The hostile army has been 
totally defeated, and a great portion of it^, if the accounts 
be correct tliat reach ns from Gibraltar and elsQwhere, 
lias abandoned its colours and. dispersed to its bomes. 
Strong positions, an important town, 100 guns, and nearly 
1000 tents, remain in the hands of the victor. The Span- 
ish anny is content with its laurels, and, although I am 
iure it would cheerfully march onwards if ordered, it 
would assuredly and by its own confession much prefer 
leaving these inhospitable shores and returning to Spain 
to enjoy the hero-wonj^ip that awaits it at the hands of 
its countrymen, and especially of its countrywomen. It 
ironld seem, then, an easy matter to content all parties, 
even the Moors, so far as people can' be content who have 
been beaten into submission. After proving the gallantry 
of her troops, Spain has now an excellent opportunity of 
displaying the moderation and magnanimity of her states- 
iBen by being merciful in her conditions to a vanquished 
foe. 



Tetuan, Fd>. 16. 

Not a shot has been fired since my last letter, nor an 
enemy seen ; and although the precautions usual in war 
fene^re of course taken, it may be said that we are in a 
rtftte of virtual armistice. General Uztariz has not yet 
'"Btnrned from Madrid, but it is understood that the reply 
to the communication of which he was the bearer has 
been tel^raphed, and the Moorish Ambassadors are ex- 
pected here this day to receive it. General Lemery, 
Chief Aide-de-Camp to the King, has been here for the 
l*8t two days, and leaves to-night to return to Madrid. 
He brought an autograph letter from the Queen of Spain, 
expressing her gratitude to the army for its recent sue- 



In consequence of irregularities, certain excesses, and 
some thefts committed by camp-followers, the General-in- 
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Chief has just published a very ligorons bandoj or piocla* 
mation, promising summary and severe punishment (in 
some cases death, in others stripes) to offenders of tiie 
classes therein specified. The protection of fimit-trees 
and of the growing crops is included in the provisions of 
this enactment. Spanish sutlers and shopkeepers aie to 
be allowed to establish themselves here only if they can 
prove their stock*in-trade to be worth 8000 reals (£80), 
and the authorities at the Spanish ports are to refose 
passports for Africa to others. Hitherto any ruffian who 
could muster a skin of wine and m ftring of sausages and 
money enough to pay his passage across the Straits came 
over here, under the false colours of an honest vendor, 
on the look-out for waifs and strays. When Tetuan was 
taken, a number of these established themselves in 
deserted shops or set up stalls in the streets. Since then 
many more vagabonds and equivocal characters have 
been coming in, and complaints have been made of roh- 
beries. Three or four dozen persons of the above stamp 
have been sent off in a string, tied two and two with 
cords, to their respective parishes in Spain, and more 
will doubtless follow. 

Besides adventurers of this class, curiosity to visit 
Tetuan, and to view the beautiful landscape that sur- 
rounds it, has allured hither more respectable visitors, 
including several artists and photographers, who here find 
abundant employment for their pencils and instruments. 
Grand landscapes, beautiful nooks and scraps of rural 
scenery, camp scenes, quaint buildings, strange groups 
of figures, striking heads of Moors and Arabs and Jews 
and negroes, here abound, to say nothing of the view of 
snow-white Tetuan itself, with its tall mosque-tower in 
the centre, its turreted batteries, the emerald-green knoll 
close to its northern extremity, just below the ascent to 
the Casbah, which flanks it on that side, as does a mg- 
ged line of mountains to the south, while the slope in its 
front is thickly clothed with fruit-trees, vines, and tall 
canes. A more beautiful situation than that of Tetuan 
is hardly to be found anywhere. It is surrrounded by 
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rioh valleys and fertile slopes ; its position, open to sea 
and mountain breezes, can hardly be otherwise than 
healthy ; it is only about seven miles &om the sea, and 
is connected with it by a river which labour would doubt- 
less render navigable for larger veBsels than oao at pre- 
Bent aeceud it; finm the sea-shore to within a very few 
hundred yards of its gates the ground is perfectly level, 
and therefore most favourable to the construction of a 
nulway; there is excellent water in abundance, and the 
soil readily yields an immense variety of the productions 
both of the temperata and the torrid zones ; there are 
good fishing grounds near at hand, and I have no doubt 
an abundance of game, although the march and presence 
or saccessive armies and the amount of firing that haa * 
btely gone on in this neighbourhood have for the moment 
snured it away. In short, Tetaan, in the hands of a civil- 
ised and industrious people, ought to, and no donbt 
I'ould, become a most flourishing city. The first thing 
to le done would be to clean out the town, a process as 
yet but very partially accomplished, and to spread the 
Prodigious amount of manure that would thereby be col- 
J'-'cfed over the neighboaring country, of which it would 
'i?rtilise many thonaauds of acres, whose crops, if at all 
pfoportionate to the antiquity and fragranceof the fecun- 
dating material, onght to be of unparalleled richness. As 
i^gards the railway, one for horse- carriage 8 is in course 
If construction. The telegraph is already established, 
its posts and wires doubtless muob puzzling any inquisi- 
t\yQ Moors who may observe them through telescopes 
from distant hills. The river is extremely tortuous on 
its way from the town to the sea. At a short distance 
^m the latter it becomes more navigable than at its 
aonth, where it is choked by an accumulation of sand. 
^me of the kinds of fish on this part of the Barbary 
3oast — that is to say, from Ceuta southwards — are so 
[nnoh prized that fishing-boats have come from very dis- 
tant Spanish ports, since the Spanish occupation has per- 
Btitt-ed them to pursue their avocati on without fear of mol- 
fction. With respect to game, I perceive by letters 
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from sportiDg friends in England that the mention I hiTe 
made of the nuuierous coveys of partridgeB and bwum 
of irabbits met with on our tediona match Bouthwardg lu 
induced a belief that the fowling'-piece ie heaid hare lU 
often as the rifle, and that there has been greater elangk 
ter of birds and wild animalB than of Moors and Spaaiaii. 
But either there is httlo taste for sporting in this timj^ 
or the possibility of indulging it was not anticipated, W 
the only partridge I have seen, otherwise than on tht 
wing, was one that a soldier caught one day (8| 
soldiers catch anything, even monkeya) when out gattat 
ing wood. It was a remarkably fine bird, red-le^ej 
larger than the European red-Ieggod partridge, andhadi 
peculiar plumage of black and daik green featliers sbont 
the head. I dare say it would have been excellenl 
ing had it not been spoilt by the execrable devices off 
Spanish soldier-cook. Never, more than in this uajt 
was the proverb appropriate which says tliat " God saaJl 
meat, but the devil sanda cooks." It needs a etmag 
stomach and a good appetite (which latter ie pretty f*i 
eral here) to enable one to swallow the hoTrible cie«(^ 
concocted by these unifomied Soyers, Of harea I heit 
seen none, but should suppose there must be plen^- 
Rabbits, as I have before said, are in many places i* 
plentiful as in a warren, Nor are larger animals wantiiiB 
at no great distance. A French gentleman now " 
and who some years ago visited and shot in the vi. 
of Tetuan, has pointed out to me hills where he deaoriUt 
wild boars to be almost as numerous as rabbits in thi 
plain. The severe cold we have load for the lastthi* 
or four days ought to bring some of them down to ti 
lower grounds. Snow fell yesterday in the streets < 
Tetuan, and the iuhabitants seemed to gaze at it «il 
astonishment. A Jew, apparently about 45 years oftff 
told me he remembered to have seen it only once be&^ 
in his life. A tin bucket of water which stood outsit 
my tent last night was frozen this morning several inflli* 
thick, and to-day the bigheat mountain, visible is wHt^ 
and several much lower summits are thickly sprintM 
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witi enow. Even, however, if this unusually eevere 
weitlier sLould drive sanglier into tlie valleys, I know 
not whether it will be practicable to pursue him far, ex- 
Mpt with an escort or In pretty strong parties, for there 
are still armed bands hovering in the neighbourhood, 
although by no moans numerons, bo far as we can learn, 
and invariably disappearing when a reconnoiBsance goes 
out Two soldietB washing their linen in the river, at 
no great distance from town and camp, were wounded 
the other day. Several reconnoissances by small bodiea 
of troope have been made in various directions during the 
laat few days, but they have met with nothing remarkable 
"r requiring note. The consideration of the Spanish 
gfmerais for the natives is carried to a high pitch. Gen- 
eial Tnron was out reconnoitring the other day with a 
lew battalions, when, on approaching a village, some of 
tie inhabitants came out to meet him, and to beg he 
ifould not march through the place becauso their women 
"ere there, and they feared their being seen. The Gene- 
ral, very goodnaturedly, complied with the request, and 
made a circuit round the village. 

With respect to the interior of Tetuan, I have scarcely 
'"jthing to add to former letters. It containa little 
Woithy of remark in tlie way of aroViitecture. Its mosques 
ate Tery plain, and its houses, with a few exceptions, are 
uf A mean description. The Moors have been emerging 
ifom their hiding-places and coming in from the neigh- 
Ixiuring villages and country houses, where they had 
tatan refuge either from the exaesaes and violence of 
tbeirown countrymen or on the approach of the Spaniards, 
and the city baa assumed a much more populous appear- 
ance. The bazaar is still desolate — a mass of rubbish, 
liin, and conftision ; but some street shops are open here 
and there, besides those kept by Jews and by Spanish 
Jiitraders, and some Moorish cafes have also resumed 
tteir trade. The coffee they provide, made in the Turk- 
Jeh manner, with the grounds in it, is by no means bad, 
"ut the places in which it ie vended are dark, dirty holes, 
bung with fiiBty matting. I yesterday found a French 
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artist sketching the interior of one of them, but he w{l^ 
ill-satisfied with his subject, and declared that Algiers^ 
when first taken by the French, offered fer better ma- 
terials for the painter. The motley aspect of the Tetuan 
streets cannot fiul, however, to furnish striking groti|tf 
for pencil and brush. In the more crowded thorough- 
fares passage is often difficult in the busy hours of the 
day, and especially in the main street, leading down to 
the great Plaza de Espana (how different in appearance 
firom its Roman namesake !), in which it is said that 
12,000 men might be drawn up, and to the Jewish quar- 
ter. The dirty, squalid-looking Jews, in their skull-caps, 
linen trousers, and tattered cloaks or burnouses, have 
gained confidence from the protection afforded them, and 
elbow their way with little ceremony through the groups 
of Spanish soldiers, who, in yellow undress jackets or in 
brown surtouts, stand at the shop doors bargaining for 
beans, sausages, aguardiente, and others of their favourite 
delicacies. The Moors stalk slowly along, grave, erect, 
and apparently unobservant, or sit in twos and threes in 
the portals of houses, and watch — often, as it seems to 
me, with unfriendly scowl — ^the passage of the Christian 
invader. Yonder passes a bundle of clothes, more or 
less ragged and unclean, surmoimted by an enormous 
straw hat, pressed down over the face and completely 
covering the shoulders of the wearer. From beneath 
the drapery appear the lower halves of two very lean 
brown legs, the feet pertaining to which are thrust, 
stockingless, into huge slippers, once yellow. There is 
nothing to indicate the sex of this ambulant object, hut 
you are informed that it is an ancient female Moor. 
Here comes a party of oflScers bent on purchases. There 
is a mania for buying all kinds of articles of Moorish 
manufacture — ^guns, swords, goomiasj gold embroidered 
girdles, kerqjiiefs and scarfs, silver ornaments from 
Tamsna, in the far interior of Morocco, bottles of scent, 
and frippery and tawdry of every description. Notwith- 
standing the recent sack, the demand has caused a laxge 
supply of many of these articles to be produced, and I 
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Suspect that the Children of Israel, who are the principal 
'Vendors, or who, at any rate, act as go-betweens witli 
Christian and Moor, must be making something hand- 
some in the way of brokerage. One article very much 
demanded, but as yet not supplied, is monkeys. There 
^8 a proverbial saying in Spain about the monkeys of 
Tetuan, but it appears to be founded in error, like many 
other sayings of the kind. These interesting and much- 
CK)veted animals reside at a place called Sheshuan, some 
tvrenty-four hours' journey hence, and whence, owing to 
'he war and state of the country, it has hitherto been 
mpossible to obtain any. Pending their arrival, all 
tianner of Jewish and Moorish finery, trinkets, and 
clothes are sought after, even when not in the very 
reshest and cleanest state, and it is evident that the 
Moorish style will be all the vogue in Madrid this spring. 
Trom what I hear, there was a good deal of old china in 
Tetuan, but it was nearly all smashed by those terrible 
avages, the warriors of Muley Abbas and Sidi Achmet. 
L large quantity which was in one of the best houses in 
he town was found unbroken, and was set apart, as 1 hear, 
o be sent to the Queen; so that it perhaps formed the con- 
ents of one or more of a number of heavy wooden cases 
vhich lately went to Madrid, with tents, banners, &c., under 
tharge of^an aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Seven or eight ovens are already at work in Tetuan, 
tnd others are being prepared, to complete the number 
)f sixteen, for the baking of bread for the use of the 
imay ; 10,000 rations of fresh bread were issued to-day, 
ind must be a pleasant change to the troops, long accus- 
x>med to hard biscuit. This latter article must have cost 
large sums to the Spanish Government during the present 
war, for, owing to the frequent damp to which it was 
exposed, a great deal of it got mouldy, and had to be 
thrown away. 



Since the above was written, the Moorish envoys have 
been to camp for the reply to their inquiry as to the 
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conditions on which the Spaniards are willing to make 
peace. They were the same persons who came hefore, 
the principal among them being a dark, resolute, haughty- 
looking man, who is said to be the Gbvemor of Tangier 
and the 'RiS, He has lately been fighting against the 
Spaniards, and in the course of conversation casuallj 
mentioned that on the 1st of January, in the action of 
Castillejos, he cut down several Moors, who persisted in 
running away when he wanted them to fight. The 
envoys came from the camp of Muley Abbas, at about 
four leagues from Tetuan, on the road to Tangier. They 
were at once introduced into the tent of O'Donnell, 
before whom they sat in their usual attitude of respect, 
with their hands resting on their knees and their pahns 
turned upwards. The General complimented them on 
the valour of their troops, saying that if the Spaniards 
had prevailed it was because justice was on their side. 
The interview was not long, and after it was over the 
Moors went into a tent occupied by some of the Staff and 
took coflfee. They brought with them a box, carefully 
enveloped in canvass, as a present to the General, and 
there was much conjecture among the bystanders as to 
its contents, which proved to be some extremely fine 
dates. They also brought some bags of the same for 
their acquaintances among the Staff oflScers^ between 
whom and them there was much cordiality during the 
rather long time the Moors remained in camp. One of 
these, when the amicable intercourse was at its height, 
said, with a peculiar smile, " Good friends and sincere 
though we be to-day, to-morrow, if we meet in the field, 
we shall be as bitter enemies as ever." These words 
were variously commented upon, and by some were 
thought to bode ill for that peace which here is generally 
desired. It was not far from sunset when the Moorish 
cavalcade left the camp, accompanied by General Kios, 
.Governor of Tetuan ; and as the strangely-attired Moham- 
medans wound down the slope that leads from headquar- 
ters tents to the road, their draped and hooded figures, 
sitting tall upon their high saddles covered with crimson 
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^!ue cloth, their outlandish accoutrements and their 
af men on foot (consistiug chiefly of Moors of 
I Bifi^ and inclnding a rciy etriking-lnoking black 
I, with a large silver ring through one ear), con- 
1 curiouflly with the modem uniformfi of General 
B and his Staff, and with tlie shining helmets and 
' IT array of the party of cavoJry that brought up the 
It was like a scene in a play. The Hoors sleep 
■Tetuan to-night. They are to take coffee wiUi 
il Rtoe, and to ■visit the office of the electric tele- 
bb, and will return to their camp to-morrow morning. 
I their way to this camp to-day tliey saw General 
pii whose tents are in front of Tetuan, and who, like 
Bnerons enemy as he is, is always particularly kind 
B attentive to the Moors who come in hifi way. When 
i envoys last came, he made one of them a present 
k revolver, discharging it in hie presence that he 
it see the rapidity of the fire. To-day he gave him 
KiQition for it, expressing a hope that it would not 
d against Spaniards. 

B impression ia camp to-night seems unfavourable 
The conditions proposed to the Moors are not 
wwn, but it is feared that they are exorbitant. There 
i> a talk of 400,000,000 of reals for the expenses of the 
w»r, and the cession of Tetuan to the Spanish Crown. 
These would certainly be ungenerous and anreasonabI« 
'^'^aditions, and, although my information comes from a 
qiiarter in which I have confidence, I can hardly believe 
I' correct ; or, if it be so, we may suppose that the 
Spanish Government is asking more than it means to 
t^lte. It would have a better effect, however, to ask 
moderate terms and insist upon them. As for Tetuan, 
» wodld be of little valne to the Spaniards, since it has 
W port, nor any safe anchorage in east winds, and, as 
for the richness of the countrj-, which I have deiiori)>od, 
tjiere i» plenty of rich land in Spain to reolaim and cul- 
I'ate before Spaniards need go and seek it iiliroad. The 
probabilities are, that if Tetuan were ceded to Kpiiin, it 
'^culd be again taken from her by a fliirpiiBu (m, ^avei ' 
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other former SpaDish possessions in Africa have beeti^ 
and as Melilla would have been, were it wortih the taking) 
the first time that some* careless Miniater of War left it 
with a slender garrison, or ill supplied with means of 
defence. As for the £4,0(K),000 sterliDg, said to be claimed 
for the expenses of the war, I fear the sum will stagger 
the Moorish Emperor, even though it be payable, as I 
am told, in instalments at long intervals. Within a 
short time we shaU doubtless know something more 
positive on all these points. 



Tetuak, FdK 19. 

The conditions on which the Spanish Government has 
informed the Moors that it is ready to make peace may 
possibly transpire at Madrid and reach you before this 
letter. In case they should not do so, I will tell you 
what they are here believed to be. In the first place, 
the cession to Spain of all the territory recently acquired 
by her arms ; an indemnity for the expenses of the war 
of 200,000,000 reals, or £2,000,000 sterling (there are 
persons who believe the indemnity claimed to be donble 
that amount) ; a Spanish Minister resident and a mis- 
sionary college at Fez; a treaty of commerce placing 
Spain on the same footing with the most favoured nation. 
There are, perhaps, minor conditions, relating to the 
confirmation and future observance of former treaties 
between Spain and Morocco, &c. ; but the above are the 
principal points of the proposed treaty of peace, and the 
knowledge of them has caused much surprise and some 
disgust in this army. The condition relating to the 
cession of territory is generally blamed. It is said to 
mean the whole of the country over which this army has 
passed — the land, that is to say, from Ceuta to Tetuan, 
between the sea and the mountains. This really seems 
an arrangement too unprofitable and even inconvenient 
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■ die Spaniards, and too likely to give rise to fi«qaent 
■pntea and coUkicBiB, for it to be the one really iu- 
^^ea. There ia not a town nor even » \iUage in the 
kole distance, and vhat can Spain want with a troct of 
■Well and jnngle trhich would need great labour in ' 
»^™g and draining before it could be brongbt into 
ultivation, and to protect which fiom Moorish incnrsions 
► ooMiderable permanent force wonJd be required? It 
^~nld Beem more probable that the demand is for the 
W ronnd Centa {up to the slopes of the Sierra Bnllones) 
V>i for the city of Tetuan, with the valley between it 
SM the sea. In either case it is looked npon here as 
pjndicioQs and nngeueroos. In fact, since the cocdi- 
"^ traaBpired, this army is becoming exceedingly 
xaah. The view takeo here of the whole circnni- 
Micea of the case is very different from that which 
tenia to have been adopted and acted upon in Sladiid 
'^cila. Ai^uing npon the tacit admission that the 
■•tt object of this war has been to acqoire credit for 
^ Spanish army and increased cousi deration for Spain 
I a nation, the military complain that the conclusion 
ats the commencement, and that the exactions of the 
^plomatist tarnish the laurels of the soldier. In short, 
JJ" this matter the Camp is at variance with Court and 
^aoiaet. I hear the case stated as follows : The diffi- 
''^ties of the war, enhanced by its hasty commencement, 
P^ed forth the best qnalitiea of the Spanish soldier, and 
y their exhibition were surmounted; he gained reputa- 
o1^!j-'* Europe by his patience under hardship, his ready 
™dience to his superiors, his excellent conduct in camp, 
^^a also by his bravery in the field ; after three months 
suffering from climate and disease, combined \tith 
twT ^*tiguing duty, and during which he fought in 
eoty combats and skumishes without being once de- 
^*«d, ho beat a large force of the enemy out of atrong 
^sitions, captming the whole of his artillery and camp, 
tot 1 ^ * conaeqnence of this complete victory a^^ qJ ^^ 
ej r. ^"°t: of the Moors, entering Tetuaa Vfitluu tortv- 
Bttt lioura. In the town his behaviour waa exemplary, 
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and not a single excess was oommitted among the nn- 
fortonate inhabitants, who welcomed him as their pre- 
server from the ill-usage of their own fellow-subjedfl. 
While it is admitted that the Moors have proved a £» 
less formidable foe than many anticipated, it is at the 
same time maintained, and not without reason, that the 
whole course of the campaign has done credit to the 
Spanish soldier, and consequently to the Spanish nation. 
And when the Moors, finding themselves unable to con- 
tend with the far greater military resources of Spain, and 
being also, it is believed, sorely distressed by civil dis- 
sensions, applied humbly and cordially for peace, con- 
fessing themselves beaten, and craving to know on what 
conditions it would be conceded, it was hoped iiere that 
the Spanish Government would show itself generous, and 
thus further add to the credit which Spain is thought to 
have acquired by the war. Those who hoped that now 
declare themselves grievously disappointed. The tenor 
of the communications received from the Moors, and the 
demeanour of their envoys, have also excited a certain 
interest and sympathy for them. The bravery of many 
among them, as evinced on various occasions, is undeni- 
able and great ; and had all fought equally well, and had 
they had the science and discipline of Europeans, the 
result of the campaign might have been different. Their 
chiefs evidently feel bitterly their defeat and humiliation. 
The tears started from the eyes of one of the four who 
have twice been to camp, on some remark being made 
during their first interview with General O'Donnell that 
brought bis countrymen's reverses to his mind. The last 
letter from Muley Abbas to the Spanish Commander-in- 
Chief, brought by the Ambassadors on Thursday last, was 
courteous, gentle, and even friendly. " God grant," it 
concluded, " that the answer of Her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain may be such as to restore the former cordial 
understanding between the two nations." It is much 
feared that the answer will hardly have proved of such 
a nature. The condition of the Moors must, it is thought, 
be very bad for them to accept the terms proposed. Some 
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ftiink Uiey may, perhaps, accept them in principle, suh- 
ject to reductions to be settled by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion. The universal opinion here (at least, not one 
dissentient voice has yet reached me) is, that it is folly 
ft)r Spain to covet territory in Africa, beyond the small 
oxtent round Ceuta which would insure her unmolested 
possession of that place. " We have plenty of waste 
Xand of our own in Spain," say the Spaniards here ; " and 
«is to Tetuan, it would be only an expense and a burden. 
It could be useful to us only if we desired to found an 
extensive colony in Morocco, as the French have in 
-Algiers, and to extend our possessions by successive 
conquests." The prevalent opinion here seems to be — 
and you will, probably, agree with me that it is the 
correct one — ^that Spain should have confined her de- 
mands to what she originally asked for ; that is to say, 
the tract of country round Ceuta which her redoubts now 
defend, with, perhaps, a little extension on the right, 
towards the pass known as the Boquete de Anghera, in 
order to render her position more secure and easily de- 
fensible. As regards the expenses of the war, I cannot 
think but that they must have amounted to £2,000,000 
sterling ; indeed, the lowest estimate I have heard has 
been nearly double that sum ; but the fact is that there 
are extremely few persons in camp in a position to esti- 
mate them, and those few may think it right not to be 
communicative on the subject. The feeling among the 
officers, however, seems to be not to press too hard on 
the Moors as regards the money question. Some pro- 
pose that they should pay the interest on the war's 
cost ; others that they should pay the capital, or a moiety 
of it, in easy instalments. The payment of the two 
millions claimed is, I understand, to be spread over four 
years. 

Notwithstanding that the conditions laid down for 
Moorish acceptance are, as you will gather from the pre- 
ceding, here considered exorbitant and unacceptable, the 
general opinion continues to be that the war is at an 
end. Some compromise, it is thought, will be come to. 
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England and France, I have heard it snggestedf will 
exercise their influence to check the avidity of the 
Spanish Government One thing is very plain to me, 
and that is that O'Donnell is wanted in Madrid. Some 
think he is of the same opinion, and that he may possibly 
soon return thither in company with his wife, who arrived 
at Custom-house Fort yesterday evenmg from Spain to 
visit her new duchy of Tetuan, in which town she has 
taken up her quarters. She was accompanied by eight 
or ten friends, both military and civilian. She will hardly 
be much enchanted by the aspect of Tetuan, and still 
less is she likely to be charmed by the odours that reign 
there. The Spanish broom has done something, bnt a 
great deal still remains to be done* It is to be feared 
the habits of the inhabitants render complete purification 
next to impossible. The place is ground in with dirt. 
Cholera, which has stuck to this army from its very first 
formation — in the dep6ts in Spain, at Ceuta, on the 
Serallo Heights, and .in the Azmeer Marsh, and which 
still chngs to it— has shown itself among the people of 
Tetuan. There have already been a good many cases, 
and not a few deaths. The Jews teU me that a number 
of their people have died of it, and they seem alarmed. 
Closely packed as they are, and uncleanly as are many 
of their habitations, it is to be apprehended that the 
disease will commit great ravages among them. Their 
houses are, for the most part, smaU and low, seldom 
having more than one floor above the ground, with 
perhaps a little room or two encroaching on the azotea or 
platform roof. They seem very prolific, for one sees 
swarms of children, and, as they are penned up in a 
certain portion of the town forming their ghetto or barrio^ 
they are obliged to find room as they can ; the conse- 
quence, of course, being crowded dwellings. In the 
army there still is cholera, but it is now looked upon 
almost as a matter of course. I have not heard of its 
having increased, and the present encampments are in 
healthier positions than many this army has held. The 
severe cold we have lately had — some snow and hail, 
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anil two nights of very liard froet — bas natarally been 
miftiToiirable to the health of the soldier, imperfectly 
ptoleoted as he is by a single canvans, and having a great 
deal of night duty in the open field. The chief of the 
tinny post-office died yesterday of cholera, and was buried 
lo-day. 



• 



Tetcax, Feh. 20. 
Weatever may be the hopes of peace, preparation con- 
tinu8Bmuchaa if war were expected. Aim ost immediately 
after the capture of Tetuau orders were seut to Oran for 
llie purchase of 350 camels, iu anticipation of a march, 
yesterday ft despatch was sent to expedite the coming 
ot those animals, I hear of other measures being taken 
from which might be argued a probability of the resump- 
tion of hostilities, but too much weight must not be 
attached to them, since, until peace be certain, it la 
o[ course necessary to be at all points prepared for war. 
There is a report of milder conditions having been 
briiught to the Commander-in-Chief by the same steamer 
wliioh conveyed hither the Duchess of Tetuan. 

The news of a reverse experienced by the Spanish 
arms has reached this camp from Melilla. The governor 
of that place, Brigadier Buceta, made a sortie vrith the 
greater part of the garrison, consietiog, I am here told, of 
about 12O0men; he was met by the Moors, sorely beaten, 
and pursued up to the very gates of the fortress, with a 
loaa of 300 men. Nothing could have been more ill- 
timed. Such imaccnstomed success is likely to make 
the Moors more stubborn than they otherwise would have 
teoii as regards the conditions of peace. It is reported 
that Buceta had orders from O'Donnell not to provoke a 
coUision ; and, if ao, he will find himself in an awkward 
position. The usual garrison of Melilla is two battalions 
but it is stated that a third had just arrived to relieve 
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one of tlieto, aud Bnceta profited by tlie preaenoe of tlie 
three U» m»ke his ill-advised attempt He seiznil tijw 
Bome positions and encAmped there two nights, sMii 
tlio mean time the Moors gathered their streoglb asl 
came down upon him. According to one account to 
loss waa 70 killed and 300 wounded. 



Tetuak, P(4, it 
The territory, " acquire d by the Spanish amiB," the p«^ 
petual ceeaioQ of which is demanded by the Governmnit 
of Spain from that of Morocco as one of the conditiona of 
the peace desired, is, I have reason to believe, t 
defined by a line drawn from a point two Idlonietrea 
of Tetuaa, northwards to the redoubt of Isabella II. nul 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The aonthem limit is to be tta 
range of mouutains bounding the valley of Tetuan, sni 
whtoh is the commencenient of the extensive mountainOl* 
district commonly known as the Eiff. The sea forms tto 
northern and eastern boundaries. The district ths 
marked out is a long quadrangle, from thirty to tiiirty-l 
miles iu length, and from four to sevea (according to 
indentations of the shore) in breadtlu Besides a eon 
aiderable portion of mountain, by far the greater part 
it is at present morass and jungle; but, by clearing in 
draining, the whole of the plain, or nearly so, mi^t 
converted into extremely fertile leind, capable of p 
duoiug rich crops of various kinds. It is not, howeffli 
these few square miles of productive soil that can 
coveted by a country which, like Spain, has suchvi 
untUled tracts within its own limits; and, even supposiQ 
tJie whole of the new African province reclaimed 
cultivated, it would not pay the cost of its retentioi 
The neighbourhood is a bad one, and a strong go»f 
would be required by the new possession. The idea is, 
hear, to form Ceuta, Tetuan, MeliUa, and the Cbafsrinn 
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Islands, into a captain-generalcj, and this might be gra- 
tifying to Spanish vanity, although it would assuredly 
be burdensome to Spanish revenue. It is also said that 
Tetuan, like Ceuta, would be declared a free port. This 
intention must be taken in connection with the other 
condition laid down of a treaty of commerce as favourable 
to Spain as any at present existing with the most favoured 
Nation. Tetuan, however, has no port. The town is 
Seven miles from the sea; what is called the port of 
Tetuan is at Fort Martin, where is the mouth of a narrow 
^ver, which at present, owing to a sandbar, can be 
Entered only by small vessels. The coast is a parti- 
cularly dangerous one in east winds; and, since this 
Hrmy has been here, vessels have repeatedly been obliged 
to put back to Gibraltar, Algesiras, &c., without landing 
their cargoes. Doubtless the port might be improved, 
but nothing could ever make it a good one or accessible 
for large ships. If there be any unconfessed idea that 
Tetuan might become a depot of foreign goods, to be 
thence smuggled into the interior, it would be well' to 
bear in mind that the Moorish Government derives its 
chief revenue from custom-house duties, and would assur- 
edly be on its guard, and use every precaution against 
contraband practices. On the other hand, close to the 
new Hispano-African province are our old friends the 
Biffians. How long a time would elapse before forays 
and outrages on their part would form grounds for fresh 
disputes between the Madrid and Fez Governments? 
The Emperor would declare his inability to coerce or 
chastise those warlike and predatory tribes, and would 
perhaps authorise and request the Spaniards to revenge 
their own injuries. But the Eiffians are needy, hardy 
barbarians, living in a labyrinth of mountains, and more 
difficult to deal with even liian those Kabyles who so long 
gave trouble to the French. It would hardly suit Spain 
to enter into such a contest, an5 it would be rather unjust 
to make it a castis belli with the Emperor of Morocco that 
he did not himself fight the Spaniards' battles with a 
people who are only nominally his subjects. In short, 
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the possession of the new province would, acoording . 
everjr probability, lead Spaia in* new and cosdy wa»^ 
while — supposing even that these were avoided — ^it codg^ 
be of no earthly benefit to her. Such is the geneia^^ 
opinion here, although it does not appear to be shared at^ 
Madrid. In camp I have not yet heard a dissentient ^ 
voice from the view I have just stated. Among the 
numerous officers whose opinions on the subject I have 
had opportunity of gathering, there are many who would 
gladly, as military men, see the war prolonged, in hopes 
of its giving them promotion and distinction; bnt, almost 
to a man, they admit that the true policy of Spain is now 
to terminate it. They see that their country has nothing 
to gain by the prolongation of a contest with a foe whose 
most signal defeat affords but little glory, whilst the 
climate, disease, and inevitable hardships, cause greater 
loss of men than would be suffered in a campaign against 
a disciplined and really formidable enemy. The general 
feeling is that, however long this war might last, Spain 
would never find an opportunity of terminating it under 
more favourable circumstances than the present ; and it 
is a subject of general regret that, as there can scarcely 
be a doubt, her Government has demanded terms of peace 
so exorbitant that, whether accepted or declined, the 
mere fact of their having been put forward will lessen 
the credit acquired by the recent triumphs of the army. 

A messenger from Muley Abbas arrived at Tetuan on 
the afternoon of the 20th, and left yesterday. He brought 
a letter from the Moorish commander, the purport of 
which, although it was couched in generalities, is, if it 
has been rightly translated by the interpreters, rather 
favourable than otherwise to the probabilities of peace, 
and even to the acceptance of the onerous terms proposed. 
The main object of the missive was, however, to say that 
a reply could not be given for a few days. If the nego- 
tiations should fall through, and hostilities recommence, 
I see little chance of anything important being done for 
the next two or three weeks at the least. There are 
points to be fortified in this neighbourhood, and various 
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tilings to be arranged, the enumeration of which would not 
interest yon, which must cause delay. After arriving at 
I'ort Martin, within seven miles of Tetuan, seventeen 
days passed before anything was done. A march of seven 
leagues to Tangier will require other and greater prepa- 
^i^tioa It is O'Donnell's system to make everythhig 
^ecnre. Nor can we be suprised at this when we con- 
sider the effect a single reverse would have, not only 
Xipon his personal position, but upon that of the Govem- 
^3ient he presides over. His enemies in Spain are active 
^nd unscrupulous, and do their utmost to take advan- 
t:age of the opportunities afforded them by his absence. 

It can hardly have failed to suggest itself to General 
O'Donnell that the main object of the Moors may at pre- 
sent be to gain time, in which to collect troops, prepare 
defences, and lay in stores. In the absence of any posi- 
1ive information concerning their proceedings this is no 
improbable conjecture. The army that was routed on 
the 4th inst has,/ we have reason to believe, in great part 
dispersed. It is necessary to muster a new one, to bring it 
up from other provinces of the empire, the military re- 
sources of which cannot be exhausted by the warfare that 
has as yet gone on, and by the scattering of a force pro- 
bably over-rated at 25,000 men. The beaten troops may 
refuse again to confront the Spanish fire, but fresh ones 
may be gathered if time be afforded to bring them up. 
As regards fortifications and defences, nothing certain is 
known, or to which weight can be attached ; but there 
are reports of earth-works being thrown up on the road 
to Tangier, which passes, it is well known, through some 
• long defiles and very defensible positions. We have now 
had a good deal of dry weather, which will have dimi- 
nished the difficulty the Moors experienced in bringing 
up forage for their horses and provisions for themselves — 
a difficulty, according to Moorish accounts, that had much 
to do with the inefficiency shown in recent contests by a 
part of the forces engaged. In short, all things consi- 
dered, and bearing in mind the wily character of these 
Africans, it seems by no means improbable that the mis- 

s 
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sioDS, and letters, and smooth words, and sweet gifts, and^ 
humble bearing, in which thej have so largely deal^ 
since the 4th inst., may be mere dust in the eyes of th^ 
Christian, and that they await bat the moment when ihe^ 
shall find themselves reinforced, and prepared to bid hkn 
come on and do his worst, in a conn^ where he wiU no 
longer have the sea for his base of operations and medium 
of supplies. In Spain, where the people and the press 
seem drunk with recent success, this probability may be 
disdainfully refused consideration, but it is not the less 
deserving to be weighed. The war party in Spain 
appears at present deaf to reason ; it dreams of seeing the 
Spanish flag hoisted, not only in Tangier, but, unless the 
Moors imconditionally submit, also in Fez and Mequinez. 
It seems blind to the very natural question of what terms 
Spain can impose, within Moorish capability to MSi, 
when her army shall have made further conquests, if she 
asks so much on the strength of a single success, and of 
the capture of a city of 30,000 inhabitants.* 



Headquarters Camp, West op Tetuan, March 25. 

The most severely contested, and, as it has proved, 
the decisive and final action of the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco, was fought the day before yesterday, on ground 
a little in front of the camp whence I now write,^-at 
least it commenced a very short distance hence, but 
extended, a protracted line and stubborn conflict, along 
a large front, and to a distance of two and a half leagues 
from Tetuan, and of two from the further extremity of 
the pass of the Fondach — where, and not so much on 
this side of it, an important action ajid a fierce resistance 

* Tovrards the end of February, inaction continuing, the writer weflt 
to Spain for a short period of repose, returning to Africa for the close of 
the campaign. Of tne unimportant combat of the 11th March, which 
occurred during his absence, some account is hereafter given in the gene- 
ral review of the war. 
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tbesD expected by tlie Spaniards. Of the bare facta 
lat has occurred, of the battle, the Moors' courageous 
ice, their final complete defeat, the heavy lose of the 
Spaniards (larger than has been admitted by official 
returns to have been suffered in any other action of this 
war), of the renewed negotiations, and of the final signa- 
ture of peace by Marehal O'Donaell and Muley Abbas, you 
will already have received tidings. The last sixty houra 
have been so prolific of events, and so much still remains 
to be ascertained, that I do not expect to be able to do 
joBtice to them in the present letter, but merely to give 
yon a general idea of the whole. 

At four o'clock on the morning of the 23d instant, the ' 
dkna Bomided in the streets of Tetuan and in the camps 
in front and rear of the city ; tents were struck, mules 
loaded, and before six the whole Spanish army, between 
20,000 and 25,000 strong, was in motion westwards. In 
Tetuan remained a slender garrison of barely 1500 men; 
tile three forts near the sea, known respectively as Mar- 
!, Cnstom-house, and Star, were intrusted to the cara 
ftunall force of infantry of the line and of a few com- 

s of the Basque contingent, besides the necessary ■ 
Hlerym en for working the guoa. It was evident the 
"neral-in- Chief expected to have occasion for every 
Wati he could mnster. The order of march was in par- 
^!el colnmna, and was led by thai portion of the first 
oorps which lately came to Tetuan from the lines of 
Ceuta. These were the same regiments which first i 
landed in Africa, and fought in the sharp action of the 
25th of November, and now they led the van in the 
closing fight of the war. They were eight battalions, 
with two batteries of mountain artillery, and a small 
body of cavalry, forming a. division, commanded by Lien- 
tenant-Gcueral Echague and Maj or-Qeneral Sir Eichard I 
La Saussaye. They were followed by Marshal O'Donnell 
and his Staff, swollen by the presence of a number of 
fitfeign officers, most of whom have arrived since the I 
^Bfaire of Tetuan, and two or three of whom were slightly I 
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more important action of the day before yesterday. 
Their tents stand together in headquarters camp, and 
that section of it is facetiously denominated La Legion 
Etranghre^ "the Foreign Legion." There are several 
Prussians, a Russian, an Austrian, Swedes, and Baya- 
nans, and one Frenchman, Baron Claiy. I have seen it 
repeatedly stated in print that there were British officers 
at these headquarters ; but that is not the case. The 
mistake may have arisen from the visits that have occa- 
sionally been made to the camp and to Tetuan by officers 
of Gibraltar garrison, or, more probably, from the fact 
that an Englishman holding the rank of colonel of cavalry 
in the Spanish army has served throughout the whole 
war on O'Donnell's Staff, without pay, and at his own 
charges. The Comte d^Eu, son of the Duke de Ne- 
mours, a gallant young soldier and general favourite, is 
also still here ; and this, I think, completes our list of 
distinguished foreigners. To return to the order of 
march. After the Staff came the second corps, the fighting 
corps par excellence, under its dashing chief Don Juan 
Prim, and the third corps, under Ros de Olano ; then came 
the baggage, protected in rear by the first division of the 
reserve. The line of march was flanked and protected 
on the right by the second division of the reserve, under 
General Rios, which moved along the heights — a fortun- 
ate precaution, since it fell in with a large body of Moors 
hurrying in the contrary direction, with the manifest in- 
tention of getting in the rear of the Spaniards. Rios's 
was probably the strongest division in the field, includ- 
ing, as it did, five-sixths of the Basque contingent, lately 
arrived. This contingent is 3000 strong, most of them 
young soldiers, but all active, hardy fellows, whose flat 
red caps (the Pyrenean heret) recalled to the minds of 
many here present the chapelgorris and Carlists of the 
civil war now twenty years concluded. Distributed 
among the various divisions went the whole of the moun- 
tain artillery (borne on mules), and two batteries of field 
artniery of four guns each. Also the cavalry, which is 
but a small force — that arm having suffered considerably 
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during the present war. The whole number of combat- 
ants is here estimated at fiillj 25,000, and very pro- 
bably was not less. Upwards of 40,000 rations are now 
drawn daily for the Spanish army in Africa, which, 
allowing for the double rations of officers, for muleteers, 
camel-drivers, servants, sick, and all classes of non-com- 
batants, as well as for the small garrisons leffc in Tetuan 
and the forts, ought to leave a disposable fighting force 
of at least the number above stated. 

The action commenced at a short league from Tetuan j 
the ground where it terminated, and where the Spaniards 
encamped, is about a league and a half further off. The 
river Guad el Jelu, or Martin, changes its name in more 
than one place, and at a league and a half from Tetuan, 
where it makes an abrupt turn to the right and crosses 
the road under a bridge, it is known as the Guad el Kas. 
The road to Tangier is rather more like a road than the 
imperfect tracks which generally bear that name in this 
country. The positions successively held and aban- 
doned by the Moors on the line of advance of the main 
body of the . Spanish army were of an advantageous 
nature, a series of hills partially covered with brush- 
wood, with here and there a douar^ or hamlet, of the 
poor huts the rural population hereabouts inhabit. To 
give you a correct detailed account of the action is 
scarcely possible, owing to the extent of the ground over 
which it was fought, and because it was in great measure 
a collection of desultory combats. The plan of the 
Moors was evident enough. They are, as you know, but 
poor tacticians; and, judging, it may be supposed, of 
others by themselves, they imagined that the Spaniards 
would advance along the valley without guarding the 
lofty and extensive heights upon their right. Thither, 
however, General Rios betook himself, and soon became 
aware of the presence of a large force of the enemy, esti- 
mated at about 12,000 men. While that General, making 
a wide circuit, checked the advance of this left wing, 
Echague, Prim, and a small portion of the third corps, 
were fighting their way along the lower ground and over 
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the hills that diversified it. The most severe conflicfc 
was after the passage of the river, where the Moors held 
very strong positions opposite to the Spanish left. Here 
the army changed its front ahont three quarters to the 
left, and Prim attacked a village in which the Moors had 
established themselves in great force, and where they 
made a most obstinate resistance. A charge of cavalry 
directed against it proved, as might have been expected, 
utterly fruitless, and was repulsed with a loss of about 
eighty men and horses. Twice was the village taken 
and retaken, until at last the Spaniards permanently 
occupied it. There can be no question that the Moors 
fought on Friday better than they have ever yet done in 
this campaign. Their leaders had found means to in- 
spirit them, notwithstanding their many previous defeats, 
to redeem which they made a desperate effort. Fresh 
troops had evidently been brought up from remote parts 
of the empire. The black cavalry were there in force, 
and displayed great intrepidity. There were several 
hand-to-hand conflicts, in which bodies of Moorish 
infantry boldly attacked Spanish battalions. In one in- 
stance a mere handful of men rushed fearlessly upon the 
Spanish line, dying upon the bayonets, but not until 
some of them bad actually penetrated the battalion. 
Wherever there was a position favourable to the irregular 
mode of fighting of the Moors, these stubbornly defended 
it, and were more than once driven out only at the point 
of the bayonet. Doubtless, the leaders were for some 
time in hopes of their fire being responded to by that of 
the force which had been sent along the heights to get 
into the Spanish rear, but to which Bios opposed a bar- 
rier. Owing to the nature of the ground, and to avoid 
being himself outflanked by the large body of the enemy 
he encountered, Kios had to make a very wide circuit, 
and the Moors, seeing this, attempted to push in between 
him and the main body of the army, and to turn the 
flank of the latter. They were repulsed, and after that, 
as already mentioned, the principal contest was on the 
left. From ridge to ridge, from one captured position 
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(o another, the Spaniards at Inat came in sight of the 
Moorish camps. These were three in number, and great 
hopes were entertained that, as on the 4th of February, 
they would become the prize of the victors, Bnt the 
enemy had profited by experience, and no longer enter- 
tained a. blind confidence in their power of successfally 
defending any position. With ostraordinary celeri^ 
"their camps were raised. It is true that they are not 
generally encumbered with much baggage, and most of 
Uiem had probably little to transport beyond their con- 
vnss dwellings and a few old clothes and blankets ; never- 
thelesB the rapidity of the operatioD was surprising. A 
Staff ofiioer, who was observing and sketching, assured 
me that not more than ten or twelve minutes elapsed 
from the time when every tent was standing to the 
moment when the last had disappeared. 

KSoon after four o'clock all was over, and nearly the 
t shots fired were by the two batteries of field artillery 
the dispersei Moorish cavalry. After half-paat four 
mors shots were heard, and this is worthy of note, aa 
showing how completely the Moors must have con- 
sidered the game up and have felt themselves propor- 
tionately disheartened, for in previous actions {except in 
one or two, when heavy rain seemed to have the effect 
of rendering their firearms unserviceable) they have in- 
variably, even after they felt themselves beaten, kept up 
skiruiishing until dark. Perhaps, however, on this occa- 
sion their leaders desired them to withdraw, for, as a few 
hours more were to show, they felt that their last stake 
had been played and lost. The Spanish army encamped 
on tlie ground where the Moorish tents had stood; not 
esMctly on the same spot, however, since the leavings of 
a Moorish encampment are not pleasant to pass the 
night among. It had been a hard day's work; but 
fatigue was foi^otten in the exultation of victory. Thero 
were the usual painful sights and sounds inseparable 
|| &om eveiy battle, whether won or lost. The killed 

tnnmerons, the wounded much more ao, but the 
of many of the latter were slight, and between 200 
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and 300 were able to walk back to Tetnan, and the next 
day to the sea-shore for embarkation. There was con- 
siderable loss of officers, as nsual in this war. All the 
commanding officers of CazadoreSj light infantry bat- 
talions, engaged were hit. The heaviest loss (about 
one-half of the whole) fell upon Prim's corps, which was 
the most engaged; Echagae's troops had nearly 300 
killed and wounded, including 3 colonels or lieutenant- 
colonels and about 30 officers. - The official return gives 
7 officers and 130 men killed, 97 officers and 1026 men 
wounded. General Alcala Guliano, commanding the 
cavalry, was slightly wounded. Colonel Jovellar, of 
the Headquarters Staff, received a ball through the 
arm. The total loss is 1260 killed and wotm.ded, but, 
as above mentioned, a large proportion of the wounds 
are of little importance, and those who have received 
them will be able to return to their duty in two or three 
weeks. 

The army was at two leagues from, the Fondach, a 
large building belonging to the Government, placed for 
the reception of travellers at the farther extremity of the 
defile to which it gives its name. The plan of the 
General-in-Chief was to leave behind him the division of 
Kios and the heavy artillery, and to proceed with the 
rest of the army by a circuit over one of the lofty ridges 
through which the formidable defile passes. It was not 
expected that much opposition would be offered by the 
broken and dispirited host which had suffered so severely 
and fled in such dismay. The Fondach passed, the road 
lay open to Tangier, or to the point of the coast whither 
the army would need first to repair, to receive, from a 
fleet of transports which abeady lay loaded in Cadiz Bay, 
the necessary provisions and ammunition, as well as the 
battering train which had been for some time embarking 
at Fort Martin. Not a man in the army doubted of 
beating the Moors above the Fondach, or wherever else 
they might present themselves in hostile array, as 
thoroughly, and probably with greater ease than on 
the day before yesterday. 
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Hbadquabtebs Camp, West of Tetuan, March 26. 

-^^^ HAVE been writing by scraps and amid many intemip- 
^iong, and since the above was penned headquarters 
-^Xave again changed their camp to the old place outside 
'^le Puerta de la Beyna, the eastern gate of Tetuan. I 
^^«sume my narrative of recent events. At two p.m. on 
tie afternoon of Saturday the 24th, two envoys from 
3^aley Abbas presented themselves at the Spanish head- 
cguarters of Quad el Eas. They were the same who had 
€Dften before visited us — the Governors of Tangier and 
't:he Eiflf. The Prince, they said, was most desirous of a 
<3onference with O'Donnell. The General was little dis- 
;i>osed to comply with the request. He apprehended 
'that such an interview was not likely to lead to any 
snore satisfactory result than the one that had taken 
3>lace just a month before, on the 23d of February. He 
considered it unworthy of Muley Abbas, as the Em- 
3)eror'fl brother and the Generalissimo of the Moorish 
:foroes, and of himself as the representative of Spain, to 
waste time in frivolous conversations. If the proposed 
meeting were for the purpose of bargaining about con- 
ditions, he declined it The envoys were very urgent. 
** I have halted here to-day," said O'Donnell at last, " to 
send my wounded to Tetuan and to get up ammunition. 
Since you press so much for an interview, this is what I 
will do. To-morrow, at half-past four in the morning, 
the diana will sound and the soldiers will get their coffee. 
I will Wfidt for the Prince until six ; that hour struck, I 
march." The envoys pressed for half an hour longer ; 
** Wait till half-past six," they said. Why were they so 
anxious for so trifling a prolongation? Muley Abbas, 
they replied (and the answer revealed a strange and un- 
pleasant state of things), dared not come before it was 
light, not from fear of tiie Christians, but of the Moors, 
his brother's subjects. Upon this representation O'Don- 
nell consented to the delay. " Till to-morrow, then," he 
said, significantly, ^' here at half-past six, or at night in 
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tho Fondiicli." At a quarter past six tlie next mornin 
up came one of the euvoj'B at a gallop, alone, inquiri 
the hour. He bad seen the cnmp raised, he had hot 
gome shots, fired, probably, by stray Kabyles, and 
feared hostilitieB had been resumed. Miiley Abbas, 
eaid, was on his way to the Spanish camp, to sign ci 
ditions of peace. A tent was sent oot and pitched at 
short distance irom camp, bat far enongh to preTCnt IJ 
Moorish Prince from being intruded upon by oimai 
eyes. Some little time elapsed; when tlie t«nt wi 
ready O'Donnell rode down, leaving his Staff & few hm 
dred yards oET, and accompanied only by half-a-don 
generals and an interpreter. Maley Abbas, who hi 
paused at some distance on tlie other side of the td 
came up with an escort of about 100 horsemen, Moroa i 
Rey, dressed in white haioks and wearing the red fi 
upon their heads. His immediate personal escort ooi 
sisted of about a dozen old soldiers, with grey or whi 
beards, some of whom appeared sisly or seventy years 61 
but all of whom were active and vigorous. The escort wi 
badly mounted. It bore tlu-ee red banners and a lari 
green one. Muley Abbas himself is a man apparent 
from thirty-five to forty years of age, but he may 1 
more, for it is extremely difBouIt to judge of the age 
these people. He is as dork as a Mulatto, and hiB fe> 
urea, without being of the Negro type, incline rather ! 
that than to the aquiline Arab, His countenance is S 
horn diapleasing. He is of the middle height, si 
strongly built. He wore a light bine tunio, a red 1^ 
and high boots, with a muslin scarf covering hia het 
and shoulders, and bound round his turban with a grm 
cord. His line of march from his own camp had bet 
fianked by Moorish regulars, doubtless to guard bil 
from the lawless Kabyles, who, scarcely recogrusiiig ti 
Emperor of Morocco as thoir Sovereign, and greedy i 
plunder, might have been disposed to make Httle diffa 
ence between an Imperial Prince and any other alendeil 
escorted and well-clad traveller. Muley Abbas, too, ha 
doubtless increased the number of his encmiea by d 
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little snocess lie has had in the present war, and by the 
severe measures he has repeatedly thought it necessary 
to adopt to enforce the services of the reluctant and to 
punish the cowardice of fugitives. He is reported to 
We said that he shall have to cut o£f many heads to 
cany out the treaty just made ; and whether he did say 
so or not,^there can be little doubt that the fact will 
Come to pass. Decapitation is thought extremely little 
of in this country, and men s lives are held cheap as 
dirt. If some of the Moorish generals and chiefs who 
have been over to this camp on various occasions for 
pnrposes of negotiation, with messages from Muley 
-^bbas, &o., speak the truth, it must be almost as hazard- 
ous a thing in the Moorish service to run away from an 
enemy as to await his fiercest and most overpowering 
onset. One sombre, determined-looking person, a general 
of cavalry, related one night in Tetuan, while calmly 
smoking his pipe and sipping his coffee in the quarters 
of a Spanish general, that in one of the actions of this 
^war — I think it was that of the 31st of January — when 
lie saw his troops flying and not to be rallied, his fury 
iDecame so great that he applied himself diligently to 
cutting them down, and paused only when his arm was 
too weary to continue. According to his own estimate 
lie had thus laid low 200 men. This may have been an 
exaggeration, but there can be little doubt that the re- 
morseless warrior did thus dispose of a large number of 
his recreant followers. He must have had hard work 
of it if he cut at their heads, for the Moorish skulls 
are said to be remarkably solid. At least, some cavalry 
who got among them on the 23d inst. declare that their 
sabres actually rebounded from their shaven pates. 
They brought them to the ground, but, as for cleaving 
the bone it was out of the question. 

The conference between Muley Abbas and O'Donnell 
lasted nearly two hours, and a treaty of peace was signed. 
The conditions will perhaps reach you by telegraph 
before this letter, but lest they should not, I will state 
what I understand, theipa. to be.: — 
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Four hundred millions of reals to be jmd to Spain for 
the expenses of the war ; Tetnan to be retained as a 
guarantee until fall payment of the sum, and then to be 
given up in exchange for a port on the west coast of 
Morocco — ^the port of Santa Cruz, it is said ; the temtoiy 
within the present Spanish lines round Ceuta to be 
retained ; a tract of country round MeliUa to be ceded, 
its radius to be twice the distance a 24-pounder will 
carry; a Spsmish Consul or diplomatic agent at Fez, 
or any other place in the empire he may choose to reside 
at ; the mission at Tangier to be maintained, and one to 
be established at Tetuan ; a commercial treaty, placing 
Spain now and for the future on the footing of the most 
favoured nation ; attacks and outrages upon the persons 
or property of Spaniards by any of the Kabyles to be 
revenged by Spain without its causing hostilities or dis- 
sension between the Spanish and Moorish Governments. 
This last stipulation is expected to have the effect of 
keeping the tribes on their good behaviour, checking 
Eiffian piracies, &c., as soon as these habitual offenders 
discover that they cannot reckon on protection from their 
own Government against those whom they insult or in* 
jure, but that, on the contrary, these will be at liberty to 
enter their country, inflict castigation, and compel atone- 
ment. The treaty is to be ratified in a month. Tke 
port on the west coast is said to be coveted chiefly as a 
fishing station. The whole treaty, as I need hardly point 
out, is highly advantageous to Spain, and both onerous 
and humiliating to Morocco. Muley Abbas has been 
seen by extremely few persons in camp, both his inter- 
views with O^Donnell having been held in front of the 
Spanish lines ; and on Saturday last, as already mentioned, 
only half-a-dozen ofiBcers of high rank accompained 
O^Donnell. I learn, however, from good authority, that 
when the two chiefs, the Moor and the Christian, issued 
forth from the tent, the contrast in the expression of their 
countenances was most striking and remarkable. O'Don- 
nell's large ruddy face beamed with satisfaction, while 
Muley Abbas was evidently deeply dejected — ^as well he 
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might be at having to subscribe to sucli terms. Not 
even a concession made by the Duke of Tetuan could 
temper the sadness of the unlucky Moor. The sum at 
first stipulated for the expenses of the war was 500,000,(100 
of reals (£5,000,000 sterling). This was a heavy pull, 
^^No puede vmdperdonar nada f" said the Prince ; " Can 
you diminish nothing?" " A hundred millions of reals," 
promptly replied O'Donnell, This was a handsome dis- 
count, considering that if abatements had been refused 
Muley Abbas must have signed for the 500 millions, or 
have broken off the conference and prepared for the tm- 
pleasant meeting at the Fondach previously suggested 
by his opponent. The conference over, Muley Abbas 
asked for a doctor. One of his hands was swollen and 
painful in consequence of a shot that had entered it some 
years ago, when out shooting, and which still occasionally 
annoyed him. Two surgeons were sent for, the Prince 
was prescribed for, and O'Donnell proffered further attend- 
ance if he needed or desired it. 

The interview at an end. General Kios's corps and the 
Basques marched back to Tetuan, and were shortly after- 
wards followed by O'Donnell and his Staff, who entered 
the town about four o'clock, amid ringing of bells, an 
artillery salute from the Alcazaba and other batteries, 
and the vivas of the crowd, composed chiefly of Spaniards ' 
and Jews. The Commander-in-Chief alighted for a short 
time at the quarters of General Kios, and then returned, 
alon^ the same road by which he had come, to the camp 
where I commenced this letter, a mile or more to the west 
of Tetuan, and a short distance from the place where 
Friday's battle began. On the same evening General 
O'DonneU's brother left for Madrid by way of Alicante, 
taking with him the conditions of peace. I need hardly 
say that everybody here seems delighted at its conclusion, 
and that there is the utmost impatience to get back to 
Spain. It is thought probable that the Commander-in- 
Chief will be summoned to Madrid within a very few 
days, to receive the applause of his countrymen and the 
thanks of his sovereign, and to exchange once more the 
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Boldier^B duty in the field for the more peaceful fimctioiui 
of the Minister. The second in command is Bos de 
Olano, but it is said that he will go home, and that Prim 
will remain supreme in Africa, where, if the Eabjles 
prove troublesome, he is the yeiy man to give a good 
account of them. Eveiybodj wonders at his having got 
through the campaign unscathed. On the 23d he was, 
as usual, in the thick of the fire, and t¥rice he had to 
throw himself at the head of faltering battalions, and him- 
self lead them to the charge. His horse was shot, bis 
servant was wounded, but there was not even a sciatdi 
for Prim. His little corps of Catalans again soffeied 
terribly. They arrived here on the eve of the action of 
the 4th of February, 410 strong ; there now remain 102, 
after sharing in two actions, in the first of which theii 
colonel was killed, ' while in the second the officer who 
replaced him was wounded. After the fight of the 23d 
Prim approached the remnant of the little band, and 
addressed them in terras of warm eulogium. A Catalan 
himself, he was proud of the honour they had won, while 
he grieved for the losses they had suffered. He had 
spoken but a few sentences when, although little used to 
the melting mood, his voice failed him from emotion. "I 
will speak to you to-morrow," he said, and turned away. 
'Some of the battalions of the second division suffered 
heavily. That of Navarre, led by a very dashing, 
headlong Catalan officer, Milans del Bosch, charged 
repeatedly with the bayonet, and lost 120 men and 14 
officers killed and wounded. I do not know its strength 
on going into action, but most of the battalions of this 
army are numerically weak, few of them having more 
than 400 bayonets, and some less than 300. 

According to the latest reports General Eios will re- 
main in command at Tetuan. Echague's corps and 
the first division of the reserve will leave in a day or 
two for Ceuta. There are general preparations for 
departure. Meanwhile a Levanter has set in, and if it 
increases the transports will hardly be able to remain off 
Fort Martin. We had a July heat yesterday, but the 
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thermometer has falleii some 20 degrees, and theweatber 
is duE and cool, with a tendency to rain. We are aoon 
to have a grand parade, followed by a Te Deum for victory 
over the iufiJels and for the conclusion of peace. 



t 



Spakihh Caup, sear Tetuajj, March 29. 
The action of the 23d instant had for one of its most re- 
markable features the desperate valour exhibited by the 
Moors, which at least once during the fight seemed not 
nnlikely effectually to counterbalance the superiorily the 
Spaniards owe to ilisoipUae and artillery. They have 
often fought well before, but it was hardly to be expect- 
ed, under all the circumstances, that they should have 
fought best at the last. When we remember that they 
had been invariably defeated during the four months' 
campaign — often, as I believe, with less damage than their 
carefol, deliberate fire inflicted on the victors, but on 
some other occasions, certainly, with very heavy loss — 
that they had not a single triumph to look back upon as 
a precedent for hope, nor a single gun to oppose to the 
Spanish artiUery, which, with that prodigality of fire 
that distinguishes it, crushed them with shot, shell, and 
rockets ; remembering all these things, I say, one mnst 
regard with admiration the fact tliat on Friday last they 
showed a dash and determination even greater than they 
ever before displayed. They cam e down upon the Span- 
iards and fought with them hand to hand, and more than 
once, especially in the village on the left, in and around 
which some of the hardest fighting of the day took place, 
drove them back by the weight and accuracy of their fire. 
In the afternoon, when their best positions had been 
taken, and they felt themselves loeing ground, their re- 
aistance grew feebler ; hut in the morning it was of a 
very formidable character, and I have reason to believe 
that at one time Prim, who did the lion's share of the 
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fighting, was uneasy at the aspect of affairs. More thatt 
once, as I mentioned in my last letter, it was only \sf 
throwing himself into the thick of the danger and inspirit* 
ing his men by his voice and example that he averted 
disasters that might have been serious. The Spaniards, 
whilst extolling the valour of their enemies, would natur- 
ally have it to be inferred that their own has been on all 
occasions superior; but they cannot deny that in this 
last action, as in that of Castillejos, the Moors pressed 
them hard, and even compelled portions of their force to 
recede. Prim's moral influence with the troops is great, 
and he was fortunate in having about him several very 
cool and determined officers. The skill displayed in 
the plan and conduct of the battle is considered, by 
competent judges, not to have been extraordinary. Few 
battles are fought, however, in which some mistakes are 
not made, and of course the blunders leave the more 
credit to the soldiers and the regimental officers who 
triumph in spite of them. The cavalry was, as usual in 
all this war, indifferently handled, and sacrificed without 
corresponding advantage. A squadron of Borbon lost 
about half its numbers by being placed in a position where 
it could not act efficiently, and where it was exposed to a 
heavy fire. Under such circumstances the bravery of the 
men avails little. Another squadron was so unlucky, 
when charging, as to ride over a portion of the Catalan 
volunteers, some thirty or forty of whom it stretched, 
sorely bruised, upon the ground. The artillery fired an 
immense deal, and repeatedly covered and repaired short- 
comings. One six-gun battery distributed no less than 
400 projectiles, and I have no reason to believe that it 
was more generous than its neighbours. The Spaniards, 
who are morbidly sensitive to foreign criticism, are sharp- 
sighted and acute critics of themselves. Among various 
witty epigrams and doggrels that have had currency in 
camp during the war, is one which says that in this cam- 
paign the artillery has been the "indispensable," and 
the cavalry " the victim." Nothing could be truer. I 
am far from depreciating the many excellent qualities of 
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ike Spanish infantry, which I have repeatedly set forth 
%Dd extolled; but it is unquestionable that on various 
occasions in this war it would have gone hard with it 
hut for the support and protection of the artillery. 

In the action of the 23d the Moors showed more plan 
and concert than had previously been usual with them. 
They were seen moving steadily up from different direc- 
tions, and taking up determined positions. Not content 
with holding these they advanced upon the Spaniards 
with unflinching boldness, and early in the day they were 
mixed up and fighting at close quarters with the infantry 
of Echague's corps. There were many instances of ex- 
traordinary intrepidity, and even of desperate throwing 
away of life, in the course of the contest. I think I have 
already mentioned an attack made by a handful of Moors 
on a whole battalion, within which four or five of them 
were bayoneted. In one of the villages, the possession 
of which was so sharply c(mtested, a horrible conflict 
took place. The rush and cane-built hovels were blazing, 
whilst Spaniards and Moors fought amongst them, strug- 
gling to throw -each other into the flames. One young 
ensign, after using his revolver, was seized by an ath- 
letic Moor and tossed into the midst of a burning hut. 
His men rescued him, grievously burnt and nearly suffo- 
cated by the smoke. The Moors, when their ammunition 
was expended or their arms were broken, gathered stones 
firom the ground and hurled them at their opponents. A 
foreign officer told me that he saw a tall, well-mounted 
Moor ride deliberately down, sabre in hand, upon ten or 
twelve Spanish skirmishers. He out at one of them, but 
the man made a movement, and his shako only was struck 
from his head. The Moor then seized him by the collar, 
dragged him a few paces, and tossed him to a couple of 
men on foot, who appeared from among some brushwood 
and forthwith cut off his head. A captain of cavalry, 
when riding alone to take an order, was attacked by a 
single Moor on foot, who, however, got the worst of the 
fight, for the officer killed him with his sabre. A great 
many of the Moors were armed with English muskets 

T 
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and bayoneto — 'old flint muskets, bearing the Tomi 
mark 

Although the temperature of the day on the 23d ii 
otant was far inferior to tliat of the 25th, 'which vroi hei 
like a hot suoiiuer day in England, Btill the heat m 
oonsiderable and the sun at one time oppressivB, and the 
Spanish infantry deserve much credit for the manner in 
which they snpported the fatigues of the action — ftmglit 
chiefly over uneven and hilly groimd — loaded as th^ 
were with their complete kit and with BJx days' ratioiu; 
For patient endurauoe and cheerfulness under hardship Cl 
all kinds the Spanish soldier is not to be sarpassed. . 
cannot go so far as some of his enthusiastic counttyniBfl 
whom I have heard declare him to be the best in the wori^ 
nor do I think aiich exaggerated laudation shows n 
wisdom on the part of those who indulge in it ; but tin' 
he has many sterling qualities, and ia of the stuff 
which first-rate solJierB are made, there can, I think, b« 
no doubt whatever upon the mind of any impBrtiil 
foreigner who has had opportuniliea of observing k' 
behaviour throughout the very trying campaiga no* 
happily bi'ought to a close. 

The whole of the army ia now encamped on the gronW 
it occupied before the 23d instant, with the exceptioo 
Echogue's corps and the first division of the reservB 
which marched this morning for Ceuta. HeadquartOT 
occupy the old spot taken up on the 6th of FebroMJ 
after the occupation of Tetuan — a spot then ao mnd, « 
fresh, and picturesque, but where the verdure has W 
been worn off the earth, by much trampling of men n 
horses, while the pleasant shade of numerous tteea k 
been aadly sacrificed to the necessities of oamp cookeij 
Evan the princely oak that formed the prime omttmeB 
and landmark of the elevated meadow has fallen a victii 
to the axe, and its very roots have been converted into I 
huge fireplace. The orchards have suffered much, 
breath of early spring has covered the upper branchM ( 
the fig-trees with tender green, but from most of tbeH 
lopped and harked and mule-gnawed as they an 
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little finit can be expected. A considerable strip of 
orcliard and ehrnbbory, to the riglit of the sea-fi'ont of 
Tetuan, and veiy near the walla, has been devastated by 
fire. When the army moved forward on the 23d — leav- 
ing in Tetuan and in the forts near the sea garrisons so 
slender that they would have been in danger had O'Don- 
nell paBBed the Fondach — the Moors, from the mountains 
on the right of the Guad-el-Jelu, came down and crossed 
the river, and infested the road between the shore and 
the town, firing upon the latter, especially at night, and 
showing great audacity. It was a remarkable change 
from the time when a single traveller might pass from 
Fort Martin to the city without the smallest risk of mo- 
lestation. Already, for some days before the march of 
tbe army, small parties of marauders had begun to liaunt 
that route, lurking on the further side of the river and 
firing across ; sometimes fording it to rob and murder a 
lonely muleteer or straggling soldier. The presence of 
a few cavalry pickets, however, sufficed to render such 
depredations rare, but the moment that the army marched 
forward the Moors appeared in greater nnmbers and 
with increased boldness. Nearly the whole day of the 
23d there was firing all along tbs road, several persons 
were killed and wounded, property was abandoned by 
canteen-men and others who fled for their lives, a cart 
and ten mules were carried ofi' by the Moors, and a 
squadron, dispersed in patrols, was more than once 
obKged to assemble and charge the enemy. On the 24th 
tbe sanie thing went on ; the wounded from the previoTis 
day's battle could be taken down only under a strong 
escort, and when this returned, faking up ammunition 
and reinforced by two battalions that bad just arrived 
from M[tlaga, it had to fight its way through. At night 
the Military Governor of Tetuan and other officers who 
went the rounds were fired upon from a very short dis- 
tance as they passed along tbe battlements. So it was 
thought necessary to thin tbe luxuriant orchards that 
grew close up to tbe walls, and afforded cover to the 
Arab sharpshooters. It was a pity, but it coold not be 
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helped, and the flames crackled amoDg the peacb and 
almond and fig trees. Fortunately, this deplorable de- 
structioQ was soon checked, for next morning arrived tbe 
news of peace, brought by Colonel Sarabia, Chief of the 
Staff of the Basque contingent, who was quickly followed 
by those hardy mountaineers and by the whole of Bios's 
division. Within the town, during the two days' absenoe 
of the army, the Moors had shown great insolence and 
hardihood. A soldier was murdered in the street, and 
an officer, who imprudently paused for a moment in a 
lonely comer, was stabbed from behind. The wound 
was not severe, and he turned and fired two shots from 
his revolver at the assassin, who escaped unhurt. The 
terms on which peace had been concluded were at first 
somewhat misrepresented by public rumour. It was said 
that Tetuan was ceded in perpetuity to the Spaniards^ 
and the joy of the Jews was great at this, for there is 
nothing they dread more than the return of the Moors, 
who are said to have uttered fearful threats as to what 
they would do to the Hebrew population when they should 
get back the city. The poor Israelites were soon un- 
deceived, and their countenances fell. I presume they 
will have prayers put up in their synagogues for a long 
protraction of the Spanish occupation, and that the 
Morocco Government may never be able to raise the 
£4,000,000 sterling it has pledged itself to pay in re- 
demption of Tetuan. 

During the last three days we have been suffering 
from a visit of our old enemy, the Levant wind, which 
has so largely contributed to aggravate the many pri- 
vations and miseries of this African campaign. The 
steamers had to leave the coast, and yesterday and the 
day before no post came in or went out. Last night 
there was a complete change. It is now blowing half 
a gale from the west. A steamer is off-shore. The mails 
were sent down early this morning, and we hope soon to 
receive the three that are here due. 

The following has been issued and printed in camp : — 
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''General Order or the 25th March 1860, in the Camp of 

THE Sierra of Benisider. 

'' Soldiers, — The campaign of Africa, which has so greatly raised 
the glory and the name of the Spanish army, has terminated to-day ; 
the results of the battle of the 23d have shown the Moors that the 
straggle was no longer possible. They have begged for peace, accept- 
ing the conditions they previously refused. Muley-el- Abbas, Imperial 
Prince and Qeneralissimo, has come to our camp to sign its prelimi- 
nary bases. 

''All the difficulties opposed to us by an inhospitable country, 
without roads, without population, without resources of any kind, 
during a most severe winter, and while the terrible scourge of cholera 
augmented our sufferings and thinned our ranks, have fSedled to van- 
quish your constancy, and have found you ever contented and dis- 
posed to fulfil the noble mission confided to you by your Queen and 
your country, 

" That mission is accomplished. Two battles and twenty-three com- 
bats, in which you have invariably conquered a numerous, valiant, and 
fanatical enemy, taking from him his artillery, tents, ammunition, 
and baggage, have revenged the outrage offered to the Spanish flag. 

** The indemnity in territory and in money which the Moorish 
Gk)vemment binds itself to give to us compensates the sacrifices made 
by our country to revenge the offence received. 

" Soldiers ! I shall always remember with noble pride the traits of 
valour and heroism of which I have been witness. Reckon at all 
times on the sincere affection of your General-in-Chiel 

" Leopold O'Donnell." 

This must be admitted to be a very becoming procla- 
mation, saying no more than the truth, and totally devoid 
of that tendency to exaggeration and bombast with which 
Spanish commanders have been sometimes reproached. 

It is said that after the action of the 23d a number of 
the Moorish tribes departed to their homes, and that 
even some of the regular troops declared that they would 
fight no more, so that Muley Abbas had no choice but to 
accept the terms imposed. Since the signature of the 
treaty the Moors have testified an earnest desire to ful- 
fil it with good faith, and also to comply with its clauses 
as soon as possible, in order to recover possession of 
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Tetnan. They hare tol<l acme of the Spaaiah Staff Iht 
the tnooey for the inderonity ia all ready, aad will yety 
Bhortly be paid — all in silver, bo that it will lequire i 
prodigioua number of mules to traceport it I catifsn 
myself rather iacredulona of this immediate aolTentifi 
Several hundred Moorish horsemen ore now diBtribuUi 
in the plain on the right side of the river, lo the south of 
this camp, their duty beiog; to maintain order among ion 
Qeiglibouring tribes, which have shown themselves dia- 
poaed, nolwithstauditig the peace, to help themselves to 
the miilea and cattle of the Spaniards. The night ]» ' 
fore last a good many shots were fired into camp, BOnS' 
of them very close at Land, but the Moorish troopa haTV 
orders to treat all oifenJers summarily — ('. e., to cnt of 
their heads forthwith — so that better order is now likelj 
to be maintained The camp, too, has been in grefi 
measnre cleared of the crowd of Moors, both, black ABB 
white, who swarmed to it on Monday and Tuesday 
partly, it is probable, from curiosity, but also with th| 
view of selling esplngardca atid other weapons, for whirf 
there ia a large demand among the Spaniards. It 1 
considered a further proof of the haate the Moors are G 
to get rid of the invader by complying with the teimsft 
the treaty, that they have already appointed agents i 
that end, and two of them left this camp this morniti] 
with General Echague, for Ceuta, to mark out the limii 
of the Spanish territory around that place. The ma^ 
line will be the bottom of the ravine that intervenes ba 
tween the redoubts and tho Sierra BuUones. 

I have lately had my attention called to the subjeot ( 
the beef preserved in tins, wbioh has been largely nso 
for rations by this army during the late campaign. ] 
iind that nomo of the Spanish superior ofGcers do not agra^ 
with the remarks I made several weeks ago vrith referano 
to the suitableDess of such food for soldiejs In the field" 
renjarks founded on personal knowledge and inquiij 
They have not found that it was distasteful to tho v^i 
onder their command, or that it produced a tendency tl 
diarrhcea, which it was unquestionably considered to ban 
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(lau6 iii the portion of tlie army with which I was at that 
time eooamped, and in numerous individual caeea that 
came under my observation. The subject is an important 
oiie, not as regards this army, now about ta return to 
Spain, but because the food in question is likely to he 
largely used by the aroiiea of other nations, if it be whole- 
some, by reason of its compactness and facility of trans- 
port, in campaigns where fresh meat is not always 
obtainable. I have therefore instituted further ioquiriea, 
both of commanding ofSoers of corps and of members of 
the medical ataff, aud the following is their result. The 
beef in tins should be used an aoon as opened and not 
kept tin the uext day, for it soon becomes spoiled after 
being exposed to the atmosphere, by the exclusion of 
which it is preserved. Persons who are advocatefl of its 
use when eaten at once, admit that, within twenty-four 
hours after being opened, it undergoes a perceptible 
obange, which doubtless affects its whole somen ess. A 
good deal is said to depend also on the mode of cookery, 
A portion of its preparation, as I am iuformed, consista 
in compression, and this in great measure destroys the 
gelatinous portion of the meat, and renders it unfit for 
conversion into soup and houilli — the French pot-au-feu, 
the Spanish puchero or coddu. An intelligent aud expe- 
rienced medical man, who, during this campaign, has had 
abundant opportunities of studying the subject, tells me 
that the best manner of preparing it is by frying, with a 
little oil or lard, but without any sauce or gravy. Thus 
cooked, with the addition of salt, which is deficient in the 
primary preparation, lie is of opinion that it ia wholesome 
food, and not easy \o distinguish from fresh beef, escept 
that it is a little stringy. The same authority observed 
to me that some persons conceive a repugnance to the 
tiu-raeat, and that with such it is likely enough to dis- 
agree ; and this may account for the belief, which I know 
to have been prevalent at one time among a portion of 
the soldiers of this army, tbat it gave them diarrhcea. It 
is further to be remarked that one lot of the heef (a few 
bundled cases, I beUeve) turned out badl^, owing to some 
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defect in the prepomtioo, or uoaecertiuaed caase, and wu 
adiiiitted by the coutrftctors not to be t}ie proper thing. 
WIieD it is good the crevices in the solid meat ehonld be 
fall of jelly, in lieu of which, in the tins in question, there 
waa a watery liquid, and the Savour was not what il 
ought to have been. It is generally understood and ad- 
mitted th&e these preserved meats should not form tlis 
soldiers' daily food, but should be varied by other diet 
Here the army have rung the chaoges upon presecvtd 
meats, fresh meats, and bacon — this last chiefly Britiab, 
and of excellent quality. A very large part of the pro- 
visions of this army (both for men and horaes) has been 
supplied by English houses, and I must in justice add 
that the Spaitiardt^ express themeelves extremely satisfied 
with tiie manner in which they have been served. lift- 
deed, I was gravely assured this very morning, by » 
Spanish brigadier (whom I suspect, however, to U 
secretly addicted to the enemy — that is to say, to tie 
English), that the merits of streaky bacon, and fragrant 
hay, and crisp biscuit, have gone some way towanh 
diminishing the just indignation eseited by the baibatic 
partialities of the Britisli Government, and by the conu- 
t«nance, assistance, and direction, afforded to the Hoon 
by " Kl Soitor Dromenay," as some of the papers pnnt 
the name of her Britannic Majesty's Consul-GeneiHl li 
Tangier. 



SpisisB Camp, odtstob Tbtoah, MarAil 
Picture to yourself a narrow tongue of high grmmJ 
jutting out for some distance into the valley from dw 
base of a bold round hill, just as from an aged dwarf cA, 
the earth at whose foot has been worn away by time, ' 
sturdy limb of root atretches itself above the surfa06 <■ 
the soil The bill is mottled with grey stone and dark- 
green herbage ; the upper end of the ramification or bat- 
tress that springs from it is diversified by clumps of oM^ 
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tus, forming irregular hedges round fields tbat lately 
were orchards, and round vineyards which sadly need the 
dresser's care. It« lower or foremost end ia worn to the 
ooloiir, although not to the smoottiness, of an English 
lugh-road on a dry day. At about a hundred yarda from 
its extremity, and just in front of a scanty screen formed 
by four or five dilapidated oUve and fig trees, stands a 
marquee of moderate dimensions, aurmounted by two small 
Sags of the Spanish colours, and flanked by a grey sentry- 
box. Bight and left of this, the habitation of the Com- 
mander- iu- Chief, etand the tents of the aides-de-camp, 
and from these there extends forward a double line of 
tents, fnr min g a broad street, and occupied by Kead- 
qoartflrs Staff, and by the numerous officers and a few 
(dvilianB attached thereto. Starting from the entrance of 
O'Donnell's tent you pass those of the Chief of the Staff, of 
the Commander of the Escort, the Governor of the Camp, 
the Commandants-General of Artillery and Engineers, 
the Post-office, the Medical Staff, &c., and you reach the 
extremity of the little plateau, where it dips suddenly and 
rather precipitously into the valley. From this point 
you have an extensive view in all directions. To your 
right rear stands the Alcazaba, with the cemetery below 
it, the large white tombs of the Moors looking at a short 
distance like a smaii town ; between the fortress and the 
city wall ia a round green tumulus, its fresh colour 
contrasting agreeably with the dazzling glare of Tet- 
uan's houses. Truly that city Js as tlie whitened se- 
pulclire of the Scriptures. From without, seen in the 
sunlight, it is like snow or frosted silver ; enter it, aud 
on every side your eyes and nostrils are offended by filth, 
squalor, and misery. At its southern side passes the 
river, through a narrow ravine between the city and the 
mountains, which thence stretch down to the sea and 
form the southern boundary of the valley. Downwards 
from their barren summits, on some of which a little 
BDow is still discernible, your gaze passes, gladly re- 

Iig on the lower wood-olad elopes, until it reaches 
smiling plain, with its green meadows and rich 
^ "■ - - ' - . - 
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orcbarda, with cvory here aad there a hamlet neBtlnig 
among fruit-trtiee, or the white coimtiy-house of BoniB 
affluent Tetuauuee. The course of the river ia for Hit 
roost part concealed by high banke and thiclc foliage, Int 
DccaBiouaUy in its wiii<lingH the eye oatchee its headl, 
ahiniog like silver plates. To your left front are thfl 
Spanish forts of Custom-house and Martin, and thm 
come the sea, the Spanish squadroD, and a little fleet o( 
transports, Qtute upon your left the view is intercepted 
by a rising ground close at hand, upon which stand Hm 
tenta of the third corps ; bnt above this elevation yott 
catch a glimpse of a more distant and considerable onSi 
surmounted by the old tower of Djeleli, so often refomA' 
ty as formiug the centre of the principal Moorish c _^ 
when first t)ie Spanish army entered the valley of Tetnai) 
It ia five o'clock in the evening. A fierce westerly gi ' 
Bwee])S down the valley on the other side of Tetnan, ova 
the town and throngh the camp, raising clouds of diU~ 
and bringing odours of no fragrant quahty from Hi 
carcasses of a couple of camels which for some days, littJ 
to the credit of the police of the army, have been pnta 
fying in a field between us and the city. In the abasoc 
of more exciting occapation, many of the inmates < 
headquarters camp are taking a stroll up and down ^ 
street and gaining an appetite, the converaation for tl 
most part turning, as you may easily suppose, on tJ 
probability of a speedy return to Spain, The i 
novice, suddenly set down in the middle of the promet 
ade, must detect the fact that he is among men who baT 
gone through a hard campaign. Patched and tbreai 
bare uniforms, countenances tunned almost black by an 
wind, and rain, faces haggard from disease that has b 
just departed, here and there a limp or a slung an 
combine to tell a tale of recent hardships and combl 
while the freshness of certain embroideries hints the j» 
motiou they Imve won. In the ceutre of the street, wi 
rapid step, strides up and down the tall figure < 
O'Donnell, the collar of hia blue overcoat turned i 
about his ears to keep off the shaip wind and s 
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On his right hand is a short toao, with prominent 
somewhat careworn face, on whose cap are 
insignia of a lieutenant-general. This is Garoia, the 
Chief of the Staff. On his other flank waits a bnrly, 
jovial- looking general, talking with much animation and 
occasional gesticulation. It is Bios, commanding the 
ftiurth corps, and who made the flank march on the right 
on the 23d lost. Suddenly an aide-de-camp hurries up 
to the Geoeral-in-Chief, and points in the direction of the 
plain, at the same time making a rapid communication. 
Some of the Moorish marauders ^vho luth about the foot 
of the mountains south of the valley and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the road from the shore to Tetuan, have 
seized a couple of mules and are harrying them off to 
the hills. They are plainly to be seen passing over the 
fields and through the orchards, and in a short time they 
will be out of reach. O'Donnell's voice is heard, loud 
and shrill, as it becomes when he is angered, giving 
directions for the instant pursuit of the robbers, The 
G-eneral is not in the best of humours, for he has been 
pestered and disgusted hy innunnerahle applications for 
promotion and decorations, for which, now that the war 
is over, extraordinary avidity in exhibited. Hia tone 
admits of no delay. Carbineers, civil guards, and several 
ofRcers spring to their horses, and scamper down into the 
valley, making for a ford a considerable distance towards 
the sea. There is one much nearer to Tetuan, but they 
do not know it, and they ride east along one bank of the 
stream, while the Moors hurry west along the other. 
The depredators perceiving themselves discovered and 
pursued, redouble their speed, and their wild burnous- 
draped figures are seen scudding across tlie country at 
an extraordinary pace for men on foot. An officer on a 
grey horse is foremost among their pursuers, far ahead of 
iha others. A party of infantry quits camp at the 
double, and makes for the nearer ford. From the plat- 
form of headquarters the whole scene is plainly dis- 
cemible in the rays of the sinking sun, and the sight is 
animating and interesting enongh. The chase is vigor- 
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onaljr kept up. Tbe grey horee readies tlie ford, daslie! 
actOBS, and turns to the right. The Moors are fer ahead, 
but the horeeB are swift anil there is etill an hoor'a day- 
light; it will yet go hard with the etealeru of mules. 
The country is swampy and broken by liedgea, and tts 
borseinen are eoattered all over it, uow plashing throng 
water and throwing up thousands of glittering drops, 
then forcing their way through orchards and thick plan- 
tations. The grey kteps the lead, followed pretty oloBely 
by about a dozen othere ; the rest are far behind, and 
will hardly be in at the death ; here a saddle has turned,, 
there a horse has fallen. Tbe country is more and more 
wooded, and fugitives and pursuers are frequently lost to 
view. Meanwhile, the active infantry, a part of tha 
General's escort, have etossed the ford, and are puflhing 
across country at a good five-miles-an-hour pace. Tharft 
is a shot, and another, and another; several follow. 
The M(x>rs are but six or eight ; but, driven to bay, tiwy 
show fight. It is getting dusk, and it is dinner-dmej; 
tliere is little now to be disllnguished, and most peoplfl 
turn into their tents, and apply tliemselvcB to the diw 
cosaion of stewa which it needs a campaigning appaf" 
to stomach. In another half-hour, or little more, th 
is again a stir in camp, and a rush to the tent doora 
seek its cause. A young captain of cavalry rides up Hit 
main street, followed by a handful of dragoons, whfl" 
horses reek with sweat; in the midst of the soldit 
come the culprits, three wretched-looking Moors boon! 
wrist to wrist, the face of one of them covered witl 
blood from a wound iu the head. They are hideous 
looking barbarians, whose countenances alone woul 
qualify them for the gallows, and who evidently suapec' 
judging from their downcast looks, that some such fa 
may be in reserve for them. They are led np to th 
tent of O'Donnell, who shows himself at its entrance 
The officer makes his report. " Nada, nada ! /tail 
larlosJ" cries the Commander-in-Chief. The promp 
mandate is afterwards modified. The prieimera are 
*o the guard-house, and will 
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, The party of robbers had resisted desperately. 
) of them had fiercely assailed the rider of the grey — 
)flScer of gendarmes — cutting at him with a goomta, 
the blows were parried and the striker cut down, 
ee or four Moors were killed fighting; of the 
oners brought in one is likely to find little mercy, 
the muleteer deposes to his having been active in 
riving him of his beasts. It is most likely, however, 
all three will be handed over to the commander of the 
rish cavalry which has lately been stationed some way 
jr left for the purpose of restraining the irregularities 
he Kabyles, and of protecting the Spaniards from 
y molestation. In that case their lives are not worth 
h, for Moorish justice is rapid and discriminates little, 
the probabilities are that the poor wretches' heads 
strew the ground before they are twenty-four hours 
r. 

ach petty incidents as these are all that now vary 
monotony of camp life, or that are left for me to 
rd. The war is over, and speedy departure occupies 
ybody's thoughts and wishes. The Marquis de la 
3ordia's brigade of artillery is embarking, a part of 
engineers are about to embark, a large number of 
3rs have obtained leave to go, and, within a day or 
will have sailed for Cadiz or Alicante. As usual in 
cases, there is much lamentation about the difficulty 
)nveying away horses, most of which have to be left 

across to Spain with the cavalry. As for selling 

1 here, it is out of the question. Mules are more 
y disposed of, although at wretchedly low prices, to 
Jews of Tetuan, who, notwithstanding the joy they 
ayed at the entrance of the Spaniards, have not felt 
dent gratitude to prevent them from making all the 
)j they could out of their deliverers, and the general 
ig in camp seems to Tbe that if the Moors quickly 
n and again despoil them, the Israelites will have 
QO more than they deserve. Meanwhile, the old 

I of cholera still makes itself felt, especially among 
•ecently arrived portion of the army. The three 
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tliousand Bas'jtieB, who ara enoamped near the alioTe, c 
the Bwampy Band-flat close to Cnstom -house Fort, ts 
suffering considerably. The poor fellows have had \ 
& suiall share in the glories of the war, but, nnlees thtf 
speedily depart, they are likely to come in for a. lar; 
amount of mortality. Two battalions of them were e 
gaged on the 23d, being, I believe, with the battaUon i 
Tarifa, the only part of Rios's corps that was actoaH 
engaged. They are a fine body of men, many of the 
of mature age, and who probably served under Cadi 
or Christino banners during the civil war. Their coni 
mander, Qeneral Latorre, is a remarkably soldier-lookii 
man, with a striking countenance and full grey beard. 

Of the whole anny General O'Donnell is, perhaps, tl 
man who feels (or at least testifies) the least desire : 
depart. It was generally thought that, peace once inatl 
he would be sent for from Madrid, where it is beliere 
that his presence is required for political reasons. J 
yet, however, there are no symptoms of his moving. 1 
H ouuiber of the ofiicers attached to his Staff, and fi 
whose services he has no longer occasion, he luw gin 
free leave to betake themselves to Spain, a permtssic 
they are not slow in profiting by. The young Coui 
d'Eu has been telegraphed for from Madrid, where I 
aunt, the Duchess of Montpensier, now is, and will 8 
to-moiTow or nest day for Cadiz. The Velasoo tnac-C 
war steamer is taking in a quantity of artillery i 
ammunition. A number of officers will go by the se 
Opportunity, and many others by the Torino, now^ lyia 
off Fort Martin, and which will soon leave for C 
Baron Clary, the French officer who was at these ] 
quarters, has loft, and the other foreign officers Difli 
have gone or are on the point of going. 

I am informed that a medal is to be given for t 
campaign in Morocco, similar to that which Englai 
gave for the Crimean war, with the bead of the Queen <) 
Spain on one side and on the other a hat of all the action 
fought. These are twenty-three in number, but i 
of them were mere akiimishes, or at least very triflii 
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«^airs. There has been a great deal of promotion in 
this army of late, and will probably be more. All the 
major-generals out here have been made lieutenant- 
generals, a large number of brigadiers have been raised 
to major-generals, and a host of colonels have added to 
the three stripes upon the coat-cuff, which mark that 
rank, the embroidery that indicates the higher one of 
brigadier. The posts of Commander-in-Chief and Minis- 
ter of War are no enviable ones at a time like this ; those 
dignitaries are worried almost to distraction by the mul- 
titude of applications and petitions ; for, unfortunately, in 
the Spanish service, every officer at the close of a cam- 
paign, even if he have taken but a small share in it, 
thinks himself entitled to reward merely for having done 
his duty, and in the scramble — ^for such it is — ^it but too 
frequently happens that such rewards are obtained 
rather by importunity and intrigue than by extraordinary 
merit. 



Cadiz, April 7. 

The campaign of the Spanish army in Morocco divides 
itself naturally into three periods. The first comprises 
the six weeks that elapsed from the landing of Echague's 
corps, in the middle of November, to the march of the 
army from the lines of Ceuta, on the 1st of January. It 
was a time of severe labour, of great suffering, of heavy 
losses from disease and the enemy's fire, and also of some 
discouragement The second period extends from the 
action of Castillejos to the capture of Tetuan ; it in- 
cluded the most important events of the war, and its 
general character was that of movement, progress, and 
success. The last period reaches to the 25th of March. 
It was chiefly employed in negotiations and preparations, 
and it ended with a battle and a treaty. Of the princi- 
pal events of the war, as ihey passed before my eyes, I 
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have endeavoured to keep you conecily infonned. The 
present moment seems opportune for a retrospeciiTe 
glance at the whole campaign, subject to the above divi* 
sions. Some omissions may thus be supplied, and & 
broader idea given. 

The Spanish army of operations consisted of thiee 
corps, of at least 10,000 men each, formed at Algesiias, 
Cadiz, and Malaga, and of a corps of reserve, to remain 
in Spain until wanted, but one of whose divisions was 
sent to Africa within a fortnight of the commencement of 
the war. Although much had still to be done in the way 
of preparation and organisation before any part of the 
army could be considered fit to take the field, the cam* 
paig^ was precipitately commenced on the 18th of Nov- 
ember by the landing at Geuta of the first corps, which 
had been collected at Algesiras, where it had already 
suffered severely from cholera. The dilapidated Moori^ 
palace known as the Serallo, situated on hilly wooded 
ground, at a distance of about two miles from Ceuta, was 
taken possession of by these troops, with no great opposi- 
tion on the part of the Moors, who were driven into the 
mountains, and defensive works were undertaken. The 
Moors had probably been unprepared for this sudden 
aggression ; they were few in number, but, quickly col- 
lecting larger forces, they in their turn, on the 25th of 
November, made a vigorous attack upon the Spanish 
positions, fighting with a determination and valour such 
as they subsequently on few occasions to the same de- 
gree displayed. The Spaniards were young troops, un- 
used to fire ; the nature of the ground was favourable to 
the Moors, who found abundant cover ; and, although 
the assailants were finally repulsed, victory more than 
once seemed doubtful and the Spanish loss was very 
heavy. The news of this obstinate conflict determined 
O'DonnelVs immediate departure from Cadiz, He left at 
midnight on the 26th of November, and was at Ceuta the 
next morning. At the same time the second corps was 
hurried on, and orders were given for the first division of 
the reserve to follow as soon as possible. The shipment 
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^fatf artillery, cavalry, ammunition, mulaa, and stores of all 
Kinds proceeded with the iitriioat speed, and with no 
little confusion. The organisation of the various depart- 
tneote was as yet most imperfect, and it became at once 
evident tbat tlie war had been prematurely commenced, 
and that the army would suffer for the undue haste. To 
heighten the discouraging aspect of affairs, the troops no 
sooner lauded at CeutA than cholera spread among them, 
while the climate, which some had fondly imagined 
would prove temperate and genial in the winter months, 
was found to be as unfavourable as well could be ima- 
gined to an army under canvass. The ravages of cholera 
were great, and were but imperfectly known at the time ; 
there were grounds for uneasiness, and even for serious 
alarm ; but the war was engaged in, and must be pro- 
ceeded with at any cost; so matters were made the best 
oi, and as little prominence as possible was given to the 
bills of mortality. The daily number of the cases at one 
^^luaeiraB enormous in proportion to the strength of the 
^^Mtttyi and the disease was so virulent that, when it did 
H|Wt aolually kill, it left tliose whom it had visited unGt 
^ fbr service for weeks, and even for months. Six or eight 
honra were frequently the frightfully brief interval be- 
tween apparent perfect health and the repose of death. 
It was a mournful sight to see tlie loaded stretchers daily 
passing by scores between the camp and the Ceuta hospi- ■ 
tals. The first corps, which was in advance, suffered 
most, as most exposed to wet and cold ; but not only 
those who had to endure such exposui'e were liable to the 
malady, for there were many deatlis among officers whose 
position in the army enabled them to take oare of them- 
selves, and to enjoy such comforts as can be obtained 
in a camp in inclement weather and on bleak heights. 
These comforts, I need hardly say, were few, and under 
other ciicuraatancea would have been refused the name. 
The poor cheerless town of Ceuta afforded but scanty 
resources. Suddenly inundated with troops, and its sup- 
plies from the Moors cut off, provisions became extremely 
fporce and prices enormously high. The commonest 
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Decessaries, brea<1 and meat, were not always olilainiblfti 
Bud I know oasea of sick or wounded officera being HB- 
able to obtain wherewith to make the cup of broth wtot 
WM to be their sole nutriment. Fortunately, then, u 
tliroitghout the war — except for a few days upon ths 
march, wlien comraunication with the ships waa rendeisi 
impiossible by bad weather — the rations were rdgnlacnnl 
abundant. The supply was obtained, however, only «l 
immense cost to the Spanish Government. It is pet 
feotly well known in the Spanish army of Airioa tbftt il 
was not duo to the escellence of tlie administration; th ' 
there was enormous waste and no small amount of robbe 
and peculation, and that it was only by lavish e«pt 
ture and by ignrniug many soandaloua abuses that t 
troops were kept well supplied. This all-imp( 
object was certainly attained, and, as the Moors are t 
pay the cost of the war, we may presume that there Vt' 
not be much inquiry Into the past. 

The first engagement between Spaniards and Moon 
after the arrival of O'Donnell at the seat of i 
the 30th of November, when the enemy advanced a_ 
the Spanish positions, and were repulsed witboat g 
difficulty. During the whole of December small cotnba 
were of frequent occurrence. There were no less th< 
nine in that month, besides some skirmisheB not vor 
naming. One of the severest fights was on the ftt 
when the Moors made a resolute attack on the redoafal 
then in course of coustniction, and wore defeated on^ 
after hard fighting and with considerable loss on the pM 
of the Spaniards. Regularly twice or thrice a-week th 
pertinacious enemy approached the lines and opened fin 
although he seldom made anything like a reanlnte atiae 
upon the works in progress, and which consistad of fif 
redoubts defending the tract of land round Centa d< 
manded by the Spaniards and sf cured to tliem by l3 
late treaty, and of a road which was making Bear U 
shore in tlie direction of Tetuan. The plan of waifbl 
adopted by tlie Spsniards during the month that th^ 
stood upon the defensive round Ceuta has been the sn^e* 
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of oriticiBm. It bas been Baid,au<l I think with jiistice, ttat 
they were too ready to engage in BkirmiBhes and combats 
with the Moora, in a manner favonrable to the tactics of 
the latter. Instead of remaining sheltered within their 
lines, and rather encouraging the enemy's advance, with 
a view of engaging him at close quarters, and dealing 
him severe and rapid blows, they indulged him with the 
game at long shots in which, although ultimately foiled, 
he generally managed to inflict heavier loss than he 
sustained. Notwithstanding the clumsiness and weight 
of their long-barrelled flint muskets, the Moors, through- 
out the whole war, showed themselves excellent marks- 
men. As skilful as Caffiea or Indians in availing 
themselves of cover, they presented the least possible 
targets to their opponents, who had great need of large 
ones. The Spaniards fired a great deal more than ^e 
Moors, probably ten shots for their one, but, nevertheless, 
I suspect that more of the Moorish bullets told. Had 
the fighting been limited to mnsketty, the Spaniards 
would frequently have got the worst of it. It ia to their 
artillery, and also, but in a leas degree, to their bayoueta, 
that they owe the successfiil issae of many an action. 
Judging from what has been witnessed in this war, it 
would seem that the Spanish military authorities had, 
for years before its commencement, lost sight of the 
importance of making the infantry soldier as perfect as 
possible in the use of hia weapon. And this was indeed 
the case. I have spoken with many Spanish officers on 
the subject, and they admitted that ball-practice is rare 
in their army, and alleged the expense as a reason. But 
if an army is to be efficient when war arrives, to be 
sparing of ball-cartridges in peace time is the worst of 
all imaginable economies. The consequence is tenfold 
waste when in front of the enemy — a great deal of noise 
and smoke, and very little oseonrion. The general 
practice of the Spanish infantry in the late war was to 
fire much too fast, as if they thought that frequent pull- 
ing of the trigger was more important than careful 
levelling of the barrel. The Moors came on in irregular 
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Gtehioa, scattered over the country, and profiting V 
every description of shelter ; it would have reqnii™ I 
first-rate shots to do them injury, sud when Spuiiah I 
bullets hit thouj it was generally by acoident. Tbeit I 
opponent's object should have been t^ toduce tliemtltl 
conceutratfl in hie vicinity. He should have kept uiidal 
cover, not have returned their fire, have coaxed them U 
come on, have feigced timidity, have extended to tiiald 
the handful of com that brings the flook to the bam-doOi]^ 
Then, when near at hand, a volley and the bayonet 
This is the way that first-clasfl troops would have dealt 
with the Moors ; they would not have bandied bullets 
with them, but would have done their utmost to dnw 
them on to close quarters, even though their numht 
were far snperior. The contrary plan was adopted 1 
the Spaniards, who paid dearly for the error while on tl 
defenaive in the lines round Ceuta. 

The amount of manual labour performed by the Sp«i 
army during this first period of the campaign was v 
large, ffot only the sappers, but the line re^ment 
light infantry and artillery, took their turn — and a t 
quent turn it was — at road- making, clearing grouQ 
felling trees, constructing earthworks. The readinei 
Industry, and good-will with which he sets about any » 
of labour allotted to him is one of the many good qualid 
of the Spanish aoldier. No matter how hard the work, 
how long the task, you never hear him grumblei Wh 
the army took poBsession of the country round Cetita 1 
greater part of it was thickly covered with trees and bnti 
wood. In the action of the 30th of November O'Donu 
and hisStafffoundithardwoik to make their way tbrau 
all these natural obstacles, up and down steep alnpes, 
the heights facing the Sierra BuUones, and on which I 
redoubts were constructing. A fortnight later one it 
not have recognised the place if he had not visited it 
the interval. The ground was comparatively clear ; r 
were made, not ooly up to the front, but conneotiog t 
diScrent redoubts ; it was no longer possible for an eoe 
to make his way between the forts unperoeived, t 
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attempt a Bnrprise or establish an ambuscade. Simul- 
taneonsly with these labours, and with the erection of the 
forte, others had gone on outside the lines. The third 
corps had arrived from Malaga, and had eucamped on 
the extreme left, near to tbe shore, at the point where the 
army would emerge from the lines when it commenced 
its march on Tetuan. Beyond this camp was a Beries of 
low rugged hills, overgrown with bushes and saplings, 
and of very irregular surface, now dipping suddenly into 
ravines, then strewn with fragments of rock, frequently 
rendered almost impassable by the charred and hardened 
Btems of a thick growth of small trees to which fire had 
been apphed. Over these hUls a road had to be made 
for the artillery as far as tlie place known as the Castil- 
lejoB, from which point the land became more level, and 
the deep sand of the shore offered a toilsome but sore 
passage for guns and baggage. Day after day strong 
working parties went out, escorted by the first division 
of the reserve under General Prim. Nearly as often as 
they went out there was fighting, and here it was that 
Prim, whose reputation for dashing bravery had already 
predisposed the army in his favour, completely won the 
confidence of the troops. A conspicuous and prominent 
figure in this African campaign is that of Don Juan Prim, 
Count of Reus, now, by recent decree, Grandee of Spain 
and Marquis of CastiUejos. If O'Donnell was the head 
of the army, Prim may justly be called its right arm. 
By his conduct in this weit he has won himself a great 
position in his own country. A lieutenant-general, rich 
and titled, he left the ease of Paris to seek employment 
in an ardiious campaign, and took the command of a small 
division — barely a major-gen eral'e command. With these 
troops he toiled, day after day, during the most irksome 
and painful portion of the war, road-making towards 
Castillejoe, and was invariably victorious in numerous 
encounters. After a few weeks, the illness and conse- 
quent return to Spain of General Zabala placed him at the 
head of the second corps, a command better suited to his 
rank and abilities. General Prim combines with remark- 
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able personal intrepidit}' a quick military eye, tt 
extremely courteoaa anrl conciltatiiig, great applicatjonto 
Ilia duties, a graceful modesty as regards his own achi«»e- 
menta, and the faculty of inspiring the soldier nitli con- 
fidence and sfiection. This may be considered lugb 
eulngium, but I believe it to be well deserved. 

The roads matle, and although the weather, which had 
been moat t-ompestaouB during the latter half of Deooinbefr, 
was by no means promising, the march began, and the 
second period of the campaign was inaugurated by ^ 
victory of Caetillejos. It was not obtained without hwTy 
loss to the Spaniards, and at one time the day was nenty 
going against tliem. Prim's division, which was in this 
advance, waa slender in numbers and bad lost heavily.' 
The Moors pressed upon it strongly ; from impending 
heights they rushed down, confident and formidable^ 
There were battalions that faltered, and the day's event 
hung upon a thread. Prim seized a banner, and rushed 
forward in front of liia troops ; O'Donuell, who, from tho 
valley below, saw the critical stAte of affairs, galloped i^ 
the rugged elopes and suddenly appeared, with Iiis SttJT 
and escort, in the thick of the fire ; fresh battalions c& 
on, and the Moors were finally repulsed. This fitst v 
lory was of good omen, and gave additional confidenca H 
an army which during its detention in the lines of Cootd 
had become inured to danger and acoustoincd to an enetO] 
whoso wild appearance, great bodily strength and activity 
hideons yells, and savage mode of warfare, had at f 
made some impression upon such young soldiers as n 
of the Spaniards were. In three or four combats whidi 
occurred between Castillejos and Cape Negro the Moon 
were easily and completely defeated ; and, to the em 
prise of everybody, the strong positions on the lino 6 
mountains that stretches inland irom the cape were abas 
doned by them on the 14th of January, after a wa; 
feeble defence. From the summit of those tnoucitaut 
the army looked down upon the broad valley of Tetnsa 
It was one of the most triumphant moments of the caiB< 
paign, and made amends for much hardship endnred vpait 
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maroli, when the troops wore detainad for daye in the 
^reetcbed swamps near the river Aameer, deprived of 
supplies and of communication with Spain by violent 
tempests Irom the east. Before risking his little army 
in the plain, which was intersected by treaoberous swamps, 
O'Sonnel! desu'ed to ascertain the force of the Moors, 
and to this end he sent down from his camp upon the 
heights overlooking the valley a strong force of artillery, 
the whole of his cavalry, and a picked body of infantry. 
These troops advanced towards the Moorish positions, 
tbrmed up, and offered battle. It was declined, and the 
gnns, which were rifled, openuag upon the enemy, the 
latter hastily retreated, in dismay at their prodigious 
range. Encouraged by this retreat, and by the moderate 
numbers the Moors showed, O'Donnell led his forces iuto 
the plain and alorig the sea-shore to Fort Martin, which 
the Moors had abandoned, and where he received a rein- 
forcement of 4500 men, imder General EioB, who landed 
there from Spain on the 17th of Januaty. From tliat 
date to the 4th of February the army rested in its new 
position, fortifyiog it and landing stores and siege artU- 
leiy. Two combats occurred on the 23d and 31st of 
January, in the latter and most considerable of which the 
Spaniards, who had previously rarely used other artillery 
than thefr small mountain guns, brought out all their 
field batteries and the rocket troop, and opened a heavy 
fire upon the enemy, who fled, utterly routed. The 
action, nevertheless, was of KttJe real advantage, and was 
hardly worth the lives it cost. The Spaniards returned 
to their camp at nightfall. Their cavalry, which was 
unfortunate throughout the whole campaign, auifered 
oonaiderably that day. On the left a squadron, when 
charging, stuck in a hog, when many men and horses 
were killed by the Moors. On the right, where the chief 
force of cavalry was, several squadrons charged too &r, 
got under a severe fire, and also lost men and officers in 
hand'to-hand oonflicts with a avrarm of Moorish horsemen. 
The Spanish cavalry, whioli, in respect to boraea and 
general appearance, has greatly improved within the last 
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five or six years, taa shown itself in the late wir brsTB, 
but by DO ineunB efficient. It has never done muob liaim 
to the enemy, and in all the actions in which it has been 
seriously engaged — notably on the 23d and 3 Ist of Jaon- 
aty, and tlie 23d of March — it has suffered heavy losBU. 
The Spaniards themselves admit that it is tlio worat 
branch of their service, that its organisation is defeotivei 
and that they are deficient in good cavalry officers. It 
it be tnie, as I have heard it more than once stated in 
oamp, that O'Donnell takes tittle interest in cavalry, and 
attaches alight importance to it, there is probably not 
much chance of its improving while he remains at the 
head of the War Department, 

I have nothing to add, tliat would be consistent witJl 
the limits of this letter, to the accounts I at the time 
sent you of the battle of the 4th of Febmary, the captnn 
of the Moorish camp and of the city of Tetuan, which 
ooQcluded the second period of the war, and which miglt 
and ought, in the opinion of those most competent tft 
judge, to have concluded the war itself. From the 6tk 
of February to the 23d of March the only military ev( 
worth naming was a combat, of no great importancOfi 
which took place on the I Ith of the latter monfh, in tbw 
vicinity of Tetuan. It was a meaningless sort of episode) 
and was reported to have originated in the impatience ol 
some of the tribes that came up to reinforoe the army d 
Muley Abbas, and which, not haviug yet found them' 
selves under Spanish fire, and being, moreover, embold* 
ened by the recent triumph of their countrymen at MelilU 
(the Gfhvemor of which place, as you will remember, hai 
suffered a severe defeat and heavy loss of men), fiattered 
themselves they could give a lesson to the Cbi 
and insisted on accelerating a conflict. They were 
pulsed, however, with no great difficulty, the Spanish 1( 
being returned at about three hundred killed and wotmded^ 
many of the latter slight wounds, as has been naual in 
this war — the Moors putting small alnga as well as bulletl 
in their guns. The 1 1th was Sunday, and the fight began 
just as the Spaniards had heard mass, about an hour befoiA 
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Ttoon, The Moore advanced in their usual eemicircular 
order of battle, but were soon driven back and tlieir posi- 
tions taken. The General who commanded them waa 
tilled by a oaiinon-Bhot. For the first and only time in 
that war, skirmiBhing' oontincod for some hours after dark, 
and it was nearly eleven at night before the last shots 
were fired. During the five weeks preceding this affair, 
and even after it had taken place, there was much nego- 
tiation, a frequent passage to and Iro of Moorish magnates, 
who professed a great desire for peace, but who, some 
suspected, were in reality anxious only to gain time, in 
order to get up troops from the interior of the empire to 
replace the disheartened Kabyles and regulars who had 
been bo soundly beaten on the 4th of February. The 
Moors who viBited the camp on those pacific missions were 
profuse in professions of respect and kindly feehng, in 
complimentary speeches, and in confessions of military 
inferiority to the valiant Spaniards. It is impossible to 
say how far they were sincere in their alleged wish for 
peace. There are various opinions on this Bubject, bat 
the prevailing one in the army is that it was not uotil 
defeated on the 23d of March that the Moors really gave 
up hope, and resolved to make the required sacrifices. 
Possibly until then the artful Africans were merely play- 
ing a part, and cajoling the Christian. On the other hand, 
it is also quite possible that Muley Abbas himself desired 
to put an end to the war, but that he did not dare to 
comply with the demand of the permanent cession of 
Tetuan. Some have gone so far as to assert that before 
the action of the 23d of March there was an understanding 
between O'Dounell and the Moorish prince that peace 
should be made, but that the latter declared he could not 
venture to make it in presence of the opposition of the 
tribes, who were bent upon continuing hostilities, and it 
■was therefore agreed that another battle should be fought. 
This Beems rather far-fetohed, but it is qtiite oertain that 
many of the Moors were for continuing the war even after 
their defeat on the 23d. Without pausing to weigh the 
various hypotheses that have been indulged in, we may 
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admit aa higlily probable the one founded 
riously ashite aud treacherous chaiacter of the Moor^- 
that their negotiationB and fair words were directed merely 
to gaining time. The visits of the plenipotentiaries aud 
Diessengers were so frequeut that at last they almusl 
ceased to excite oiirioeity. They came and went, and 
brought douceurs of dates, and took their coSee nilh the 
infidel, and oceaaionally stopped to tea and took a bed in 
Tetuan, quite in a fiiendly way. The Spanish papera 
daily recorded their demonstrationa of amity, and to! 
anecdotes of the generals and other diguitaries who 
from camp to camp, aud quoted civil speeches m 
them ; and even after the fight of the 1 Ith March we he« 
of the friendship that had spruug up between Prim 
sahreur and liie Imperial Highness Muley Abbas, : 
how the latter had said to the former, in an inteir 
subsequent to that combat, that he had seen him in tl 
fray, aud had trembled for his days. These ohivaln>i 
speeches and courtesies went on tmtil one day we leomi 
that O'Donnell had brought matters to a point by k 
sisting on compliance with certain terras, the whi 
included considerable cessions of lands and paymei 
of monies, whereto the Moor replied that ha conld i 
yield the land, and that of coin he had none to give, 
is probable, however, that only the former part of tl 
reply was really spoken. " It is clear, then," O'Dona 
is said to hare retorted, " that you are as impotaut 
make peace as you are to make war." Which unpleaaa 
remark is reported to have closed these curious and pi 
tracted negotiations, and preparations were actively am 
for the resumption of active operations — for an advant 
in short, upon Tangier. Such preparations had, indee 
been going on nearly ever since lie fall of Tetuan j caint 
and mules had been sent for, the siege train was 
lai^e supplies of provisions and ammunition had 
brought from Spain ; but the prevalence of tiie east win 
by preventing vessels from remaining on that part of tl 
coast of Morocco, liad caused great delay, and it WB8 01 
ULtil the 23d of March that O'Donnell was able to li 
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K-ward, and fight the sanguinaty battle of 
(popularly Gualdras), so called from the 
Same ot tbe rivor aud valley near and in whioh tlis 
greater part of tbe conflict took place. Since the battle, 
we have been told by tbe Moors tbemselvea that the 
Spaniards had foreetalled them but by one day, and that 
it was their intention to have attacked them on the 24th. 
Every means had been employed to stimulate tbe warhka 
srdoTir and fanaticism of the Moors, and oatbs had beeii 
administered to them to fight to the death. By not a few 
of them this vow was faithfully obaerved ; I mentioned 
at the time instances of desperation and self-sacrifice 
similar to those occasionally witnessed during tbe late 
mutiny in India or among Schamyl's Murides in the Cir- 
cassian war, when a few men rushed upon overpowering 
odda, careless of death so long as they inflicted it. All 
agree that the Moors never fought so well as upon that 
day, and more than one superior officer baa since con- 
fessed to me that there were moments when he thonght 
the battle lost. Considerable bodies of Spanish troops 
were repeatedly driven back ; the Moors seemed to have, 
in great measure, overcome their old fear of the artillery, 
and braved its flre at a very short distanoe from the 
muzzles of tbe guns. Tbe Spanish loss was heavier 
than in any other action of the war, and the quantity of 
ammunition fired away was so large that it was necessary 
to halt the next day while fresh suppHes were sent for. 
It is the misfortune of the Moors that, after a defeat, 
their ill-organised forces cannot be kept together or even 
rallied within any moderate time. They scatter over the 
country ; and tbe tribes especially — who form no part 
of what are called tlie regular forces, but are a sort of 
levy en masse for tbe emergency — are apt to quit the 
(irmy altogether and return to their own districts. They 
depart, considering that they have done all that can be 
espeoted of them, and that Allah is angry with their 
lord the Emperor. Thus did they disperse after the 

Ee of the 4th of February, and again after that of 
dras. In the latter fight they were very numeroas, 
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and, althongli tlioir Iobb may have been heavy, conM 
Burvivors have been kept together and have been indncfl 
to fight another battle or two as Btoutly as on the S3J 
the Spaniards would have been greatly weakened, 
might poBBihly have been ultimately defeated. But) I 
the Moore thomBelTes would doubtless Bay, tt was othfll 
wise written in the book of fate, and the preliminaiieB d 
peace were signed, upon terma extremely advantageous ■ 
Spain, within forty-eight hours after the close of the b 
There can be do doubt that the campaign in Mo 
has done credit to the Spaiiish army, and haa deserved 
raised its reputation, although it has not placed it on tha 
pinnacle of SHporiorily asBigned to it by the ilUjudgini 
Esal and patriotic enthusiasm of certain Spanish v 
In Spain the eventii of the war have been generally e; 
gerated; and a prominent cause of the coldneao wiU 
which the news of a uioBt favourable treaty of peace hu 
been received, is to be found in the tone adopted by 11 
SpaniBh press, and in the flattery it has lavished upC 
the nation and the army. AfWr largely contributing tt 
force the Government into war, it did its beBt, when t^ 
proper time for making peace arrived, to prevent the wm- 
teat being brought to an honourable and advautngeona 
close. It had so vaunted the prowess of the army, eo 
undtily exalted tlie expectations of the people, that there 
was no account made by the multitude of the difficulties 
and daogera inseparable from a continuation of the 
Btm^Ie. In the popular idea the Spanish soldier had 
but to show himself to vanquish, and there was no reaaon 
why peace should not be signed at Fez instead of at 
Tetuan. The anny, on the other hand, conscious of the 
sufferings and sacrifices by which its Buccesses had been 
won, judging of future diificoltieB by those it had sur- 
mounted, appreciating at his just value a brave and war- 
like, although unmilitary foe, and also, as I believe, 
forming a more modest estimate of its own prowess and 
efficiency than that which had been proclaimed by Spanish 
joumaliata, thought that the time had come for peace, 
and rightly judged that Spain would gain nothing by 
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prolonging war. The day before I left Africa news had 
reached the camp that the treaty had given but little 
satisfaction in Spain, and 1 heard among the officers more 
than one expression of disgust at the intelligence. My 
inqniries here, however, and information on which I can 
rely from Madrid and other large towns, induce me to 
beUeve that the sensible part of the nation, the intelli- 
gent, the industrious — all, in short, who have something 
to lose and taxes to pay, and who are not interested in 
stimulating discontent with the present Government — are 
well pleased that the war is over, consider the conditions 
of peace highly favourable, and desire only that they 
may be faithfully executed. 

According to the most recent accounts from Tetuan, 
the Moors have been fighting among themselves. Three 
or four days ago the sound of heavy firing in the direc- 
tion of the Fondach Pass was distinctly heard by the 
Spaniards, borne to them by a strong westerly wind. It 
was reported that the conflict was between the Kabyles 
and the Moros de Key, or regular troops. The wild 
tribes of Barbary cannot be supposed to understand much 
about the obligations imposed by treaties, and in like 
manner as some of them continued depredations after 
peace was made, it is possible that they may now be 
desirous to renew their attacks upon the Spaniards, and 
that they came to blows with the Moorish regulars in 
consequence of the latter opposing their design. This 
conjecture is quite consistent with probability. Should 
such encounters be renewed, and the Kabyles get the 
upper hand, they would be likely to give further trouble 
to the Spaniards. 



Cadiz, April 10. 

Although the war in Morocco is said to be concluded, 
although preliminaries of the treaty are signed, and the 
telegraph has announced that the Emperor ratifies the 
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contract, there still seems to lark in some people's minds 
a feeling of uneasiness and a doubt whether, from one 
canse or another, hostilities may not break ont again. 
This yagne apprehension has its origin in the little con- 
fidence placed in the promises and good faith of the 
Moorish Government, and also in the imperfect subjec 
tion of some of the tribes, who are only nominally under 
the Emperor's rule. We hear of large assemblages of 
Biffians and others between Tetuan and Tangier, and, as 
mentioned in my last, it is believed that the so-ccJled 
regular army has had to resort to force to keep them in 
order. A question just now very jfrequently discussed 
in this part of Spain is that of the more or less proba- 
bility of the payment of the indemnity. When v^ill the' 
money be forthcoming? There have been rumours 
within the last two or three days of a payment about to 
be made of one quarter, and even of one hal^ the stipu- 
lated amount of 400,000,000 reals. These reports are 
unconfirmed by any positive information. On the other 
hand, not a few persons are incredulous as to the dis- 
bursement, soon or late, by the Moorish Government, of 
any such large sums, either in bills on London, as one 
report said, or in specie borne on many mules and camels. 
I am informed that at Gibraltar the Moors and Barbaiy 
Jews, when the payment of the indemnity is spoken of, 
smile at the idea as preposterous, and express their pro- 
found conviction that the Morocco Government has 
sought but to gain time and put off the attacks of a 
troublesome enemy, and has made promises which it 
will not perform. I find this view of the case to be 
in accordance with the opinion of persons to whose 
words weight is given by their long residence in Morocco, 
or by other particular circumstances. They evidently 
discredit prompt or large payments, and lack faith in 
promises to pay proceeding from Fez. A short time 
must decide, whether they are right, or those, more 
sanguine and confiding, who believe that Morocco, anxi- 
ous to recover Tetuan, will soon pay in full. Were a 
single handsome instalment forthcoming, there would be 
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grounds to expect that the balance would not long be 
delayed. Among the many reports lately current in 
camp, there was one that General O'Donnell delayed his 
departure from Africa in expectation of a payment on 
account. It was supposed that he did not like to return 
to Spain until he could show some substantial fruit of his 
victories. Probably nobody really knows why 0*Donnell 
remains at Tetuan. It is a puzzle to those who believe- 
his presence much needed at Madrid. When peace was 
made everybody thought he would be off immediately, 
leaving Prim in command, and it would still not surprise 
me any day to learn that he had arrived suddenly in the 
Spanish capital vid Alicante. That is the route it is 
believed he will take to avoid the receptions and demon- 
strations that would probably await him in the large 
southern cities. He is simple in his tastes and habits, 
and no lover of that sort of homage. His arrival in the 
capital would be, some think, the signal for a modifica- 
tion in the Ministry. On this head I am too remote from 
Madrid to risk an opinion. 

To return to the question of the Moorish indemnity. 
Failing its payment, Tetuan, as you know, remains in 
the hands of Spain. It has not yet been stated that a 
term had been fixed for complete payment or the forfei- 
ture of the city. Probably this may be a point for the 
deliberation of the Spanish and Moorish Plenipotentiaries. 
That the Moors should never pay would be, it may be pre- 
sumed, agreeaWe to the party that has all along insisted 
on the permanent retention of Tetuan — a condition at 
first made, but which Spain subsequently found it neces- 
sary or expedient to give up. There seems reason to be- 
lieve that Queen Isabella much desired the complete ces- 
sion of Tetuan, and we know that certain members of 
the Cabinet did the same. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Senor Posada Herrera, was the strongest advocate 
for the acquisition of Tetuan to the Spanish Crowu, even 
though it should involve a long continuance of the war ; 
and at one time his doctrine found many supporters in 
the press and public. These are now diminished in 
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nninlier, and it is believed that the Miniater himself 1i 
either changed his opinion or boned to an overwheb 
ing majority. The projects, or rather dreams, of hin 
and his eupport«rs were on a most ambitioae 8i 
Wliat France has done in Algeria they seem lo han 
aspired to do in Morocco — a country of twice or thrit 
the population of that which France has conquered i 
AlricEi, at an immense expense of men and money ftO 
after tbirty years of obstinate struggle. They thou^ 
that extensive poBsesHiong in Africa, and the protraote 
hostilitioB entailed by their conquest and roteution, wool 
form a good school for the Spanish army. In fact, lle( 
were bent upon a parody of France. They lost eight 
a few important differences. They forgot that, wbi 
France has a popiUation of 3(i,000,000, Spain has In 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 ; that France can keep AJgeri 
in order with a tenth partof herenornionsstandingarni; 
while Spain, although she may be, as she now boast 
able on an emergency to send into the field upwards ( 
300,000 efficient tioope, has no need to maintain oa 
half of that force, and would be draining her exchoqv 
and plunging into financial embarrassments by (* 
more, and by protracting a war of conquest in Moi 
I have heard it urged in conversation, by persona & 
whom sounder views might have been expected, t 
extensive possessions in Africa would be advantageo 
to Spain, as an outlet for the considerable number 
emigrants that now annually resort to Montevideo & 
other distant plnces, as well as to Algeria. Now, there o 
be DO reason for emigration from a thinly-peopled t 
naturally rich countiy like Spain, except that of tt 
government, Spaniards in general are much attach 
to their native land, and when they abandon it to a 
precarious existence in unknown and distant reg^ions, ' 
may be sure that it is misery and want of employme 
that drive them forth. If Spain wishes to retain 1 
children at home, where there is ample room and vm 
need For all of them, she will employ her increoeing i 
sources, not in Quisolio wars, but in domostio improi 
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What great good might have been done, what 
mportaut and profitable public works advanced and 
Tindertiiken, with the money she haa spent in this Airican 
campaign, and the recovery of which is now by many 
thought BO donbtfid ! EailwayB, roads, artesian wella, 
stimulus to industry — are not these better worth paying 
for thao the barren glories of a campaign which has cost, 
according to the lowest estimate, the lives of 15,000 able- 
bodied young men, and neatly three miUious sterling ? 
Suppose even the case that the Moor prove insolvent, 
and that Tetuan and the valley between it and the Gea 
remain in the hands of Spain, as has been bo much 
clamoured for in that country. It ia difficult to imagine 
a more undesirable and unprofitable acquisition. It might 
gratity the vanity of the Queen and of a part of the 
nation, but that gratification must be of heavy annual 
cost. Had Tetuan a good port, and were the districts 
around it peopled by an industrious and civilised race, it 
might, as I have before pointed out, become an extremely 
flourishing place. The extensive valleys east and west 
of it, naturally fertile, might be drained and rendered 
wonderfully productive, and railways might be made 
through them at small expense. But this supposes a 
state of things entirely different from that under which 
the Spaniards would possess it They would he sur- 
rounded on all sides by a savage, warliie population, 
whose goodwill they would in vain attempt to win, and 
from whose inroads they could secure themselves only 
by retaining there a hirge military force. In times of 
the greatest apparent tranquillity they would be liable 
to sudden molestation from the wild and fanatical tribes 
hy whom they would be environed. Supplies from the 
neighbouring country they could never reckon upon ; 
the Moors, whenever they chose, could cut off everything 
of the kind. The place would have to be provisioned by 
fieets of transports, and the stores thus received must be 
conveyed under escort over the seven milea between the 
flhore and the city. Dismissing as preposterous the itiea 
of making Tetuan the baae of operations for future 
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Spanish conqueBte in Africa, and enppoBing Spain i 
ri'tftin the city and the land between it and the sea, sha 

would have to keep permanently there and in the linei 
of Ceuta an army of 20,000 men. This ia the estimata 
accepted by all those persona I ha\e met with, militai; 
or civiliane, who have had opportunities of making then 
selves practically acqnainted with the uircnm stances c 
the country and the character and diapositioa of th 
inhabitants. There would be no chance of compensatioi 
for the cost of so oonaiderable an establiehmont. It i 
not to be found in the trade that covdd be carried c 
thence, nor in the produce of the small tract of territou 
annexed to Tetuan, and which yields little but what me 
be equally well cultivated in Southern Spain ; and tha 
tlie town, for its own sate, ia not worth the keeping, yoi 
will have gathered from former letters. I befieve tJiH 
in Spain very exaggerated ideas have been formed c 
the wealth, splendour, and value of Tetuan. 
licence is always conceded to travellers in little-know: 
lands ; allowance must be made for the flights of Boathec 
imaginations, heated by the excitement of success a 
JweUing on the scene of recent triumphs ; and we mm 
not be surprised if some of the accounts of Tetoan t 
' mitted to Spain have painted that filthy, worthless oil; 
in colours rather too glowing. General Eios, who rules il 
Tetuan, and ia quartered in the best house in the phi 
is doubtless quite unaware that he dwells in a pal 
such as we read of in the Arabian Nighit, and might fi 
paralleled in the abodes of Oriental grandees and poten 
la,te8, hut which we should certamly seek in vain i 
Tetnan. He would probably gladly exchange the accom 
modations afforded by tjie residence of the richest ( 
Tetuan'e inhabitants for those of a modest Eoropea 
lodging-house. The truth is that Tetuan is altogethc 
a wretched place, according to European ideas. It hi 
a very few large honses, whose arrangements are OOE 
pletely opposed to all our notions of comfort ; the r 
mainder of the buildings composing it are miserable oribi 
in whioh the iilth of ages nestles ; its streets are intricab 
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squalid, and evil-smelling ; and the general miseiy of its 
aspect is now increased by extensive demolitions recently 
made by the Spaniards with a strategic object. Its site 
is magnificent, and worthy to be covered by a city of 
palaces. Aronnd it are fertile plains and hill-slopes 
olothed with olive and vine ; fig and orange in front and 
rear ; on either hand picturesque mountain ranges ; in 
the distance the Mediterranean ; on one side, rippling 
through a ravine, and almost washing the walls of the 
lowest houses, a clear river; within the town water 
everywhere, little availed o^ at least for purposes of 
cleanliness, by a large portion of its present inhabitants. 
Demolish Tetuan, pass the ploughshare over its founda- 
tions, irrigate it for a week with chloride of lime, and 
build there a model city, with a flower-filled patio to 
every house and sparkling fountains in every street, — 
that would, indeed, be a possession of beauty such as 
any country might covet, even at some cost to keep it ; 
but Tetuan, as it now exists, is not worth retention. 



THE END. 
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Mrs Somerville (Author of Physical Geography 
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"They are so admirably executed, that I consider the publication of them an impor- 
tant improvement in the study of gf ograpliy. Tlie Atlas of Physical Geography, as an 
illustration of what I have described, is invaluable." 



iLthensBum (Review of AHronomical Atlaa). 

•' For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty of arrangement, we have seen no 
popular Atlas of Astronomy to compare with this volume. The names of Hind and 
Johnston on the title-i>age prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction 
on comparing its plates — so new, so accurate, and so suggestively shaded, — with the poor 
diagrams from which boys were expected to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, sur- 
passed expectation. The illustrations are eighteen in number, — lunar, solar, stellar; 
and are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating 
of human studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr Hind's 
Atlas is the best thing of the kind is not enough,— it has no competitor." 
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CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

BY I'ROFKSSOE JOHNSTON. 



Tbe common life of man is full of wonders. Chemical and Ffayi 

letMl HoU <rf lu jiw ILnMfh tlib lot nrltliaDI HglDg or Ixlng •biHUb of H 
Itaaugh fl^ary d4y our cilsMace oud our oomfurU cu^t lo tbesU tJi«ai ta our Bl 

th<HnirtistmadnBl«rnliigiibleh»DiiJdflliuri>rsu1nKtheid. What ihmI com 
Um Uilnii Hal diHy nccupx mil mHnUun slid ci»h, ve In «r]} life almcot Mdiik 
ktpl mm our knovlodfa. Thaw whn wuuld Incn tnj^liliif KijBrdlTiK ibwm, i 
■u[ini)WDtl]r iHcli ihiDHlnt ihnogti ihe hglp of ttaa Pmi i lidiceitaa nueaaUjii 
Puulu- CMuiial LilfHlar*, 
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roii.-Nu. IS, 

" A book foTth< peovla. Thire li hirtlj ■ r»« or » prlndpie Ihstftn 
Kic Iha baneBt of IlA Fkbal u wfIJ ■■ thi poomt to knov.'— .IIAnicwm. 

" Siii'h bte Ihu proipeda nvuitod to m bythii curKvyand indompli 
Trbj'Bicu-irheiiileAT flcleDoe. u It is and is (a bB. It la oura nmet^Diea HI al«i 
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CATECHISM 
AIRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AID CEOLOaY 

BY PBOFESSOB JOHNSTON. 

Forty-siztb Edition, price li. 

**' The extent to which this little Catechism has been ciroxilated at home, 
its translation into nearly every European language, and its introduction 
into the Schools of Germany, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, Poland, 
and South and North America, while it has been gratifying to the Author, 
hat Oftosed him to take additional pains in improving and adding to the 
amount of useful information, in the present edition/' — Pr^ace, 



A CATECHISM 

OF 

PRACTICAL ACRICULTURE. 

BY HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 

Author of the " Book of the Farm," Ac. 
In crown 8vo, with Illostrations, price Is. 

<* Teachers will find, in this little volnme, an admirable course of instruction In 
Draetlcal agriculture — that Is, the outlines, which they may easily till up ; and by follow- 
mg the hint* given in Mr Stephens' preface, the course would scarcely fail to be quite 
interattlng. as well as of great practical benefit. Landed proprietors and farmers might, 
with propriety, encourage the introduction of this work into schools, and also have ft 
put into the bands of servants." — Aberdeen Journal. 

** It Is only by a writer long accustomed to reflect on the subject, and Intimately 
aoqnainted with Its details, tliat so much informatics could be conveyed in so condensed,' 
and, at the same time, so clear and intelligible a form." — Northern Whig. 

** We feel perfectly assured that this Catechism is precisely the thing which at this 
moment Is wanted In every rural and National school in England. More especially since 
the question has arisen — how is it possible to educate skilled agricultural labourers more 
in the dbection of their art and occupation, and to render the school more subservient 
to the field, and the farmyard ? "—NotLingham, Guardian, 



ELEM EHTS 

OF 

ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AHD BECLOCY. 

BY PBOFESSOR JOHNSTON. 

Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

" Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, both as regards true science and 
sound common sense."— Quarterly Journal tif Agriculture, 
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ElEMMTS OF 
PHVSICIl AID CUSSICIL aEOBRtPHV.~i 




BY PROFESSOR PILIANS, 

OfUwUnlvvrilfDfEdlnlHvgb. 



KEITH JOHNSTON'S PHVSICUL «TL«S, 



ACADEMIES, AND PAMILIBa 



Bchwil >iiit Uiilienll; Teiclwi, limll rn 






THE ARRIIHOEMEHT, CONSTRIIOTION, IKD 
FITTINBS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

BY It S. BCBN, ENGMEEB. 



AINSLIE'S l«ND-SURVEVIH9. 

• nnd Kirlartred lULIIon, amlimcln 
ir, UARINB, AND QEODETK 

BY W. GALBRAITH, M.A. 

Id OoUto. itIUi PklH In Qunrto. price 2 
a,LL.D.,e.R.A.B.,BoialilititanACBdms, Woelmch. 
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